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‘THE SPIRIT’'S NAME WAS LOVE.”’ 


Drawn by Albert E. Sterner. 








LIFE’S PARADOX. 


HEY told me Wealth was all in all, and then, 
With greed that comes alone to famished men, 
I strove for wealth; by day and night I toiled, 


Nor recked how others fared, what hopes were spoiled. 


And when ’twas gained I stopped to count my store, 
To count, exult, and, eager, wish it- more; 

But as each piece fell on the vault’s hard stone, 
Mixed with its ring I heard a human groan. 

I started up from the accusing pile, 

Now worse than vain, that did so late beguile! 


They told me Pleasure was the chiefest good, 

And so I followed wheresoe’er she would; 

Where light feet led, where mocking lips allured, 
And black eyes told my hopes were half assured. 
When all was gained, then blight fell on my isle— 
I had been dreaming on a wanton’s smile. 


They told me only Knowledge was divine, 

And so I strove straightway to make it mine. 

I read all books, held converse with the wise, 
Traveled all lands, and searched the distant skies. 
Then, standing in the edge of Learning's sea, 

I heard the breakers calling thus to me: 

“In vain, O man, my depths thou wouldst explore; 
Thy soundings all lie close within the shore.” 


Wealth, Pleasure, Knowledge, all in turn were tried, 
Yet in the dust it seemed I must abide. 


A spirit came and whispered in my ear, 

And raised me up; then led me to a height 
From which we had a vision far and clear 

Of all the world, its peace and joy and light. 
The spirit said: ‘If thou wilt follow me, 

Wilt seek not self, but look beyond, above, 
All that thou seest will I give to thee.” 

I raised my eyes—the spirit’s name was Love. 


Shaler G. Hillyer. 
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“A LOVE POTION.’’ 


by Mlle. Consuclo Fould—By ferimission of Jean Boussod, Manzi, Jorant & Co. 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The prominence of Fortuny as the central figure of the great Stewart sale—Notes on American 
and foreign painters, with a series of engravings of representative canvases. 


FORTUNY AND MR. STEWART. 

The Stewart collection has been sold 
and scattered, but its short existence in 
America was a lesson to art collectors 
and to students. The students were there 
in force, and generally found some pro- 
fessor near by to point out the greatness 





“ON THE WRONG SIDE OF 


From the painting by Charles Herrmann Léon 





By permission of Jean Boussod, 
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of the pictures which Mr. Stewart had 
selected with such care. 

The peculiarity of the collection lay in 
the fact that one great artist had his very 
best representation before the world con- 
centratedvhere. Mariano Fortuny was 
Mr. Stewart’s friend. The American 
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THE FENCE.”’ 


Mansi, Joyant & Co. 
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“AT A PARISIAN MILLINER’S.”’ 


y tho TST) 
From the paintin, 


collector admired the Spanish painter 
extravagantly, and purchased as many of 
his paintings as he could, including his 
most famous work, ‘‘The Choice of the 
Model.’’ Besides his purchases, several 
of Fortuny’s* canvases came to him as 
gifts—most of them pictures which the 
artist had painted for his own pleasure, 


by Victor Gilbert—By permission of Jean Boussod, Mansi, 


One of 


without any thought of selling. 
these was the fine life size head of the 


negro Farragi, ‘‘One of the King’s 
Moors,’’ with his head dress of white and 
red. In all, the collection contained 
twenty five Fortunys. 

Fortuny was a remarkable instance of 
the impossibility of keeping genius out 
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““SHELTER FROM THE SHOWER.”’ 


Irom the painting by P. Outin—By permission of Jean Boussod, Mar 


of its chosen path. He was the son of a 
cabinet maker in Réus in Tarragona. 
His father and mother died when he was 
a child, and he went over the country 
with his grandfather, exhibiting wax 
figures, and making pictures of every- 
thing he saw. When the boy was four- 
teen, the old man took him to the Spanish 
artist Talarn, by whose assistance For- 


2, Joyant & Co. 


tuny was put in the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Barcelona. He remained there 
three years, and won the coveted Prix de 
Rome—a prize like the celebrated one of 
the same name in Paris. 

During one of the Spanish campaigns 
in Morocco, the town council of Bar- 
celona sent Fortuny to the front to make 
sketches, and it was there that he dis- 
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DIAMONDS.” 


by Jean J. Bengjamin-Constant. 


covered the great field of character and 
color which he made a" his own. He 
was twenty three years old, strong, 
sturdy, an ideal figure for an artist. He 
came home from Africa to study in Italy 
and in Paris, making friends every where. 
Then he went to Algiers, where he filled 
his mind with more of those brilliant’ 
pictures which he gave to the world. He 


could do almost anything. 
magnificent vases, glowing with color; 
he forged swords inlaid with gold, and he 


He painted 


lived a many sided life. Mr. Stewart's 
earliest purchases were four water colors. 
The first oil painting of Fortuny’s that 
he saw was the ‘‘ Fantasia Arabe,’’ which 
was sold for twelve thousand dollars at 
the sale the other day. The artist was 
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A FIKE ALARM IN PARIS.”’ 


From the painting by Georges Busson. 


then quite unknown, and Mr. Stewart 
said that he purchased the painting ‘ for 
a song.’’ 

One of the most interesting of the 
Fortunys was ‘‘ The Antiquary.’’ This 
picture was given to a dealer in Rome 
in exchange for an Arab gun and some 
bits of Venetian glass, and afterward pur- 


chased by Mr. Stewart. It shows a room 


littered with bric-a-brac and a_con- 
noisseur adiniring a print, while a friend 
leans over his shoulder. One day For- 
tuny told Mr. Stewart that he would 
like to take the picture home and touch 
up the background. When he returned 
it, he had introduced a portrait of his 
patron hanging on the wall of the room. 

This introduction of the portraits of 
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“EXPECTATION.”? 


From the painting by Charles Ayer Whidfdle. 











ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 15 
friends was one of Fortuny’s pet fancies. ‘‘The Choice of a Model’’ was the 


In ‘‘An Arab Street,’’ Henri Regnault most widely discussed picture in the sale, 
stood for the central figure, and the por- and its purchaser, Mr. W. A. Clark, 
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“TENDER AND TRUE.”’ 


From the painting by E. Blair Leighton—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
> y 


trait of Meissonier which went in the sale secured what has generally been regarded 
was an elaboration of a sketch made for as Fortuny’s master work. Whether it 
another picture. will always be so considered is a moot 
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nuting by Jacqueline 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


question. It represents a number of the 
artists of the. Academy of St. Luke, in 
Rome, gathered at the Palazzo Colonna 
to inspect a model. The nude figure 
standing on the table is admirably painted, 
and is brilliantly contrasted with the 
elaborate dress of the eighteenth century 
dandies. The whole picture glows like a 
jewel, and is marvelous in the perfection 
—perhaps a little overdone—of its detail. 
Its new owner has some of Mr. Stewart’s 
characteristics. He too is known in 
most of the studios abroad, where his 
judgment is much regarded. It is said 
that he studied pictures for seven years 
before he presumed to purchase one, but he 
has sufficient confidence now to buy what 
strikes his fancy. 

To go back to Mr. Stewart, it is won- 
derful to think of the influence this keen 
lover of art exerted upon men like For- 


tuny, Madrazo, Rico, Zamacois, and 
some of their associates. He fairly 
brought masterpieces into being. ‘‘ The 


Choice of a Model ’’ was one of the many 
canvases that were painted for him. 

It was largely through his influence 
that Fortuny, from being quite unknown, 
became famous. The brilliant painter 
was able to indulge his luxurious tastes, 
to surround himself with the things he 
loved, to live in the Alhambra at Granada, 
and to be a center of the cleverest artists 
of his day. He died in Rome in 1874, 
and his fame has been growing every year 
since. 





THE WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 

The American Water Color Society’s 
exhibitors seem to have a predilection for 
landscapes, and landscapes without any- 
thing particularly cheerful about them. 
Mr. Lathrop, for instance, with his 
lowering skies, his gray atmospheres, and 
his general depression, makes pictures 
which are sometimes true to nature, and 
are always clever, but if he had more 
sense of color we should like him better. 
We do like the fact that he paints land- 
scapes which we can locate in America. 
Our artists are not national enough. We 
are continually hearing that Americans 
buy foreign pictures. They are likely to 
continue to do so just as long as our 
artists paint imitation foreign pictures. 
They can get the Dutch or the English 
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or the French landscape rendered by a 
man who understands it, who is native to 
it. Our American artists should inter- 
pret our own nature, not only in form but 
in feeling. Until they do that we shall 
have no national art. 

One of the most interesting pictures in 
the recent exhibition was Mr. Herter’s 
‘*Sorrow.’’ It was the chief figure pic- 
ture shown there. 

Mr. Charles Curran is an artist whose 
work is not as well known as it deserves. * 
This year he exhibited two small figures 
in water color; but his best things have 
been done in oil. Hang one of his views 
on Lake Erie—not always showing any 
part of Lake Erie, but the light, high 
toned summer atmosphere of that region 
reflected on the face of a girl, or out- 
lining her figure—and you have thrown 
a flood of sunshine into the dullest room. 
Mr. Curran reminds you of nobody but 
himself, and he is one of the few distinct- 
ively American artists among the young 
men. 





ANOTHER FOREIGN PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

The Gandara portraits were chiefly in- 
teresting to Americans as studies in 
style. ° 

Like other portrait painters in New 
York this winter, M. de la Gandara suf- 
fered from the vogue of Boldini. He has 
been made much of in Paris for several 
seasons, and his portraits at the Salon 
have attracted a great deal of attention. 
He has over here a portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt which is very striking; but 
taking him altogether, he seems a little 
artificial to us. His women lack human- 
ity. They are like figures passing before 
us, remote. They are artistic, decorative, 
everything except just the real, con- 
vincing human being that we want in a 
portrait. 

M. de la Gandara’s work is more truly 
artistic than that of almost any portrait 
painter who has ever exhibited here. 
He has never painted a canvas that might 
not be considered as a picture without 
any relation to the sitter. The figures 
he shows us are beautiful, and in that 
way satisfying; but as a portrait, a con- 
vincing analytic presentation of one 
human being different from every other 
human being, a personality which causes 
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you to forget its background, not one of 
his pictures is truly great. 
* * * % 

One of the notable pictures now on ex- 
hibition in New York is a ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 
by Edwin A. Abbey. It is more ambi- 
tious than anything he has shown here 
since the ‘Holy Grail’’ series, which 
was exhibited in the metropolis before it 
found its final resting place in the Boston 
Public Library. 

The picture is shown in the Avery 
galleries and is offered for sale at eleven 
thousand dollars. It represents Hamlet 
lying on a rug before the throne, with 
the poor, beautiful, vacantly staring 
Ophelia sitting beside him. The king 
and queen sit side by side, and the queen 
is the most interesting figure in the pic- 
ture. She draws her hair forward as if 
to cover her face, and fairly cowers in the 
corner of her throne. Mr. Abbey has 
succeeded in painting a remarkable pic- 
ture of terrified guilt. 

Surrounding this picture are several 
pastels left over from Mr. Abbey’s last 
year’s exhibition. The best is a delight- 
ful portrait—surely it is a portrait—of 
‘‘Mrs. Malaprop.’’ 

* e * * * 

Leopold Flameng, the celebrated etcher, 
has just made an important etching of 
Edwin A. Abbey’s ‘Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, and Lady Anne,’’ one of the 
pictures of last year in London. 

Every year Abbey’s art grows, and it 
is probable that the next generation, 
which will have lost sight of his begin- 
nings, and will know him only as a great 
painter, will accept him without criticism 
as one of the greatest. He is certain of 
touch and always splendidly fine in con- 
ception. There is no pettiness mingled 
with his art. He is never commonplace. 

M. Chartran has brought together his 
usual number of portraits of Americans 
for the inspection of the public, and has 
added to the group several paintings 
which are not portraits. One of these is 
fairly pretty, but there is nothing to 
approach his monks of last year. The 
large portrait of Archbishop Corrigan, in 
his episcopal robes of a delicately painted 
purple, is the notable picture of the col- 
lection, and it is not by any means great. 
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It may be that M. Chartran did not find’ 


such interesting people to paint this 
year, but certainly there is a great falling 
off in his portraits. Compared with 
Madrazo’s or Boldini’s they appear at a 
disadvantage. ‘There is nothing to ap- 
proach his brilliant portrait of Mme. 
Calvé, or that of Mrs. De La Mar, which 
we saw in other years. 
*% *% % * 

The Madrazo collection is particu- 
larly interesting*just now on account of 
the prominence given to some of this 
artist’s paintings in the Stewart collec- 
tion. He was the artist whom Mr. 
Stewart chose to paint his own portrait. 

The most interesting of the Madrazo 
portraits is a large one of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, who was Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt. She lends herself admirably 
to portraiture, having a face full of color 
and animation. The portrait is life size 
and full length, and represents her in a 
gown of white and lavender satin, seated 
on a garden bench, with a wide hat 
beside her. It is painted somewhat after 
the poses Sir Joshua was wont to employ 
for his sitters, but essentially modernized. 

Madrazo’s sister was the wife of For- 
tuny, and the two men were close friends. 

% % * * 

The student of portraiture may always 
find examples of the old masters in New 
York. It is seldom that some of the 
dealers have not portraits by the great 
men, particularly of the English school. 
Just now there are a very strong Raeburn 
and a good Sir Joshua Reynolds at the 
Blakeslee galleries. 

* * % ¥% 

Boldini has added two or three pictures 
to his New York exhibition, but since 
his arrival he has painted many that will 
be seen only by the originals and their 
friends. 

One of the new ones, and a very strik- 
ing one, is a sketch of Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe, the actress. It is very broadly 
painted, with no attention to detail, and 
a notice is placed in the frame telling us 
that it is the work of one afternoon. 
Like everything Boldini does, it is bril- 
liant and clever, but for all that, it is a 
little hard. One cannot but wish to see 
it a hundred years from now, when those 
whites will be toned down. 
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| | the city could not break. 


T’ was not only Rita’s sex that made 
the boys so angry. They could have 
forgiven her for being a girl if she had 
not taken an unfair advantage of the fact, 
and made it a source of capital. No one 
had aright to bring undue influence to 
bear on patrons. As if the authorized 
cry of the trade were not good enough 
for her, she had to go on adding feminine 
flyers utterly out of place in a business 
transaction. 

‘‘Papers, papers! All about the suey- 
cide!’’ her voice would blare out, not 
unlike a feminine brass band, and rich 
with superfluous r’s. If she had stopped 
there it would have been all right; but 
who ever heard of a woman that knew 
when she’d said enough? ‘‘Don’t you 
want one? It’s only five cents, you 
know,” she would bleat coaxingly, look- 
ing so pretty in her short blue gown and 
braided pigtail that not one man in’ six 
could resist her. And she did not con- 
sider the business ended the minute the 
nickel touched her grubby little palm, 
either, but looked up and smiled and 
said, ‘‘Oh, thank you!’’ so earnestly 
that many a customer bought another (to 
drop in the gutter a block or two further 
on), or looked out for her next time, when 
the boys were at his heels. 

And Rita, puffed up with the jingle of 
the nickels in her pocket, strutted proudly 
about the ferry, blithely calling her wares, 
while the boys lounged in forced con- 
tempt against the walls, and scorned to 
cry their papers till she had passed, 
watching her much as St. Bernards might 
watch the antics of a Japanese poodle. 
They were far too proud to compete 
openly with her; also too wise. 

Rita was not what you would call sen- 
sitive. In the intervals of business she 
hung around her rivals, and listened 


A DOLLAR SCOOP. 
BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


The story of a business partnership between two small mice of the San | 
Francisco wharves, who undertook to gnaw through ropes that the great lions of | 








frankly to what they were talking about. 
When they made fun of her, she smiled 
with the air of one who understands and 
tolerates, and their insults passed over 
her as if she had been oiled. 

It was one of those days when the fog 
muffled: the bay like a gray blanket, and 
the ferry boats ran only once an hour, 
that they might feel their way across in 
comparative safety. Business was dull, 
and Rita, seeing what looked like an in- 
teresting conversation going on among 
half a dozen boys perched on a baggage 
truck, came and seated herself on the 
other end of the obtuse angle, dangling 
her feet in happy independence. 

‘‘Haven’t sprained your calliope, have 
you ? ’’ queried one of the boys, in mock 
anxiety. Rita merely grinned. Repar- 
tee was not her strong point. The others 
ignored her completely. 

‘‘T tell you, fellers, get onto a real 
good thing before the reporters do, and 
you’re made,’’ went on the one who had 
been holding forth. ‘‘When Billy saw 
Black Mary bobbing around in the bay, 
he had the savey to chase right up to the 
Recorder office while the others was fish- 
ing her out, and they just had time to 
squeeze ina bully article before they went 
to press. You oughter seen it-—‘ On the 
Face of the Waters—Suicide of a No- 
torious Character—The Last Chapter in 
the Career of Black Mary ’—and all that. 
The other papers didn’t get it, so it was 
a scoop ; and they give Billy a dollar.” 

‘‘But she came to all right, and it 
wasn’t no suicide,’’ objected one of the 
others. ‘‘ She just fell off in a drunk.”’ 

‘*That don’t matter,’’ insisted the first 
speaker. ‘‘So long as the other papers 
don’t get it it’s a scoop, whether it’s true 
or fake. Say, isn’t it most time for that 
boat ? ”’ 
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Rita looked over her shoulder at the 
clock, peering dimly down through the 
fog, and the boys seized the chance to all 
jump up at once, letting her end of the 
truck seesaw down to earth with a dislo- 
cating bump. She sprang up with a 
stinging funny bone in every joint, and 
stuck out her tongue at them, which was, 
with her, the alternative of a grin, then 
soothed her feelings by selling three 
papers right in front of their eyes, before 
she strolled away along the dripping 
wharves. A big idea was puffing in her 
brain, and she wanted to get it in work- 
ing order; but it is hard to think all by 
yourself, For the first time, Rita wished 
she had a partner. 

A dismal little figure was sitting on the 
edge of one of the piers, all alone in the 
fog, staring down at the dirty scows that 
bumped forlorniy at their moorings be- 
low. 

‘‘Hello, Shavings! ’’ Rita called, with 
the glimmer of a new idea. 

Shavings did not hear. Beside him lay 
a soggy pile of unsold papers. The pale, 
spiral curls that had won him his name 
dangled down to the two rear buttons of 
his overalls in back, and dripped limply 
from his shoulders. These curls stood for 
the tragedy of a life. Shavings suffered 
a daily martyrdom that no grown person 
would have endured, and wandered a sad 
but plucky little outcast among his fel- 
lows, all because his mother thought the 
ringlets were ‘‘ cunning '’—or perhaps it 
was ‘‘cute’’—and refused to have them 
clipped. They hurt his business with 
their foolish fluttering around his dingy, 
high backed overalls, they scorched his 
pride, and walled him away from his 
kind with their unmanliness. And law 
abiding little Shavings never dreamed 
that there was any way out of it, or that 
they would not cling to him until he was 
seventy times seven, if he had the imis- 
fortune to live that long. One of the 
boys had just started up a refrain to the 
effect that Shavings’ head was coming un- 
raveled, and knowing how it would pur- 
sue him, he had crept away to look into 
the idea of suicide. The water beneath 
had an opalescent gleam that did not sug- 
gest cleanliness, but it would probably 
do as well as any other to drown in. He 
was wondering if he would bump against 
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the wharf as persistently as the Mattie C. 
was doing, when Rita’s voice sent the dark 
thought scurrying back to its hole. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Shavey?’’ she 
said sympathetically, sitting down be- 
side him and letting her feet dangle over 
the edge, a couple of inches lower than his 
stubby boots, thanks to her three years’ 
seniority. 

The kindly words sent a glow through 
the chilled and aching heart of Shavings. 
For a moment, he could almost have told 
her his trouble. Not quite, though. It 
still lay too deep for words. So he stared 
into the slimy water and said nothing. 

‘*Do you know what a scoop is? ’’ pur- 
sued Rita. ‘‘ Well, it’s when you tella 
newspaper something it doesn’t know. 
Then it prints it in big letters, and you 
yell it on the street, and none of the other 
papers can print it tillthe next day. It’s 
an awful big thing to make a scoop.’’ 

Shavings began to hold up his head. 
It was so beautiful to be talked to just as 
if he were a regular person, with no de- 
formity to disqualify his right to trousers. 

‘*T was thinking,’’ said Rita; ‘‘ what if 
you and me should club together and find 
out things that nobody knows, and then 
tell the Recorder about them. If we got 
something good, they’d give us a dollar, 
and maybe more. What do you say? ’’ 

For the first time in his seven years, 
Shavings had forgotten his curls. His 
eyes were as big as silver dollars with ex- 
citement. 

‘‘Great!’’ he shouted. It wasn’t only 
the money and the importance of helping 
a big paper that was swelling his chest to 
the bursting point and pushing his heart 
up into his throat and spreading delicious, 
warm tears under his eyelids. It was 
this first recognition that he, even he, had 
his place in the brotherhood of inan. At 
that moment he could have died for Rita. 
He jumped to his feet. 

‘‘And I know something this very 
second,’’ he cried. 

Not long after, two panting figures 
scuffled up the long, dark stairs that led 
to the Recorder’s editorial rooms. <A 
slight complication had arisen on the 
first flight. As every one knows, if you 
say ‘‘I choose to tell’’ before the other 
person does, you have an inviolable right, 
as sacred as ‘‘ King’s X” or ‘ Misfor- 
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givings,”’ to give out the cream of the 
news. But Rita and Shavings having 
both said it at exactly the same second, 
the only way to settle the matter was to 
see which could get to the top first. 

Shavings’ breath held out best, but he 
reckoned without his bashfulness, which 
swooped down on his soaring spirit 
and brought it cowering to earth the 
instant he found himself in the gaslit 
apartment at the top, with men scurry- 
ing past in every direction, and three 
lordly office boys lounging around a table. 
He stood tongue tied and crimson while 
Rita came confidently forward. 

‘* We want to see the editor,’’ she an- 
nounced. 

The three boys stared with widening 
mouths at the small couple. 

‘‘Which editor?’’ said one. ‘‘ Would 
you prefer the managing editor, the news 
editor, the city editor, the Sunday 
editor, the sporting e 

Rita broke in impatiently. 

‘‘T want the editor you tell scoops to,”’ 
she said. 

A general smile went around the room. 
Hurrying men paused, holding the doors 
with their feet, to hear the rest. 

‘“You’ve brought in a story, have 
you?’’ said the boy. ‘‘Well, perhaps 
you'd better tell it to me, and I’ll take it 
in. The editors are all too busy to see 
people just now.”’ 

‘* Well, but you know it’s our scoop. 
We get the dollar,’’said Rita earnestly. 
‘* It’s about Mrs. Mulligan, and she had 
twins this very morning at nine o’clock. 
It’s true, for her Katy told Shavings 
about it herself, and they’re a boy anda 
girl, and——”’ : 

The rest was buried in an avalanche of 
laughter. Rita stood stanchly in the 
midst of it, red and defiant. 

‘Well, it’s true,’’ she shrieked. ‘‘If 
you don’t believe me, you can go and see 
them for yourself. And I’ll never tell 
your old paper another thing !’’ 

The uproar tried to subdue itself a little 
under this, and a young man, whose face 
was now very grave, stepped forward, 
taking out his cigar with appeasing 
deference. 

‘Of course we believe you,’’ he said. 
‘‘It was very nice of you to come and tell 
us. Who gave you the idea of doing it ?”’ 





‘‘Why, they gave Billy a dollar for 
telling about Black Mary, and I should 
think two babies was worth as much as 
one old black dago that didn’t drownd 
after all,’’ said Rita, still resentful. 

‘‘A great deal more,’’ said the young 
man ; ‘‘ but, you see, twins happen very 
often, and people like to read about sui- 
cides better. Now, suppose you keep 
your eyes out for anything very queer 
and surprising that you see, and then 
you come and tell me about it. Ask for 
Mr. Baker. I’ll guarantee the dollar if 
you bring anything good. How does 
that suit you?”’ 

The children were delighted, and 
beamed proudly on the subdued crowd. 

‘“You mustn’t come running in with 
just anything, you know,’’ Mr. Baker 
warned. ‘‘It must be something very 
queer. Dead good copy, there,’’ he 
added to the man beside him. 

‘“‘Um. But, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
shove it into the Supp.,” said the other 
tiredly. ‘‘ We have thirty seven remark- 
able kids on the files now.”’ 

During the next few days Rita and 
Shavings explored every nook and cranny 
of the water front in the hope of finding 
something queer and interesting enough 
to suit the Recorder, but from the Fish- 
erman’s Wharf to the Potrero there 
seemed to be nothing worthy of a big 
silver dollar. The boys jeered at the part- 
nership, shouting ‘‘ Two little girls in 
blue !’’ with insulting emphasis; at which 
Shavings flushed tothe edge of his hated 
curls, and longed with all the ardor of 
his still unbroken spirit to fight. But he 
was as handicapped as an undocked ter- 
rier, and the puniest little scrub in the 
profession could get the better of him 
while his head offered a score of handles, 
each with a separate anguish at its base. 
Rita stuck out her tongue till it threat- 
ened to come up by the roots, but cared 
little, not divining the torture it meant 
to the sensitive spirit beside her. 

Irate one afternoon, when they were 
least expecting it, something queer 
enough for any paper came in their way. 
They were sitting in the shadow of a huge 
pile of lumber at the end of a forlorn, 
dingy street which they had been explor- 
ing. An occasional electric car hummed 
down it, switched its trolley around, and 
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hurried away, glad to be out of such a 
neighborhood. Dust and sand whirled 
chokingly from the empty lots, and beat 
like rain on a few staggering houses and 
a couple of saloons. Between them and 
the desolate wharf stretched endless 
squares of lumber, piled log cabin fashion, 
aud offering fine opportunities for play- 
ing house to any one not burdened with 
business cares. 

Rita was stumbling through the /e- 
corder’s lurid account of the fire at the 
Hotel Broderick, in which the Spanish 
dancer Teresita had lost all her beautiful 
gowns and laces and jewels, when the 
car, contrary to its custom, produced two 
passengers, an elderly woman and a young 
one, who alighted and strolled aimlessly 
along until the car had disappeared again. 
Then their manner changed. They looked 
up and down, and when satisfied that there 
was no one in sight, hurried towards. the 
lumber piles. The children inferred a 
mystery, and set their eyes to the chinks 
of their hiding place. The young woman 
wore a trim little hat and a mackintosh 
with big capes, and walked with a quick, 
short step that was at once nervous and 
resolute. She carried a straw traveling 
basket. The other was worn and shabby, 
yet it was a different sort of shabbiness 
from what the children knew, and roused 
a vague respect. Her face, as well as her 
clothes, suggested that when it was new 
it had been accustomed to better sur- 
roundings. Just now it wore a look of 
repressed anxiety. 

‘‘Here’s a good place, mother,’’ said 
the girl, leading the way into an angle of 
the lumber piles, close to where the 
children lay. They could catch broken 
glimpses of her movements as she knelt 
down and unstrapped her bag, and occa- 
sional fragments of conversation. Sud- 
denly the girl’s voice rose a little. 

‘‘Mother, you are making it so hard 
forme! Don’t you suppose I’m fright- 
ened, too? I’d back out this minute if I 
could see any other way.’’ And again, 
impatiently: ‘‘But I want to live, 
whether you do or not. And Iintend to. 
This is my chance, and I don’t mean to 
throw it away. I’m ready now. Will 
vou see if the coast is clear?” The elder 
woman stepped outside and looked about 
the forlorn neighborhood. The children 
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were so near they could see how wet her 
eyes were. 

‘«There is no one in sight, but a car is 
coming,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Well, you take it and go home now,’’ 
said the other. ‘‘I’ll wait here till 
you’re gone. Here is the bag. Don’t 
woiry ; I'll get through all right. Good 
by.”’ 

The elder woman went wearily away, and 
there was silence till the car had whirled 
out of sight. Then the girl came slowly 
out from her hiding place, and the chil- 
dren nearly screamed at the transforma- 
tion. Instead of the mackintosh, she wore 
a limp, ragged gown of blue cotton that 
flapped weakly around battered shoes. A 
disreputable straw hat with a wisp of 
aigret shooting out rakishly from a 
burst crown was tipped over her face, 
which was further concealed by strag- 
gling locks of her dark hair. Her decided 
walk had slipped into an aimless sham- 
ble. The children squeezed each other’s 
hands, and as the uncouth figure started 
along the wharves, followed as stealthily 
as two little Indians, keeping in the 
shadow as much as possible. 

The girl was evidently anxious to slip 
along unseen in the gathering dusk. 
When a crowd of boys approached, she 
hid behind a great truck till they had 
passed, and her face looked frightened. 
A sauntering policeman sent her scurry- 
ing upa side street, but she kept to the 
water front as much as possible. 

At the end of a grimy street, given 
over chiefly to sailors’ boarding houses 
and saloons, stood Black Mary’s cottage. 
Passing close to it, as if to escape the 
notice of a group onthe other side, the 
girl stumbled over the step and fell with 
a crash against the very door which the 
neighbors hurried past as respectfully as 
the width of the street allowed. 

It flung open, and a scowling, swarthy 
figure stood in the doorway. The chil- 
dren drew as near as they dared, forget- 
ting everything in the excitement of a 
good look at Black Mary, the dreaded, 
the mysterious, into whose cabin no one 
ever went by daylight, whatever the dark- 
ness covered; to whose door the law 
had come a score of times, only to be 
cleverly evaded under the mocking glint 
of the wicked old eyes. A ring of 
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curious people gathered as she stood 
scowling at the forlorn figure on the step. 
She was as seamed and gnarled as a scrub 
oak, and the police knew that she was 
part Mexican and part Indian, with a 
dash of negro in the background—not a 
pleasant combination to run in single 
handed. 

The girl on the step did not even look 
up. She was clutching her ankle with 
both hands and rocking as though in pain. 
When she saw that a crowd was gather- 
ing, she shrank and turned imploringly 
to the unfriendly face above her. The 
children had crept to the corner of the 
hut. 4 

‘‘Please let me come in for a second— 
just till they go,’’ she exclaimed nerv- 
ously. ‘‘ My foot will be all right in a 
minute. It’s only a twist.”’ 

‘They won't eat you,’’ said Black 
Mary crossly, preparing to shut the door. 
The crowd pressed closer. 

‘*T’ve two bits you can have, if you’ll 
just let me in till they go,’’ whispered 
the girl. 

‘‘Let’s see it,’’ was the gruff answer. 
‘Well, youcan stay ten minutes. ’Tain’t 
most people that would want to,’’ she 
added with a chuckle, as she shut the 
door on the spectators. 

It was growing dark, and the loiterers 
soon began to dwindle away in search of 
other excitements. The children waited 
in awed suspense. 

‘‘She could get out now,’’ whispered 
Shavings, after an interval. ‘* Nobody’d 
seeher. Couldn’t we whistle or some- 
thing ?’’ 

‘‘But do we want her to?’’ said Rita 
thoughtfully. ‘If she has done some- 
thing awful and is fleeing for her life, 
why, we ought to catch her. That’s the 
scoop, you know. I guess she’s mur- 
dered her lover, don’t you?’’ A course 
of big black ‘‘ scare heads’’ had decidedly 
rubbed the bloom off Rita’s childish in- 
nocence. 

‘‘T don’t care if she did. I guess he 
needed it,’’ said Shavings excitedly. ‘I 
ain’t going to give her away. I’ll—I’ll 
—I’1l——”’ 

‘* Well, all right, we won’t,” said Rita 
easily. ‘‘ We'll see just where she goes 
and tell Mr. Baker about it, and he can 
do what he likes. My, I wouldn’t be 


alone with Black Mary! Shouldn't won- 
der if she’d killed her by this time.’’ 

‘*Tet’s peek in,’’ whispered Shavings, 
pointing toa grimy little window at the 
side, through which a dull light flickered. 

With hearts that pounded fearfully, the 
two climbed on top of a broken wheel- 
barrow that lay beneath the window, and 
peered in. A flaring candle showed a 
dreary, dirty room, littered with rubbish. 
On a bench sat the girl, holding her 
ankle in both hands. Her face was pale, 
but her eyes were alert and eager, secm- 
ing to see on every side of her at once. 
Black Mary sat by the table, and was just 
refilling a tumbler from a tall bottle. 
She put the latter down between the 
candle and the window, and Rita squinted 
knowingly at the line of the dark con- 
tents. 

‘‘She’ll talk, this glass, and be real 
friendly ; but the next, she’ll be cross as 
two sticks, and her legs will begin to go,”’ 
she whispered. And poor little Shavings, 
envying her her worldly knowledge, 
nodded as though he knew all about it. 

Rita was right. Black Mary talked 
volubly—it seemed to be about politics— 
till the bottom of the glass appeared ; then 
she grew morose, and poured out another 
in sullen silence. 

‘‘Oh, why don’t she go?’’ whispered 
Shavings, with chattering teeth. 

The girl inside, not having had Rita’s 
advantages, was unwise enough to repeat 
some unanswered question, and the old 
woman turned on her furiously, with a 
stream of language that made the dim 
light of the candle shudder and shrink. 
The girl started up, but Black Mary came 
towards her, lurching, and threatened her 
with the now empty glass. 

‘*Move, and I’ll smash you,”’ the chil- 
dren heard her shout. ‘‘ You don’t go 
till you tell me what you’re about, sneak- 
ing into my house for fear some one 


would look at you. What have you 
done? What do you want? Speak up, 
or I'll = 





There was a sudden crash against the 
window. In the terror of the moment, 
the children had leaned breathlessly for- 
ward, till the old wheelbarrow, losing its 
balance, had flung them out. Black 
Mary sprang towards the sound, then 
stood as though turned to stone, the glass 
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still upraised. ‘The girl darted up, and a 
second later the cabin door banged. 

‘‘There she goes! Come, come!”’ 
gasped Rita, dragging Shavings to his 
feet and plunging forward. Tripping, 
falling, sobbing with excitement, they 
started after the scudding footsteps, but 
the girl was too fleet for them, and disap- 
peared hopelessly in the dark streets. 

Meanwhile Black Mary still gazed stu- 
pidly at the window. ‘Then she swore in 
a new way, that might almost have been 
called half hearted, and getting out 
another bottle that she had intended for 
the next day, proceeded to get very drunk 
indeed ; but she could not quite drown 
out the sight of a little pale face in a 
nimbus of golden hair that had appeared 
at her window for one awful second. For 
the first time in forty years Black Mary 
crossed herself. 

A cruel blow awaited the children at 
the Recorder office. Mr. Baker was up in 
Sacramento, and would not be back until 
the following afternoon. The next day 
crawled away by inches, and the firm did 
not sell half a dozen papers between 
them, they were so absorbed in discuss- 
ing the mysterious girl. Shavings was 
inclined to the injured innocence theory, 
but Rita would not give up the murdered 
lover, and made out an elaborate case, 
based largely on Recorder head lines. 
When they were finally admitted, they 
found the editor seated at a big desk ina 
little office, with a pile of letters and 
manuscripts in front of him. 

He nodded to the children with a pleas- 
ant, ‘‘Just a minute,’’ and turned to 
speak to a young woman who had fol- 
lowed them in. 

‘Your stuff is very good, Miss Har- 
rison,” he said, ‘‘ Weshall run it in the 
Sunday. I’m sure we shall have plenty 
of regular work for you.”’ 

‘‘T’m very glad,’’ said the girl. Atthe 
sound of her voice, Rita clutched Shav- 
ings by the arm, and both stared open 
mouthed. 

‘‘T wish you would get an interview 
with Teresita about what she lost in the 
fire,’’? Mr. Baker went on. ‘‘She wants 
sixty thousand dollars insurance, and the 
companies are trying to persuade her that 
some of the valuables were stolen, not 
burned. You won’t have any trouble with 
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How 
You’re the 
fifth woman who has tried it, and the first 
who has succeeded, or even got a word 
out of her.’’ 

‘‘It was strategy,’’ said Miss Harrison, 


her, if you could work Black Mary. 
did you get her to let you in? 


with a laugh. But the children knew. 

She went out, and Mr. Baker turned 
with businesslike gravity. ‘‘ Well, have 
you found something very strange and in- 
teresting ?’’ he asked. 

The children stood flushed and mute. 
‘Their wonderful scoop had been snatched 
away before their eyes. The patient track- 
ing and the shivering fright and the green 
and yellow bruises had all been for noth- 
ing. They had neglected their legitimate 
business, disappointed their regular 
patrons, let others proclaim the murders 
and fires, while they were off on a wild 
goose chase, trying to report a reporter. 
It was too hard. Shavings stared at the 
wall with eyes that did not dare wink, and 
two big tears rolled down Rita’s cheeks. 

‘My dear kids, what is the matter ?’’ 
exclaimed the editor, and then the whole 
thing came out pell mell. He was kind 
and sympathetic, and sent them away com- 
forted, each with ten cents firm in a moist 
clasp. They never knew what strange 
sounds echoed through that little office, 
and several other offices in turn, after 
they had gone. 

One morning, a few days later, after 
the rush of business was over, Rita 
strolled along the wharves to take a fur- 
tive stare at Black Mary’s cottage, which 
drew her as the blood stained floor does a 
murderer. Shavings came, too, but he 
was morose and unresponsive, swamped 
in bitter memories. ‘The very Billy who 
had won the historic dollar had greeted 
him that morning with a cry of ‘‘Gee! I 
see snakes!’’ and a realistic attack of 
delirium tremens, and the joke had flown 
back and forth about the ferries with a 
hundred witty variations wherever the 
poor little Medusa head had appeared. 

Shavings had sold his papers and said 
nothing, but his endurance was strained 
to the breaking point. He wanted to 
massacre Billy and all his jeering crew, 
then creep into a corner and die quietly 
by himself, where no one would ever 
again see and laugh at the foolish, dan- 
gling curls. 
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‘** There’s Black Mary going out,’’ ex- 
claimed Rita. ‘‘She’s locked her door 
and she’s got a hat on, so she must be 
going some ways. Let’s go and peek in.’’ 

They watched Black Mary walk with 
unusual steadiness up the street and 
board a car before they ventured to come 
near. The cabin looked more bleary and 
squalid than ever. The wheelbarrow lay 
on its side just as they had left it. 

‘‘That girl came up this way, and then 
she just fell down kerchunk, on purpose,’”’ 
said Rita, acting it out as she spoke. 
The step, being merely a rakish board on 
two dissolute supports, bounced up with 
her, landing her in the dirt, but she 
picked herself up unresentfully. ‘‘She 
didn’t really hurt herself, but she did 
hurt this old step. The top board is most 
off. Let’s fix it straight. Why, what’s 
this?’’ She lifted a small object that 
was lying in the dirt under the step, a 
narrow tarnished case two or three inches 
long witha piece of broken chain attached. 
There were two elabarate rings at the 
top. Rita pulled them, and out came a 
pair of tiny scissors, their blades still 
bright and new, thanks to their close 
sheath. 

‘‘Scissors! Did you ever?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Isn’t that a funny way to 
keep them, in a brass box ? Howdo you 
suppose they got under there ?” 

Shavings sat down on the other end of 
the step with his back to his partner, and 
kicked up the dust in sullen silence. 

‘S You mad, Shavey ?’’ 

The “fifendly, anxious tone did what 
nothing else could have done; it dragged 
his grief right up to the surface. 

‘‘Yes,I am. I wisht I was dead,’’ he 
burst forth. ‘‘I can’t stand it nolonger.’’ 

‘¢ Stand what ?”’ 

He seized his hair in both hands and 
faced her with tragic eyes. 

‘* Them—curls.’’ 

Rita pondered some seconds. 

‘“You mean because the boys josh 
vou?’’ she finally asked, with a puzzled 
frown, 

He nodded and turned away, sick with 
disappointment. She did not wnder- 
stand. 

“Why don’t you cut ’em off?’’ asked 
Rita. He looked at her much as if she 
had suggested scuttling an ocean liner. 
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‘‘ But—my mother. ’’ he stamumiered, 

‘‘She’d be mad, of course, but she 
couldn’t put ’em back,’’ was the brazen 
answer. 

The knowledge of sedition, privy con- 
spiracy, and rebellion dawned on the 
soul of Shavings. His eyes widened and 
his cheeks blazed. He breathed hard. 

“T’'ll cut ’em off for you, if you want. 
We've got the scissors right here,’’ Rita 
continued, in an every day voice. 

‘Oh, Rita, will you?’’ he shouted, 
jumping to his feet in such excitement 
that the board tipped up again. 

‘‘Tjus’ soon. If I had a hammer, I 
could fix this old step.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, come on, come quick!’ urged 
Shavings, tugging at his doomed curls 
in an agony of impatience. ‘‘ Nobody ’Il 
see us around here behind the wheelbar- 
row. Cut ’em off, quick! ’’ 

He flung himself down on the ground, 
on the very spot where he had fallen the 
night they had dreamed of a great scoop, 
and Rita knelt beside him. She took one 
long curl in her hand, then paused, con- 
sidering. 

“You know, Shavey, your mother ‘Il 
be madder’n hops,’’shesaid. He nodded, 
but did not change his position. 

‘‘You’ve got to be sure,’’ she pursued, 
settling back on here heels. ‘‘ Which 
would you drather, curls or a licking? ”’ 

Shavings held up his head gloriously. 

‘‘ Fourteen lickings,’’ he said. 

‘¢ All right,then ;’’ and the little blades 
grated thrillingly through their first vic- 





tim. A few moments later there was a 
shimmering heap on Shavings’ news- 


papers, and his head had a strange, 
patchy look that would have given a bar- 
ber hysterics. But his face was beautiful. 

He stood feeling his head while Rita 
tore out an advertisement page to wrap 
his curls in. 

‘* You can sell the paper just the same, 
No one will know it’s gone,’’ she said. 

‘*But that wouldn’t be fair,’’ he pro- 
tested. 

‘‘Well, then, we’ll give it to some poor 
person who can’t buy one,’’ amended 
Rita. ‘* Now, do you know what I’d do, 
if l was you? I’d go right home and get 
it over.”’ 

Shavings straightened up, his eyes 
shining bravely. Then he grew rather 
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pale and slipped his hand into hers, for, 
after all, he was only a very little boy. 

‘‘Walk as far as the corner with me,’’ 
he whispered. 

Rita had alonely afternoon. She tried 
hard to find an excuse for a call on Mr. 
Baker, and finally wandered into the 
neighborhood without one. 

‘‘T don’t suppose Shavings’ curls would 
be a scoop, but I should think he’d like 
to hear about it, any way,’’ she argued, as 
she climbed the stairs. 

‘«Tell Mr. Baker it’s me,’’ she said to 
the office boy, who grinned as he obeyed. 
In a minute or two Miss Harrison came 
out. 

‘‘Mr. Baker is very sorry, but he is too 
busy to see any one,’’ she said. ‘‘But I 
want to thank you for helping me so the 
ether night. If you hadn’t banged 
against Black Mary’s house, I don’t know 
how I should have got away. It was very 
nice of you. Was it anything very 
special you wanted to tell Mr. Baker ? ”’ 

‘‘No, it wasn’t a scoop,’’ admitted 
Rita. ‘I just thought he’d like to know 
about Shavings’ curls being cut off. We 
found these funny little scissors.’’ 

Miss Harrison took the case with an ex- 
clamation, and examined it on every 
side. 

‘*Where did you find this? ’’? she de- 
manded. 

‘‘Down there at Black Mary's cabin. 
And I told Shavings Me 

‘Come with me,’’ interrupted the re- 
porter, and hurried Rita straight into the 
little office with the big desk. ‘‘ Mr. 
Raker, I think we’ve gota big thing,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘That was found at 
Black Mary’s cabin, and I’m almost cer- 
tain it belongs to a chatelaine Teresita 
was wearing when I interviewed her—a 
big, jingling thing with lorgnettes and 
mirrors and purses dangling from it. I 
noticed they were all in this queer pat- 
tern—it’s gold, you see—and that one 
chain had nothing on it.”’ 

‘*And you think——”’ said Mr. Baker. 

‘‘This may prove that some of the 
jewels were stolen, not burned, and that 
Black Mary had a hand in it.”’ 

‘* Good work !’’ exclaimed the editor. 
‘‘T'll look into that myself, but I can’t 
do anything for an hour. Suppose, Rita, 
you and Shavings come here at six, and 





we'll get some dinner together—if your 
parents will let you, of course.’’ Rita 
grinned at this, but made no comment. 
‘‘ And then you can show me just where 
you found it, and tell me all you know. 
Leave the scissors with me, and don’t you 
breathe a hint of this to a living soul. 
Six o’clock, remember ;’’ and he attacked 
the yellow paper in front of him with a 
flying pencil, while Rita went joyfully 
away in search of her partner. 

At five by the ferry clock Shavings had 
marched down Market Street with his 
papers over his arm. He held his head 
very high, and looked around him with 
the air of one who has the full rights of 
citizenship. A barber had done his best 
to smooth and even what was left by 
Rita’s shearing, and the round head 
looked very small and naked. Shavings 
walked a trifle stiffly, but that might have 
been from pride. As he sauntered up to 
the ferry, an astonished cat call from one 
newsboy drew the attention of the rest. 

‘« Shavings’ head hasn’t got its clothes 
on !’’ he shouted. 

It was the boy who had started the tor- 
turing refrain of ‘‘ Shavings’ head is com- 
ing unraveled,’’ and the memory of past 
suffering acted on the present exaltation 
like a spark on nitroglycerin. 

With a savage ‘‘ You would, would 
you?’’ Shavings flung down his papers 
and plunged like a fury on his adversary. 
The latter was slightly the bigger, but he 
was taken by surprise, and he had not the 
pent up passion of seven years to relieve. 
He struck out wildly, but Shavings was 
working with fists and feet and the top 
of his head, beating, pounding, butting, 
his face crimson, and his heart ready to 
burst with the freedom and the glory of 
the fight. The boys gathered in a de- 
lighted ring, and as the white head 
rammed the last gasp of breath out of the 
adversary’s bruised body, a shout went 
up, the sweetest cry that ever fell on 
human ears: 

“Bully for Shavings !”’ 

The tide had turned, and all the in- 
glorious past was wiped out. He was 
one of the crowd forever more. 

Rita found her partner with a purple 
cheek and a swollen nose, fraternizing 
with the most exclusive set of the enemy, 
and for a minute her heart sank. But it 
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never occurred to Shavings to go back on 
her, even though she belonged to a sex 
with which he was no longer allied. He 
waved his cap and went over to tell her 
about it, and the boys, newly respectful, 
made no comments. 

It was dark when the two children 
guided Mr. Baker down to Black Mary’s 
eabin, and showed him, with excited 
whispers, how the scissors had lain in 
the dirt under the loose step. He talked 
to them just as ifthey were grown up. 

‘“‘Tf we can prove that the scissors be- 
longed on Teresita’s chatelaine, we can 
be pretty sure there are more of her 
things in that little house,’’ he said ; 
‘‘and perhaps we can get them back for 
her. We may even prove that Black 
Mary set fire to the Broderick so that she 
could steal the jewels. And if it all 
comes out right and no other paper gets 
hold of it, that will be a real dollar scoop. 
But you’ll spoil it all if you tell.” 

The children would have sewn up their 
mouths with black shoe thread to prove 
their good faith. Just then they had to 
grasp each other’s hands and stand very 
still in the darkness, for the cabin door 
opened. 

‘‘Look again some time. I think I 
must have lost them down here,’’ said a 
low voice. Then some one, young and 
light footed, came down the rickety step 
and hurried away. As she walked, there 
was a swish of silk and a slight clanking. 

The editor muttered something that 
would have shocked well brought up 
children. 

‘“‘What is 


it? Why will you be 


damned ? ’’ whispered Rita. 
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‘* Because that was Teresita herself,’’ 
answered the editor. ‘Children, this 
scoop is getting curiouser and curiouser, 
but I think I can promise that you'll get 
your dollar all right. Now you must go 
home and not open your mouths. I’ve 
got to hustle.”’ 

And he did hustle, so cleverly and 
effectively that the next morning the 
Recorder delighted the insurance com- 
panies and exasperated the rival dailies 
by announcing that a large part of the 
jewels and laces of Teresita had been 
stolen, not burned, and that the thief 
was no other than Teresita herself, aided 
and abetted by her aged grandmother, a 
notorious character who went by thename 
of Black Mary. The evening papers 
avenged themselves by denying it as a 
‘‘ Recorder fake,’’ and the morning 
papers tried to make light of it, but it 
was a big discovery, and in the end they 
all acknowledged the fact by the size and 
blackness of the headlines they gave it. 
Mr. Baker was promoted, Miss Harrison 
became a regular member of the staff on 
a good salary, and Rita and Shavings 
received two dollars apiece and tickets 
to the circus. And no one ever hinted 
that their part in it was only an acci- 
dent. 

During the sensational trial which fol- 
lowed the Recorder had a glorious time 
puffing and pluming itself and pointing 
out its own adroitness ; but it never could 
match with its pride the little girl who 
strutted about the ferry, crying, ‘‘ All 
about the stolen jewels! ’’ and selling 
more papers than any three boys put to- 
gether. 








THE COMPASS, 


A THING so fragile that one feather’s weight 
Might break its poise or turn the point aside, 

The mightiest vessel, with her tons of freight, 
O’er pathless seas from port to port will guide. 


What wonder, then, if lodged within the breast, 
Some simple, yet unwavering faith may lie 
To guide the laden soul to ports of rest 
And, like the compass, point it to the sky ? 


John Troland. 
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MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


The clever English author names “David Copperfield” as an especial favorite 
in fiction, tells of its influence upon his own life, and passes in review Dickens’ 








HERE was once upon atime a charm- 
ing young lady, possessed of much 
taste, who was asked by an anxious 
parent, the years going on and family 
expenditure not decreasing, which of the 
numerous and eligible young men then 
paying court to her, she liked the best. 
She replied that that was her difficulty ; 
she could not make up her mind which she 
liked the best. They were all so nice. 
She could not possibly select one to the ex- 
clusion of all the others. What she would 
have liked would be to marry the lot, but 
that, she presumed, was impracticable. 

I feel I resemble that young lady, not 
so much in charm and beauty as in inde- 
cision of mind, when the question is 
that of my favorite author and my favorite 
book. It is as if one were asked one’s 
favorite food. There are times when one 
fancies an egg with one’s tea. On other 
occasions one dreams of a kipper. Today 
one clamors for lobsters. ‘Tomorrow one 
feels one never wishes to see a lobster 
again. One determines to settle down, 
for a time, to a diet of bread and milk 
and rice pudding. Asked suddenly to say 
whether I preferred ices to soup, or beef- 
steaks to caviare, I should be completely 
nonplussed. 

There may be readers who care for 
only one literary diet. I am a person of 
gross appetites, requiring many authors to 
satisfy me. There are moods when the 
savage strength of the Bronté sisters is 
companionable to me. One rejoices in 
the unrelieved gloom of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ as in the lowering skies of a 
stormy autumn. Perhaps part of the 
marvel of the book comes from the know]l- 


edge that the authoress was a slight, 
delicate young girl. One wonders what 
her future work would have been had 
she lived to gain a wider experience of 
life; or was it well for her fame that 
nature took the pen so soon from her 
hand? Her suppressed vehemence may 
have been better suited to these tangled 
Yorkshire byways than to the more open, 
cultivated fields of life. 

There is not much similarity between 
the two books, yet when recalling Emily 
3ronté my thoughts always run on to 
Olive Schreiner. Here again was a young 
girl with the voice of a strong man. 
Olive Schreiner, more fortunate, has lived, 
but I doubt if she will ever write a book 
that will remind us of her first. ‘‘ The 
Story of an African Farm ’’ is not a work 
to be repeated. We have advanced in 
literature of late. I can well remember 
the storm of indignation with which the 
‘* African Farm ’’ was received by Mrs. 
Grundy and her then numerous, but now 
happily diminishing school. It was a 
book that was to be kept from the hands 
of every young man and woman. But 
the hands of the young men and women 
stretched out and grasped it, to their 
help. It is a curious idea, this of Mrs. 
Grundy's, that the young man and 
woman must never think—that all litera- 
ture that does anything more than echo 
the conventions must be hidden away. 

Then there are times when I love to 
gallop through history on Sir Walter’s 
broomstick. At other hours it is pleas- 
ant to sit in converse with wise George 
Eliot. From her garden terrace we look 
on Loamshire and its commonplace people, 
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and in her quiet, deep voice she tells me 
of the hidden hearts that beat and throb 
beneath these velveteen jackets and lace 
‘* falls.”’ 

Who can help loving Thackeray, wit- 
tiest, gentlest of men, in spite of the faint 
suspicion of snobbishness that clings to 
him? There is something pathetic in the 
good man’s horror of this snobbishness, 
to which he himself was a victim. May 
it not have been an affectation, born un- 
consciously of self consciousness? His 
heroes and heroines must needs be all 
fine folk, fit company for lady and gentle- 
men readers. ‘To him the livery was too 
often the man. Under his stuffed calves 
even /Jeames de la Pluche himself stood 
upon the legs of a man, but Thackeray 
could never see deeper than the silk stock- 
ings. Thackeray lived and died in Club- 
land. One feels that the world was 
bounded for him by Temple Bar on the 
east and Park Lane on the west ; but what 
there was good in Clubland he showed us, 
and for the sake of the great gentlenien 
and sweet ladies that his kindly eyes found 
in that narrow region, not too overpeopled 
with great gentlemen and sweet women, 
let us honor him. 

‘Tom Jones,’’ ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,’’ 
and ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ’’ are books a man 
is the better for reading, if he read them 
wisely. They teach him that literature, 
to bea living force, must deal with all 
sides of life, and that little help comes to 
us from that silly pretense of ours that we 
are perfect in all things, leading perfect 
lives, and that only the villain of the story 
ever deviates from the path of rectitude. 

This isa point that needs to be con- 
sidered by both the makers and the buyers 
of stories. If literature is to be regarded 
solely as the amusement of an idle hour, 
then the less relationship it has to life 
the better. Looking into a truthful mir- 
ror of nature we are compelled to think ; 
and when thought comes in at the win- 
dow drowsy idleness goes out by the door. 
Should a novel or play call us to ponder 
upon the problems of existence, or lure 
us from the dusty high road of the world, 
for a while, into the pleasant meadows of 
dreamland? If only the latter, then let 
our heroes and heroines be, not what 
men and woimen are, but what they 
should be. Let Angelina be always spot- 


less and Adwzn always true. Let virtue 
ever triumph over villainy in the last 
chapter; and let us assume that the mar- 
riage service answers all the questions of 
the Sphinx. 

Very pleasant are these fairy tales, 
where the prince is always brave and 
handsome; where the princess is always 
the best and most beautiful princess that 
ever lived ; where one knows the wicked 
people at a glance by their ugliness and 
ill temper, mistakes being thus rendered 
impossible ; where the good fairies are, 
by nature, more powerful than the bad ; 
where gloomy paths lead ever to fair 
palaces ; where the dragon is ever van- 
quished ; and where well behaved hus- 
bands and wives can rely upon living 
happily ever afterwards. ‘‘ The world is 
too much with us, late and soon.’’ It is 
wise to slip away from it at times to fairy- 
land. But, alas, we cannot live in fairy- 
land, and knowledge of its geography is 
of little help to us on our return to the 
rugged country of reality, 

Are not both branches of literature 
needful? By all means let us dream, on 
midsummer nights, of fond lovers led 
through devious paths to happiness by 
Puck ; of virtuous dukes—one finds such 
in fairyland; of fate subdued by faith 
and gentleness. But may we not also, in 
our more serious humors, find satisfac- 
tion in thinking with Hamlet or Corio- 
lanus ? May not both Dickens and Zola 
have their booths in Vanity Fair? If lit- 
erature is to be a help to us as well as a 
pastime, it must deal with the ugly as 
well as with the beautiful ; it must show 
us ourselves, not as we wish to appear, 
but as we know ourselves to be. Man 
has been described as an animal with as- 
pirations reaching up to heaven and in- 
stincts rooted—elsewhere. Is literature 
to flatter him, or reveal him to himself ? 

Of living writers it is net safe, I sup- 
pose, to speak, except, perhaps, of those 
who have been with us so long that we 
have come to forget they are not of the 
past. Has justice ever been done to 
Ouida’s undoubted genius by our shallow 
school of criticism, always very clever in 
discovering faults as obvious as pimples 
ona fine face? Her guardsmen ‘‘ toy ”’ 
with their food. Her horses win the 
Derby three years running. Her very 
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wicked women throw guinea peaches 
from the windows of the Star and Garter 
into the Thames at Richmond. The dis- 
tance being about three hundred and fifty 
yards, it is a good throw. Well, well, 
books are not made worth reading by the 
absence of absurdities. Ouida possesses 
strength, tenderness, truth, passion ; and 
these be qualities in a writer capable of 
carrying many more faults than Ouida is 
burdened with. But that is the method 
of our little criticism. It views an artist 
as Gulliver saw the Brobdingnag ladies. 
It is too small to see them in their en- 
tirety ; a mole or a wart absorbs all its 
vision. 

Have Mark Twain’s literary qualities, 
apart altogether from his humor, been 
recognized in literary circles as they 
ought to be? ‘‘Huck Finn’”’ would 
be a great work were there not a laugh in 
it from cover tocover. Among the Indians 
and some other savage tribes the fact that 
a member of the community has lost one 
of his senses makes greatly to his ad- 
vantage’; he is regarded altogether as a 
superior person. So among a school of 
Anglo Saxon readers, it is necessary to a 
man, if he would gain literary credit, 
that he should lack the sense of humor. 
One or two curious modern examples oc- 
cur to me, of literary success secured 
chiefly by this failing. 

All these authors are my favorites ; but 
such catholic taste is held nowadays to 
be no taste. One is told that if one loves 
Shakspere, one must of necessity hate 
Ibsen ; that one cannot appreciate Wag- 
ner and tolerate Beethoven ; that if we 
admit any merit in Doré, we are incapable 
of understanding Whistler. Howcan I 
say which is my favorite novel? I can 
only ask myself which lives clearest in 
my memory, which is the book I run to 
more often than to another, in that pleas- 
ant half hour before the dinner bell, 
when, with all apologies to good Mr. 
Smiles, it is useless to think of work. 

I find, on examination, that my ‘‘ David 
Copperfield’’ is more dilapidated than any 
other novel upon my shelves. As I turn 
its dog eared pages, reading the familiar 
headlines: *‘ A/r. Micawber in difficul- 
ties,’’ ** A/r. Micawber in prison,’’ ** I fall 
in love with Dora,’’‘: Mr. Barkis goes 
out with the tide,’’ ‘‘My child wife,’’ 


‘“‘ Traddles in a nest of roses’’—pages of 
my own life recur to me, so many of 
my sorrows, so many of my joys, are 
woven in my mind with this chapter or 
the other. ‘That day—how well I remem- 
ber it! I read of David’s wooing, but 
Dora’s death I was careful to skip. Poor, 
pretty little W/rs. Copperfield at the gate, 
holding up her baby in her arms, is al- 
ways associated in my memory with a 
child’s cry, long listened for. I found 
the book, face downwards on a chair, 
weeks afterwards, not moved from where 
I had hastily laid it. 

Old friends, all of you, how many times 
have I not slipped away from my worries 
into your pleasant company! /eggotty, 
you dear soul, the sight of your kind 
eyes is so good to me. Our mutual 
friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, is prone, we 
know, just ever so slightly, to gush. The 
friends he introduces to one are so very 
perfect. Good fellow that he is, he can 
see no flaw in those he loves, but you, 
dear lady, if you will permit me to call 
you by a name much abused, he has 
drawn in true colors. I know you well, 
with your big heart, your quick temper, 
your homely, human ways of thought. 
You yourself will never guess your 
worth—how much the world is better for 
such as you! You think of yourself as 
of a commonplace person, useful only for 
the making of pastry, the darning of 
stockings, and if a man—not a young 
man, with only dim, half opened eyes, 
but a man whom life had made keen to see 
the beauty that lies hidden behind plain 
faces—were to kneel and kiss your red, 
coarse hand, you would be much aston- 
ished. But he would be a wise man, 
Peggotty, knowing what things a ian 
should take carelessly, and for what 
things he should thank God, who has 
fashioned fairness in many shapes. 

Mr. Wilkins Micawber, and you, most 
excellent of faithful wives, W/rs. Emma 
Micawber, to you I also raise my hat. 
How often has the example of your phi- 
losophy saved me, when I, likewise, have 
suffered under the temporary pressure of 
pecuniary liabilities; when the sun of 
my prosperity, too, has sunk beneath the 
dark horizon of the world—in short, 
when I, also, have found myself in a 
tight corner! I have asked myself what 
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would the AMZicawhers have done in my 
place. And I have answered myself. 
They would have sat down toa dish of 
lamb’s fry, cooked and breaded by the 
deft hands of Emma, followed by a brew 
of punch, concocted by the beaming 
Wilkins, and have forgotten all their. 
troubles for the time being. Whereupon, 
seeing first that sufficient small change 
was in my pocket, I have entered the 
nearest restaurant, and have treated my- 
self to a repast of such sumptuousness as 
the aforesaid small change would go to, 
emerging from that restaurant stronger 
and more fit for battle. And lo, the sun 
of my prosperity has peeped at me from 
over the clouds with a sly wink, as if to 


say: ‘‘Cheer up; I am only round the 
corner.’’ 


Cheery, elastic W/r. and Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, how would half the world face their 
fate but by the help of a kindly, shallow 
nature such as yours? I love to think 
that your sorrows can be drowned in 
nothing more harmful than a bowl of 
punch. Here’s to you, Amma, and to 
you, Wilkins, and to the twins! May 
you and such child-like folk trip lightly 
over the stones upon your path! May 
something ever turn up for you, my 
dears! May the rain of life ever fall as 
April showers upon your simple, bald 
head, AZicawber ! 

And you, sweet Dora, let me confess I 
love you, though sensible friends deem 
you foolish. Ah, silly Dora, fashioned 
by wise mother nature, who knows that 
weakness and helplessness are as a talis- 
man calling forth strength and tender- 
ness in man, trouble yourself not unduly 
about the oysters and the underdone 
mutton, little woman. Good plain cooks 
at twenty pounds a year will see to these 
things for us. Your work is to teach us 
gentleness and kindness. Lay your fool- 
ish curls just here, child. It is from 
such as you we learn wisdom. Foolish 
wise folk sneer at you. Foolish wise folk 
would pull up the laughing lilies, the 
needless roses, from the garden, would 
plant in their places only useful, whole- 
some cabbage. But the gardener, know- 
ing better, plants the silly, short lived 
flowers, foolish wise folk asking for what 
purpose. 
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and the unruly hair; Sophy, dearest of 
girls ; Betsy Trotwood, with your gentle- 
manly manners and your woman’s heart, 
you have come to me in shabby rooms, 
making the dismal place seem bright. In 
dark hours your kindly faces have looked 
out at me from the shadows, your kindly 
voices have cheered me. 

Little Em’ly and Agnes, it may be my 
bad taste, but I cannot share my friend 
Dickens’ enthusiasm forthem. Dickens’ 
good women are all too good for human 
nature’s daily food. sther Summerson, 
Florence Dombey, 
no faults to love you by. 

Scott’s women were likewise mere ithe 
minated texts. Scott only drew one live 
young heroine — Catherine Seton. His 
other women were merely the prizes the 
hero had to win in the end, like the suck- 
ing pig or the leg of mutton for which 
the yokel climbs the greasy pole. That 
Dickens could draw a woman to some 
likeness he proved by Bella Wilfer, and 
Estella in ‘‘ Great Expectations.’’ But 
real women have never been popular in 
fiction. Men readers prefer the false, and 
woman readers object to the truth. 

From an artistic point of view, ‘‘ David 
Copperfield’’ is undoubtedly Dickens’ 
best work. Its humor is less boisterous ; 
its pathos less highly colored. 

One of Leech’s pictures represents a 
cabman calmly sleeping in the gutter. 
‘‘Oh, poor dear, he’s ill,’’ says a tender 
hearted lady in the crowd. ‘Ill!’ re- 


torts a male bystander indignantly. 
“Til! ’K’s ’ad too much of what I ain’t 


‘ad enough of.’’ 

Dickens suffered from too little of what 
some of us have too much of—criticism. 
His work met with too little resistance to 
call forth his powers. Too often his 
pathos sinks to bathos, and this not from 
want of skill, but from want of care. It 
is difficult to believe that the popular 
writer who allowed his sentimentality— 
or rather the public’s sentimentality—to 
run away with him in such scenes as the 
death of Paul Dombey and Little Nell was 
the artist who painted the death of 
Sydney Carton and of Barkis, ‘‘the will- 
ing.’’ Barkis’ death, next to the passing 
of Colonel Newcome, is, to my thinking, 
one of the most perfect pieces of pathos ~ 
in English literature. The surroundings 
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are so commonplace, so simple. No very 
deep emotion is concerned. He is a com- 
monplace old man, clinging foolishly to 
a commonplace box. His simple wife 
and the old boatmen stand by, waiting 
calmly fortheend. There is no straining 
after effect of any kind. One feels death 
enter, dignifying all things ; and, touched 
by that hand, foolish old Barkis grows 
great. 

In Uriah Heep and Mrs. Gummidge, 
Dickens draws types rather than char- 
acters. Pecksniff, Podsnap, Dolly Varden, 
Mr. Bumble, Mrs. Gamp, Mark Tapley, 
Turveydrop, Mrs. Jellvby—these are not 
characters ; they are human characteris- 
tics personified. 

We have to go back to Shakspere to 
find a writer who, through fiction, has so 
enriched the thought of the people. Ad- 
mit all Dickens’ faults twice over, we 
still have one of the greatest writers of 
modern times. Such people as_ these 
creations of Dickens never lived, says 
your little critic. Nor was Prometheus, 
type of the spirit of man, nor was Niobe, 
mother of all mothers, a truthful picture of 
the citizen one could meet a thousand 
times during an hour’s march through 
Athens. Nor grew there ever a wood 
like to the Forest of Arden, though every 
Rosalind and Orlando knows the path to 
glades having much resemblance to it. 

Steerforth, upon whom Dickens evi- 
dently prided himself, I must confess, 
never laid hold of me. He is a melodra- 
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matic young man. The worst I could 
have wished him would have been that he 
should marry Rosa Dartle and live with 
his mother. It would have served him 
right for being so attractive. Old Peg- 
gotty and Ham are, of course, impossible. 
One must accept these also as_ types. 
These Brothers Cheeryble, these Kits, Joe 
Gargeries, Boffins, Garlands, John Peery- 
bingles, we will accept as types of the 
goodness that is in men—though in real 
life the amount of virtue that Dickens 


often wastes upon a single individual 


would, by more economically minded 
nature, be made to serve for fifty. 

To sum up, ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ is a 
plain tale, simply told; and such are all 
books that live. Eccentricities of style, 
artistic trickery, may please the critic of 
a day, but literature is a story that inter- 
ests us, boys and girls, men and women. 
It is a sad book, too; and that, again, 
gives it an added charm in the sad later 
days. Humanity is nearing its old age, 
and we have come to love sadness, as the 
friend who has been longest with us. In 
the young days of our vigor we were 
merry. With Ulysses’ boatnien, we took 
alike the sunshine and the thunder of life 
with a frolic welcome. The red blood 
flowed in our veins, and we laughed, and 
our tales were of strength and hope. 
Now we sit like old men, watching faces 
in the fire; and the stories that we love 
are sad stories—like the stories that we 
ourselves have lived. 

Jevone K. Jerome. 





‘ AN EASTER FANCY. 


IN church on Easter morning 
The lilies in a row 
Uplifted buds of beauty 
And cups of fragrant snow. 
setween the organ’s shadow 
And the altar’s purple glooin, 
I heard them speaking softly 
In the language of perfume. 


‘We are the souls of maidens 
Who died in early youth, 
Translated by the Saviour 
In blossoms white as truth. 
Out of the dust and darkness, 
He called us, and we came, 
In joyous resurrection, 
Yo glorify His name 


? 


Minna Trving. 
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The accompanying portrait shows 
Judge McKenna in the robes of his new 
office as an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Little 
more seems to be heard of the opposition 
aroused by his appointment to the 
highest Federal bench, and it may, 
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before long, be practically forgotten, as 
has been the case with other contested 
noniinations. 

Such is the power and importance of 
the Supreme Court that the selection of 
its personnel has always been jealously 
watched. Not a few previous nomina- 
tions have been challenged in the Senate, 


THE 


UNITED STATES SUPREME 


COURT. 


From his latest photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 
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the usual ground for criticism being that 
they were made as part of a political bar- 
gain, or for partisan purposes. The 
charge brought against Mr. McKenna 
was the rather indefinite one that he 
lacked the judicial temperament—which 
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and a pension follows the period of active 
service. Few men have had the ambition 
to seek higher honors. But Mr. McKenna 
is still in the prime of life, and if he 
should discover that his critics in the 
Senate are right, and that he has not 





COLONEL P. C. HAINS, SENIOR ENGINEER OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL COMMISSION, 


From a photograph by Blessing, Baltimore. 


seems strange in view of the fact that for 
four years, before entering the cabinet, he 
wore the judge’s robe, and is generally 
admitted to have made an _ excellent 
record. 

Almost invariably a public man’s ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court has 
marked the limit of his political pro- 
motion. The work of the Federal bench 
is not light, but it is dignified and 
regular; the position is one of social 
and legal prestige; the salary is by no 
means large—ten thousand dollars a 
year—but it suffices for the necessities, 


found his vocation, he may be seen again 
in the political arena. 





AN AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

The construction of a canal between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific will be one of the 
great engineering operations of the com- 
ing century; and no other is likely to be 
of more supreme importance to American 
interests. The isthmus may be pierced 
at Panama, where the French company is 
still at work upon its colossal task, or by 
the Nicaragua route, where American 
capital and enterprise are already enlisted. 
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CHARLES F, ROE, MAJOR GENERAL OF THE NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD. 


froma photograph by Withelm, New York. 


Much depends upon the report to be made 
by the commission of inquiry now making 
surveys and investigations in Nicaragua 
on behalf of the United States govern- 
ment. 

As senior engineer of this American 
commission, Colonel P. C. Hains has an 
important part in its work. Colonel 
Hains left West Point to go to the front 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, through 
which he served as an artillery officer, 
from Bull Run to Appomattox. He is 
now the ranking colonel in the engineer 
corps, and his regular duty is the com- 


mand of the Southeast division, which, 
roughly speaking, includes the defenses 
of the vast territory between Baltimore 
and Galveston. 


A NATIONAL GUARD LEADER. 

General Charles F. Roe, recently ap- 
pointed major general of the New York 
National Guard, is a soldier of practical 
experience. He was a plebe at West 
Point when Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox, but he has seen active service 
involving hardships as great as those of 
the civil war, with far less chance of 
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kudos—the expedition of 1876 against National Guard. A notable instance of 
Sitting Bull, and several other Indian its efficiency was given during the Brook- 
campaigns in the West. After twenty lyn labor troubles, in 1895, when the 
years as a cavalry officer he resigned troopers did really valuable service, dis- 








SANFORD B. DOLE, PRESIDENT OF HAWAII, 
From a photograph by Stalee, Washington. 


from the regular army and settled in  persing thousands of rioters without 

New York, where he was elected to the firing a shot. 

captaincy of Troop A, then newly 

formed. THE PRESIDENT OF HAWAII. 
When the troop was increased to a Rulers sometimes meet as host and 

squadron, Captain Roe took the cor- guest, but it is seldom that the official 

respondingly higher rank of major. head of a government goes abroad upon a 

Under his command, Squadron A has business errand. President Dole’s visit 

become the model cavalry body of the tothe United States is an incident of a 
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MRS. SANFORD B. DOLE, 


from a photograph by Stalee, Washington. 


sort that is rare in diplomatic annals, 
and one that shows the supreme impor- 
tance to Hawaii of the mission on which 
he came. Still more unique is the fact 
that what is understood to be his purpose 
is to terminate the existence of his own 
government, and surrender the independ- 
ence of his diminutive country. If he 
succeeds, he will go down in history as 
the first and last President of Hawaii. 
But if his rule in the Pacific island 
group should be ended thus, Mr. Dole 
might find before him the ampler possi- 
bilities of a career in American politics. 


Whatever form of representation Hawaii 
might have at Washington, he would 
very probably be chosen for the post. He 
would be a striking and interesting figure 
at the Capitol. He is fully six feet tall, 
with a silvery beard which is more patri- 
archal and impressive than that of Senator 
Peffer. His features are of strong but 
kindly mold, his utterances direct, digni- 
fied, and courteous. 

Mr. Dole’s father was a New Bedford 
man, who went to Hawaii as a missionary 
in 1840. Theson was born in the islands, 
but was educated at a Massachusetts 
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college, and admitted to the bar of the 
Bay State. Going back to Honolulu, he 
was appointed judge of the Hawaiian 
supreme court by the late King Kala- 
kaua, and this position he held up to the 


CHARLES G. 


Mr. Dole was married twenty five 
years ago to Miss Annie P. Cate, of 
Castine, Maine. Mrs. Dole’s social duties 
in Hawaii are similar—though of course 
upon a smaller scale—to those of our own 





DAWES, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


From a photegraph by Root, Chicago. 


time of the revolution of five vears ago. 
He was not one of the active promoters 
of that much discussed upheaval, and his 
selection as president—which was brought 
about by proclamation, without any form 
of election—was due to the fact that he 
was recognized as a ‘‘safe man’’—a man 
of character and known ability, not an 
extremist, but one who commanded the 
respect of all parties. 


“first lady.”’ 
ested in educational 
work. 


She is also actively inter- 
and philanthropic 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 
Charles G. Dawes, who recently suc- 
ceeded Mr. Eckels as comptroller of the 
currency, is the youngest man who ever 
held that office. He is a politician to 
whom success came early and quickly. 
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DANIEL H. HASTINGS, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Frou a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


He was twenty eight years old, and had 
lived only two years in Illinois, when he 
became recognized as a leader of the 
political forces whose aim was to insure 
the nomination of Major McKinley for 
the Presidency, in 1896; and it was 
largely due to his tact and skilful man- 
agement that instructions for the Ohio 
candidate were given to the delegates 
elected at the State convention at Spring- 
field. During the campaign he served as 
a member of the Republican executive 
committee, where he was regarded as per- 
haps the ablest and most active of all 
Mr. Hanna’s lieutenants. 

Mr. Dawes is an Ohioan by birth, a 
native of the old town of Marietta. He 


was educated for the bar, and went West 
to hang out his shingle in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. In 1894 he moved to Evans- 
ton, near Chicago, where he is interested 
in the gas business. He has always been 
a student of financial subjects, and his 
book on ‘‘ The Banking System of the 
United States’’ is a manual that has won 
high praise from authorities on this im- 
portant and much controverted theme. 
His friends promise that his administra- 
tion of his present office will be a very 
successful one. 

THE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Governor Daniel Hartman Hastings, 
of Pennsylvania, has several claims upon 
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fame, one of the latest being his leader- 
ship of a faction in the politics of his 
State in opposition to Senator Quay. He 
first came into national notice in 1888, 


when he put John Sherman in nomina- 


JOHN R. ROGERS, 





GOVERNOR OF 
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election followed by 
majority. 

Governor Hastings is a native Penn- 
sylvanian of Scotch Irish ancestry. He 
has been both a teacher and a lawyer. 


an overwhelming 


WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Ellis, Whatcom, Washington. 


tion for the Presidency. Although his 
eloquence was as futile as that of those 
who did a like service for Mr. Sherman 
in other years, his prominence in the 
Republican convention paved the way to 
Mr. Hastings’ promotion to the chief 
magistracy of Pennsylvania. He was 
once an unsuccessful candidate for the 
nomination, but when he secured it his 


Tater, he served for several years as ad- 
jutant general of the State, and was con 
spicuous in the relief work at Johnstown 
after the great flood of 1889. 





A WESTERN GOVERNOR. 
Governor Rogers, of the young State 
of Washington, is one of the men who 


are dissatisfied with existing social con- 
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ditions and are not afraid to say so. 
He declares that noble as was the past of 
the American republic, its present ‘‘is a 
frightful picture.’’ ‘‘ Mammon,’’ he says, 
‘‘rides roughshod over the hopes and 
heaven born aspirations of the poor.’’ 
Vast numbers of men are despairing. 
The occupants of many of our pulpits are 
so debased that they have forgotten the 
precepts of Christ. The accepted ideas of 
political economy are evidently all wrong. 
The late Henry George had a nostrum 
for reforming all this, but his proposition 
Governor Rogers summarily dismisses as 
‘insufferable rot.’’ The field thus cleared, 
he produces a little scheme of his own. 
He would change the face of the world by 
allowing to every family twenty five 
hundred dollars’ worth of land free of 
taxation. We presume that the reformer 
purposes to have each and every home- 
stead conspicuously labeled ‘* Not Trans- 
ferable,’’ as otherwise the greed and gul- 
libility of the human race would be 
almost certain to defeat his amiable object. 

These reformers are the best intentioned 
and most hopeful people on earth. For 
thousands of years humanity has toiled on 
under the burdens of its primal curse, but 
it need doso no longer. Every one of these 
modern prophets has a plan for the extir- 
pation of existing evils. Each plan is 
different from all other plans, but all are 
guaranteed to be absolutely infallible. 
Poverty is to disappear. Sickness and 
sorrow, vice and crime, are to be forgot- 
ten. Floods, earthquakes, and tornadoes 
are to cease. A beautiful dream—who 
can help sympathizing with the dreamer 
of it? 

The career of Governor Rogers has been 
typically American, if we may use that 
overworked phrase once more. He was 
born in New England almost sixty years 
ago, the great grandson of a Captain John 
Rogers who commanded a Yankee priva- 
teer in the Revolutionary war. He has 
lived in half a dozen States, and has 
turned his ready hand to three or four 
callings besides those of politics and 
authorship. As a boy of fourteen he 
went to Boston to become a clerk in a 
Tremont Street drug store. At eighteen 
he was in business at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. A few years later he settled in 
Illinois, where he was first a school 
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teacher and then a farmer. Next he 
migrated to Kansas, where from tilling 
the soil he drifted into Farmers’ Alliance 
politics and journalism; and his most 
recent move was to follow the star of 
Empire to the Pacific slope in 1890. In 
the ‘‘grand young commonwealth ’’ of 
which he is chief magistrate he sees ‘‘a 
new Eden prepared for the habitation of 
man as truly and with as much regard 
for his future happiness and well being as 
was the first and fabled garden of Adam 
and Eve.’’ 

Governor Rogers has three sons, the 
eldest of whom is an assistant professor 
of physics at Cornell. 





Emperor William of Germany compels 
the recognition of his own dignity by 
every one within his dominion with an 
insistency that is creating no small 
amount of comment. His long list of 
arrests for lese majesté, reaching five 
thousand sentences, inflicted since his 
accession, seems to indicate an autocratic 
assumption of sovereign dignity that 
comports ill with the modern spirit. 

It is singularly in keeping with his 
character that he should start upon a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the 
royal yacht Hohenzollern, as it is reported 
that he is intending to do. Evenif he 
decided to go afoot, we should expect to 
see his penitential sackcloth garments 
lined with silk and trimmed with the 
imperial ermine. 

* * * * 

The Iron Chancellor has long been 
suffering from neuralgia, particularly in 
the facial nerves, and to obtain relief 
from the sharp pain he sits for long 
periods with his hands pressed firmly 
against his mouth and cheeks. 

A visitor to Friedrichsruh found him 
thus one day recently, and expressed 
sympathy. Bismarck, who had_ been 
ruminating upon his old student days as 
well as his long public career, replied : 

‘‘This is justice. During my life I 
have sinned most with my mouth—eat- 
ing, drinking, and talking.” 

Almost everybody has heard of the 
eminent English reformer, Lady Henry 
Somerset, but the existence of Lord Henry 
Somerset has been merely an inference. 
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It has been discovered that Lord Henry— 
who seems to be a reformer’s husband 
and nothing more—has resided for many 
years in Florence, upon an income of two 
thousand pounds a year, granted him by 
his distinguished wife. An irreverent 
paragrapher suggests that if he had con- 
sented to live further away from London, 
his allowance might have been propor- 
tionately larger. 
* * * * 

The enthusiastic enterprise of New 
York’s ‘‘ new ”’ or ‘‘ yellow ’’ journalism, 
whichever we may choose to call it, not 
long ago encountered an iceberg in the 
person of ex President Grover Cleveland, 
the resultant shock being distinctly felt 
along Park Row. The publishers of the 
sensational newspapers seem to be great 
believers in the magic power of distin- 
guished names, and to care a great deal 
more for the signature to an article than 
for the article itself. They will pay more 
for an article by Archbishop Corrigan on 
‘‘How They Open Oysters in Fulton 
Market,’’ or a treatise on ‘‘ Cuban Ama- 
zons Who Wage Relentless War Clad in 
Connecticut Wrappers, ’’ by the celebrated 
Deacon Squash of the Methodist confer- 
ence, than for a legitimate and interesting 
news story from the pen of the best news- 
paper writer in the city. Asa rule, they 
find it easy enough to get well known 
signatures, for New York is fairly over- 
flowing with celebrities who are willing 
to sign their names to anything, from a 
profession of faith in a proprietary pill to 
an editorial about Cuba; but Mr. Cleve- 
land is less obliging. : 

One of the one cent morning dailies 
was vehemently opposing the construction 
of a certain trolley line in which it had 
detected an invasion of popular rights. 
It had taken the matter into court, and it 
was deemed desirable to have the case 
argued by a lawyer of national reputa- 
tion—some one whose mere presence in 
the court house would attract an idle 
crowd from the adjacent saloons and 
barber shops, and spread abroad through 
the different boroughs of Greater New 
York the fame of the newspaper's enter- 
prise. A member of the staff was des- 
patched to Princeton, with instructions 
to offer the ex President a sum of money 
that was said to be not much short of 


three thousand dollars for one day's work 
in court. 

To the intense surprise of the munificent 
publisher, the offer was peremptorily re- 
fused by Mr. Cleveland on the ground 
that it would be an injustice to the other 
members of his profession to emerge 
from his retirement and come into the 
great white light of newspaper fame for 
a single moment, merely for the sake of a 
large fee which ought really to be given 
to some lawyer in active practice. 

Strange are the vagaries of interna- 
tional fame. The late Professor Huxley 
was accepted as the inspired apostle of 
modern science in America as he never 
was in his nativecountry. Charles Reade, 
esteemed in England, was far more popu- 
lar on this side of the Atlantic. Mrs. 
Hungerford, famous as ‘‘ the Duchess ’’ in 
every American servants’ parlor, was 
quite unknown to her fellow country- 
men. On the other hand, Max Miiller, 
one of the famous and interesting figures 
of contemporary England, is known here 
to scholars only. 

Max Miiller was born in Germany, but 
settled in England more than fifty years 
ago, and has long been professor of com- 
parative philology at Oxford. He has 
known all the great men of his day, and 
of some of them he tells amusing personal 
details in a recently published volume of 
reminiscences. One day when Tennyson 
was visiting him, the laureate, coming 
down to the breakfast table, whipped off 
the cover of the hot dish and exclaimed : 
‘Mutton chops! The staple of every bad 
innin England!’’ The poet’s abruptness 
was soon forgiven, however, for his 
hosts found his conversation ‘‘ simply 
delightful. ’’ 

* * % * 

Another of Max Miiller’s friends was 
Matthew Arnold. For some years before 
his sudden death Arnold knew that the 
thread of his life might snap at any mo- 
ment. Taking leave of Robert Browning, 
he hinted that they might never meet 
again, and playfully warned the volu- 
minous poet: ‘‘ Now one promise, Brown- 
ing. Please not more than ten lines.’’ 

‘‘Browning,’’ says Max Miiller, ‘‘ un- 
derstood, and went away with a solemn 
smile. ’’ 


























The story of New York’s growth from a frontier settlement to the metropolis of the western 
world — Pictures of the city and its life in Colonial times, and in the early days of 


independence. 


T was, historically speaking, only the 
other day that New York was the 
settlement of New Amsterdam, and the 
placid Dutch burghers in their wide 
breeches walked about the grassy streets 
and counted the geese and calves that 
flocked about them. They hada town of 
fifteen. hundred inhabitants when the 
fortunes of war made them turn over 
their prosperous village to the English, 
to be renamed after the Duke of York, 
who was afterwards the last Stuart mon- 
arch of Britain. They had a stockade 
where Wall Street now runs; they hada 
weekly market ‘‘near Mr. Hans Kier- 
sted’s house,’’ as the town advertised, 
and they had a herder who went about 
the streets every morning with a loud tin 


horn, collecting the cattle. The cows 
were pastured in the meadows beyond 
Maiden Lane—the latter being then De 
Maagde Paatje, the path by which the 
Dutch lassies went down to the water’s 
edge to wash their clothes. 

yovernor Stuyvesant, who lost his post 
when the Dutch flag was hauled down 
before the British guns, had a farm, or 
‘*bowerie,’’ on the road that led north- 
ward ; and his neighborhood was so much 
sought that a small village of five houses 
sprang up there, and a half way tavern 
was erected by Wolfert Webber for the 
accommodation of the sedate Dutch in 
their long journey from town. It stood 
at Chatham Square. 

The embryo metropolis had its promi- 





FORT AMSTERDAM, AS FINISHED BY GOVERNOR WOUTER VAN TWILLER, IN 1635. 


From an old engraving printed in Holland. 
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THE DUTCH COLONY OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 


From an old engraving in the State Library. 


nent business men even then. One of 
these was Cornelius Clopper, a black- 
smith, who established a shop at what is 
now the corner of Maiden Lane and Pearl 
Street. All the country people who came 
that way stopped to have their horses 
shod and to smoke and gossip. It was 
one of New York’s early landmarks, and 





the road which led to it was known as 
“De Smit’s Vly,’’ or ‘‘The Smith’s 
Valley.’’ When Cornelius died he was 
one of the wealthiest men on the island. 
His fortune of ten thousand dollars 
caused his widow, Hielke Pieters, to be 
much sought. 

Under the English many changes came 
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‘NEW AMSTERDAM, NOW CALLED NEW YORK.”’ 
From a print dated 1667. 
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in. HeereStraat, which lay tothe westward 
of the town’s principal line of develop- 
ment, became Broadway, and a fashion- 
able residence street. At the close of the 
seventeenth century, when New York had 
about four thousand inhabitants, Madam 
Knight, an English lady, who came over 
on a visit, wrote back that the place had 
‘‘an agreeable character. The  build- 
ings,’’ she said, ‘‘ are of brick generally, 


DE SMIT’S VLY, AT THE FOOT OF MAIDEN LANE. 


in some houses of divers colors and laid 
in checks. Being glazed, they look very 
well. On the inside they are neat to ad- 
miration.’’ The sidewalks were paved 
with cobblestones, but as there was no 
sewerage the streets were left unpaved 
in the center that they might absorb 
water. Here and there were public wells 
to supply the citizens with water. 

There are many romantic’ traditions of 














NO. I BROADWAY, IN 1850 (SITE NOW OCCUPIED BY THE WASHINGTON BUILDING. ) 
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these late days of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Queer ships came into the harbor, 
and men who were believed to be pirates 
and slave dealers walked about the town. 
There is a pathetic tale of the first slave 


THE COLLECT POND. 


girlsold in New York, who died of grief 
as she was being led home by her pur- 
chaser, Nicholas Boot. The friends of 
the man who made so unlucky a bargain 
stood about and looked at her, and shook 
her, and said it was all nonsense for her 
to be dead, for ‘‘she was sound.”’ 

There was one scandal that shook not 
only New York, but the world. Piracy 
had become so common on the high seas 
that Colonel Robert Livingstone went 
to England and introduced his intimate 
personal friend, Captain Willian Kidd, to 
the English government and _ recom- 
mended that he be sent out on an expedi- 
tion to put down pirates. The king, 
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Lord Somers, the Earls of Romney and 
Orford, and some New York gentlemen 
made up a purse for the expenses of the 
expedition, and with the great seal of 
England on his papers Captain Kidd set 


a’ avai 
Se SN 


sail from Plymouth in 1696 in the Adven- 
ture. By and by, when it was learned 
that Kidd was himself a pirate, it almost 
upset the government, and the noblemen 
concerned were indelibly disgraced. Poor 
Kidd, as everybody knows, after burying 
his treasure where it has never been found, 
sailed peacefully into Boston harbor, 
supposing that he was protected, or that 
nobody knew; was arrested, taken back 
to England, and hanged inchains. Some- 
body had to suffer. 

For most of two centuries, New York 





















BUCKHORN TAVERN, BROADWAY 
TWENTY SECOND STREET, 1812. 
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was merely an adjunct to the fort at the 
Battery, and had all the characteristics 
of a garrison town. ‘This fort had eight 
names previous to its final christening of 
Fort George. It was laid out by an engi- 
neer named Kryn Frederick, and his ideas 
of fort building were decidedly primitive. 
When Stuyvesant was induced to sur- 
render it without a shot, he called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was so low that on 
two sides, within pistol shot, was ground 


OLD NEW YORK. 
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The fort was demolished in 1788, with 
the intention of building upon its site 
a house for the President of the United 
States. Before it was completed, the 
capital was transferred to Philadelphia, 
and the house subsequently became the 
custom house. 

The old tavern of Mrs. Kocks, on the 
sight of No. 1 Broadway, now occupied 
by the Washington Building, had stood 
there for a century when it was taken 





THE JUNCTION OF PEARL AND CHATHAM STREETS, IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


so much higher that it made the position 
defenseless. Almost every time a new 
sovereign sat on the throne of England, 
or a new ruler came to New York, the 
old fort was renamed. It, seems to have 
been as useless as some of our coast forti- 
fications today. In 1738 the governor 
wrote of it: ‘‘It is a fort of little defense. 
We have guns, but no carriages; ball, 
but no powder.’’ He had an indignant 
reply from England. ‘‘ Where,’’ the gov- 
ernment asked, ‘‘is the powder we sent 
you in 1711?”” 

But if the governors had no powder in 
the magazines, they had plenty for their 
footmen's heads. They lived in state in 
the mansion in the fort, and made the 
provincial court a center of gaiety. The 
aristocracy of the English administration 
kept up a great deal more ceremony than 
New York knows today, and 1898 cannot 
show many more liveried servants. In 
the governor’s stables were state coaches, 
and in his boat house state barges. 


down to make way for the residence of 
Archibald Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy was 
at that time collector of the port, but he 
afterward went home to Scotland to be- 
come Earl of Cassilis. In Colonial times 
this house was the scene of the greatest 
festivities in town. Sir Henry Clinton 
had his official residence there. After 
the Revolution it became the home of 
several prominent citizens in turn. 
Broadway, as it stretched further 
northward, was a fashionable street 
for shopping and residences. During 
Dutch times, the site of the present City 
Hall Park was known as the ‘‘ Vlacte,’’ 
or Flat; a little later it became the Com- 
mons or Fields, and lastly, the Park. 
Here bonfires were made on the king's 
birthday, Coronation Day, and other 
holidays. The first public building erected 
there was a poorhouse, built in 1736, but 
this did not deter the gatherings. The rec- 
ords tell of the burning of a press gang’s 
boat there in 1764; of ameeting to oppose 
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NEW YORK AND THE EAST RIVER, FROM THE NORTHEAST, IN 1792. 





From a drawing by a French naval officer. 
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the Stamp Act, and the burning of Gover- 
nor Cadwallader Colden in effigy. When 
the Stamp Act was repealed, the people 
met in the Fields to roast an ox and drink 
twenty five barrels of ale—a quantity of 
beef and ale that tells of a not very 
numerous crowd. ‘The Fields, too, were 
the scene of many head breaking battles 
between the soldiers and the people over 














THE BULL’S HEAD TAVERN ON THE BOWERY, 





JOHN JACOB ASTOR’S COUNTRY PLACE, NEAR THE EAST RIVER AT EIGHTY EIGHTH STREET. 


the Liberty Pole, an emblem which was 
several times demolished and as often 
restored. 

On the goth of July, 1776, the Conti- 
nental troops were drawn up here in a 
hollow square about General Washington 
on horseback, and the Declaration of 
Independence was read to them. Then 
came the disastrous battle of Long Island, 
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THE STONE 
BROADWAY AND CANAL STREET, 1812. 


and the city was in possession of the 
king’s forces. In September, the young 
country schoolmaster, Nathan Hale, was 
hanged as a spy, not far from the spot 
where his statue stands today. 

The first improvement of the Park—it 
was then far uptown, in the country, in 
fact—was made in 1785, when it was in- 
closed by a post and rail fence. A jail 
and bridewell had been erected before 
this. The old log barracks built in 
Colonial days had long been deserted, and 
had become the homes ot bands of roving 
Indians, who sold beads and baskets up 
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BRIDGE TAVERN AND GARDEN, AT 





WALL STREET, ABOUT 1850. 

















and down Broadway. Beyond the Park 
lay a piece of ground which was given 
over to the negroes for a burying grounid. 
It was a desolate spot, descending toward 
the Collect. 

Of all the old topographical features of 
Manhattan Island that have been obliter- 
ated by the city’s growth, this Kalchhook 
or Collect Pond was the most notable. 
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It was a fresh water lake, as much as 
sixty feet deep,in a swampy depression 
that cut entirely across the island. It 
was connected with the East River by 
a creek that ran through marshy fields, 
while between it and the Hudson were 
Lispenard’s Meadows, afterwards drained 
by a deep ditch that gave its name to 
Canal Street. It was on the Collect that 
the first screw propelled steamboat was 
tried, in 1796. There was a plan to make 
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TAMMANY HALL, 1830 (NOW THE OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK “SUN’’). 


a park of the land about it, but it was 
regarded as too distant from the city. 
Finally it was filled in, and the old Tombs 
prison was built in the center of its 
site. 

The first account of a bridge over the 
canal between the Collect and the North 
River occurs in a map made during the 
Revolution. It was evidently a military 
work built of solid stone, and designed to 
connect the fortifications on the Collect 
with those further north. It was on the 
line of Broadway at Canal Street, and 
stood there for many years. Here, too, 
was a famous tavern with a garden. 

From this stone bridge, Broadway was 
called ‘‘ The Middle Road,’’ and in 1802 
a survey was ordered from the bridge ‘‘to 
Dr. Livingstone’s house,’’ at the corner 
of Prince Street. Near Dr. Livingstone’s 
were the homes of the Beekmans and the 
Motts, and a ‘‘ very superior residence ’’ 


erected by Walter Langdon, son in law 
of John Jacob Astor, the prosperous fur 
merchant. 

One of the notable improvements on 
Broadway was on the east side of the 
street, between Howard and_ Grand. 
This was a building designed for acircus, 
which was afterwards called the Olympic 
Theater. In 1825 it was a circus, owned 
by Mr. Pierre Lorillard. New York can- 
not support a permanent circus now, but 
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she could then. The site of the old 
Niblo’s Garden and the Metropolitan 
Hotel, landmarks which have disappeared 
in the past five years, was once a circus 
owned by Mr. Van Rensselaer, and called 
the Stadium. The old building was left 
in Niblo’s Garden, and used for light per- 
formances, which were so successful that 
Mr. Niblo, who was a coffee house pro- 
prietor and never dreamed of becoming a 
dramatic manager, was encouraged to 
build his famous theater. James Feni- 
more Cooper lived next door. 

Year by year New York grew north- 
ward, and each year the inhabitants be- 
lieved that the limit had almost been 
reached, just as people think nowadays 
that Yonkers, nearly twenty miles from 
the Battery, is far out of town and can 
never become a second Greenwich Village, 
lost in the expansion of the American 
metropolis. 
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THE CASTLE INN.’ 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 














Mr. Weyman, whose “Gentleman of France” created a new school of | | 
historical romance, has found in the England of George III a field for a story | 


|| that is no less strong in action, and much stronger in its treatment of the 





human drama of character and emotion, than his tales of French history. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


IN the spring of 1767, on his way from Bath, Lord Chatham, the great English statesman, stops 
at the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, where he is detained by an attack of the gout. While here he 
sends for Sir George Soane, a young knight who has squandered his fortune at the gaming tables, s 
to inform him that a claimant has appeared for the £56,000 which were left with him by his grand- 
father in trust for the heirs of his uncle Anthony Soane, and which, according to the terms of the 
will, would have become Soane’s own in nine months more. Sir George arrives in time to find 
Lady Dunborough, the mother of a man whom he has recently wounded in a duel, vehemently 
denouncing as impostors a party of three who have taken possession of Soane’s rooms. Sir George 
recognizes them as Julia Masterson, a young girl reputed to be the daughter of a dead college 
servant at Oxford, her mother, and an attorney named Fishwick, who once rendered some slight 
professional services to him. Though ignorant of the cause of their presence, the shrewish vis- 
countess is repugnant to him, so, to her great disgust, he sides with the humbler travelers, and 
relinquishes his rooms to them. 

As if to annoy Lady Dunborough still further, her son now comes to the Castle in search of Julia, 
of whom he is deeply enamored, and her attempted interference so enrages him that, when he 
finally secures speech with the girl and she refuses him, he vows he will carry her off by force. In 
the mean time, ignorant that she is the mysterious claimant, Soane also falls in love with Julia, 
despite the apparent difference in their stations. Before Mr. Fishwick succeeds in gaining an 
audience with Lord Chatham, Mr. Thomasson, a tutor, who is traveling with Iady Dunborough, 
blunders into the attorney’s room during his absence, and there finds the will proving that Julia is 
the heir of Anthony Soane. 
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XIV. have married-me—she would have gone 
on her knees to marry me! And with 
So minutes later Mr. Thomasson all that money I would have lived to be 
slid back the bolt, and, opening bishop of Oxford! It is monstrous! 
the door, glanced furtively up and down Positively, I am fit to kill myself when I 
the passage. Seeing no one, he came think of it!”’ 
out, closed the door behind him, and, He paused a while to roll the morsel on 
humming an air from the ‘‘ Buona Figli- the palate of his imagination, and found 
ola,’? which was then the fashion, re- that the pathos of it almost moved him 
turned slowly and with apparent delibera- to tears. But by and by he fell from the 
tion to the east wing. There he hastened clouds to more practical matters. The 
to hide himself in a small closet of a secret was his, but what was he going to 
chamber which he had that morning se- do with it? Where make his market of 
cured, plumped down on the scanty bed, it? For assuredly the opportunity was 
and stared at the wall. He was the prey too good to be lost. One by one he con- 
of a vast amazement. sidered all the persons concerned.  ‘l'o 
‘Jupiter! ’’? he muttered at last, ‘‘what begin with, there was her ladyship. The 
a—a Pactolus I have missed! Three knowledge did not affect her, one way or 
months, two months ago, she would the other; and he did not trust her. He 
* Copyrighi, 1808, 4y Stanley J. lWeyman. 
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58 MUNSEY’S 
dismissed the thought of applying to her. 
It was the same with Dunborough ; 
money or no money was all one to him, 


he would take the girl if he could get 


her. He was dismissed as equally hope- 
less. Soane came next; but Sir George 


either knew the secret, or must know it 
soon, and though his was a case the tutor 
pondered long, turn it as he might he 
could see no profit he could claim from 
him. Moreover, he had not much stom- 
ach for driving a bargain with him; so 
in the end Soane, too, was set aside. 

There remained only the Buona Figli- 
ola—the girl herself. ‘‘I might pay my 
court to her,’’ the tutor thought; ‘‘ but 
she will have a spite against me for last 
night’s work, and I doubt I could not do 
much. To be sure, I might put her on 
her guard against Dunborough, and trust 
to her gratitude; but it is ten to one she 
would not believe me. Or I could let 
him play his trick—if he is fool enough 
to put his neck in a noose—and step in 
and save her at the last moment. Ah! ”’ 
Mr. Thomasson exclaimed, looking up in 
an ecstasy of appreciation, ‘‘if I had the 
courage! That were a game to play in- 
deed, Frederick Thomasson ! ”’ 

But it was hazardous ; and the plotter 
rose and walked the floor, striving to dis- 
cover a safer mode of founding his claim. 
He found none; and presently he took 
out a letter which he had received the day 
before his departure from Oxford—a letter 
from a dun, threatening process and ar- 
rest. The sum was one which a year’s 
stipend of a fat living would discharge, 
and until the receipt of the letter, the 
tutor, long familiar with embarrassment, 
had taken the matter lightly; but the 
letter meant business, and with the cold 
shade of the rules in immediate prospect, 
he was at his wits’ end. He thought and 
thought, and presently despair bred in 
him a bastard courage. 

Buoyed up by this, he tried to picture 
the scene: the lonely road, the carriage, 
the shrieking girl, the ruffians looking 
fearfully up and down as they strove to 
silence her—and himself running to the 
rescue as Afr. Burchell ran in Mr. Gold- 
smith’s novel, which he had read a few 
months before. Then the struggle; he 
saw himself knocked—well, pushed 
down, 


After all, with care, he might 
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play a fine part without much risk. ‘The 
men might fly at sight of him, or when 


he drew nearer and added his shouts to 
the girl’s cries; or—or some one else 
might come up, by chance, or summoned 
by the uproar! Ina minute it would be 
over; in a minute—and what a rich re- 
ward he might reap! : 

Nevertheless, he did not feel sure he 
would be able to doit. His heart thumped 
and his smile grew sickly, and he passed 
his tongue again and again over his dry 
lips, as he thought of the venture. But 
do it or not, when the time came he would 
at least give himself the chance. He 
would attend the girl wherever she went, 
dog her, watch her, hang on her skirts ; 
so if the thing happened and he had the 
courage, he would be at hand to save her. 

‘‘It should—-it should stand me in a 
thousand,’’ he muttered, wiping his 
damp brow; ‘‘and that would put me on 
my legs.’’ 

He put it at that; and it was a great 
sum, a great bribe. He thought of the 
money lovingly, and of the feat with 
trembling ; and took his hat and unlocked 
the door and went down stairs. He spied 
about him cautiously till he learned in 
the hall that Mr. Dunborough had de- 
parted; then he went out boldly to the 
stables, and inquired and found that the 
gentleman had started for Bristol in a 
postchaise. ‘‘In a middling black tem- 
per,’’ the hostler added, ‘‘ saving your rev- 
erence’s presence. ’’ 

That learned, the tuter needed to ask 
nomore. He was aware that Dunborough, 
on his way to foreign service, had lain 
ten days in Bristol whistling for a wind ; 
and had also lande< there on his return, 
and made—on his own authority—some 
queer friends. Bristol, too, was the port 
for the plantations ; a slave mart under 
the rose, with the roughest of all the Eng- 
lish sea town population. There were 
houses at Bristol where crimping was the 
least of the crimes committed; and inthe 
docks, where the great sugar ships sailed 
in and out in their season, were sloops 
and skippers ready to carry all comers, 
criminal and victim alike, beyond the 
reach of the law. The very name gave 
Mr. Thomasson pause. He could have 
done with Gretna, or Berwick, or Har- 
wich, or Dover; but Bristol had a grisly 
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sound. From Marlborough it lay but forty 
miles away, by the Chippenham and 
Marshfield road; a postchaise and four 
stout horses might cover the distance in 
four hours. 

He felt, as he sneaked into the house, 
that the die was cast. The other meant 
to do it, then. And that meant 
‘‘Oh, lord!’’ he muttered, wiping his 
brow, ‘‘I shall never dare. If he is 
there himself, I shall never dare!’’ As he 
crawled up stairs, he went hot one mo- 
ment and shivered the next ; and did not 
know whether he was glad or sorry that 
the chance would be his to take. 

Fortunately, on reaching the first floor, 
he remembered that earlier in the day 
Lady Dunborough had requested him to 
convey her compliments to Dr. Adding- 
ton, and inquire how Lord Chatham did. 
The tutor felt that a commonplace com- 
mission of this kind would settle his 
nerves; and having learned the position 
of Dr. Addington’s apartments, found 
his way down the snug passage and 
knocked at the door. A voice, disagree- 
ably raised, was speaking on the other 
side of the door, but paused at the sound 
of his summons; some one said ‘‘ Come 
in,’’ and he entered. 

He found his host standing on the 
hearth, stiff as a poker, and swelling 
with dignity. Facing him stood Mr. 
Fishwick. The attorney, flustered, hot, 
and excited, cast a look at Mr. Thomasson 
as if his entrance were an added griev- 
ance; but he instantly resumed his com- 
plaint. 

‘*T tell you, sir—with all respect,” he 
said—‘‘I do not understand this. His 
lordship was able to travel yesterday, and 
last evening he was well enough to see 
Sir George Soane——”’ 

‘‘He did not see him,’’ the physician 
answered stiffly. There is noclass which 
extends less indulgence to an _ inferior 
class, than the higher grade of profes- 
sional men to the lower grade. While to 
Sir George, Mr. Fishwick was an odd 
little man, comic and not altogether in- 
estimable, to Dr. Addington he was 
anathema. 

‘‘T said, sir, only that he was well 
enough to see him,’’ the lawyer retorted 
querulously. ‘But, be that as it may, 
his lordship was not seriously ill yester- 





day. ‘Today I have business of the ut- 
most importance with him, and am will- 
ing to attend upon him at any hour, 
Nevertheless you tell me that I cannot 
see him today, nor tomorrow——”’ 

‘Nor, in all probability, the next day,’’ 
the doctor answered grimly. 

Mr. Fishwick’s voice rose almost toa 
shriek. ‘‘ Nor the next day? ’’ he cried. 

‘*No, nor the next day, so far as I can 
judge.’’ 

‘‘But I must see him! I tell you, sir, 
I must see him ! ’’ the lawyer ejaculated. 
‘‘T have the most important business 
with him. ”’ 

‘‘My dear sir,’’ Dr. Addington said, 
raising his hand and clearly near the end 
of his patience, ‘‘ my answer is that you 
shall see him—when he is well enough to 
be seen, and chooses to see you; and not 
before. For myself, whether you see 
him now or never see him is no business 
of mine. But it is my business to be sure 
that his lordship does not risk a life 
which is of inestimable value to his 
country.”’ 

‘‘But—but yesterday he was well 
enough to travel! ’’ murmured the law- 
yer, somewhat awed. ‘‘I—I do not like 
this” 

The doctor looked at the door. 

‘‘J—I believe I am being kept from 
his lordship! ’’ Mr. Fishwick stuttered. 
‘And there are people whose interest it 
is to keep me from his lordship. I warn 
you, sir, that if anything happens in the 
mean time ” 

The doctor rang the bell. 

‘‘T shall hold you responsible ! ’’ cried 
Mr. Fishwick passionately. ‘‘ I consider 
this a most mysterious illness. I repeat, 
) eer 

But apparently that was the last straw. 
‘« Mysterious? ’’ the doctor cried fiercely. 
‘Leave the room, sir! You are not sane, 
sir! By God, you ought to be shut up, 
sir! You ought not to be allowed to go 
about. Do you think that you are the 
only person who wants to see the minis- 
ter? Here is a courier from his grace the 
Duke of Grafton, and tomorrow there 
will be a score, and one from his majesty 
among them—and all this trouble is given 
by a miserable, little paltry—begone, sir, 
before I say too much! John, the door! 
The door! And see that this person does 
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60 MUNSEY’S 
not trouble me again. Be good enough 
to communicate by message, sir, if you 
have anything to say.”’ 

And with that poor Mr. Fishwick was 
hustled out, protesting, but not convinced. 
It is seldom the better side of human 
nature which lawyers see; nor is an at- 
torney’s office the soil in which a luxu- 
riant crop of confidence is grown. With 
many persons of warm feeling, but 
narrow education, Mr. Fishwick was 
ready to believe on the smallest evidence, 
or on no evidence, that the rich and 
powerful were leagued against his client ; 
that justice, if he was not very sharp, 
would be denied him; that the heavy 
purse had a knack of outweighing the 
righteous cause—even in England and 
in the eighteenth century. And the 
fact that all his hopes were staked on 
this case, that all his resources were 
embarked in it, that it had fallen as it 
were from heaven into his hands—where- 
fore the greater the pity, if things 
went amiss—rendered him peculiarly 
captious and impracticable. Every day 
—nay, every hour—that passed after this 
without bringing him to Lord Chat- 
ham’s presence augmented the suspense. 
To be put off, not one day, but two days, 
three days—and what might not happen 
in three days !—was a thing intolerable, 
insufferable, a thing to bring the heavens 
down in pity on his head! What won- 
der, then, if he rebelled ; and being routed 
—as we have seen him routed—shut him- 
self up in his sleeping place, and there 
brooded miserably over his suspicions 
and surmises. 

Even when the lapse of twenty four 
hours brought the swarm of couriers, 
messengers, and expresses which Dr. Ad- 
dington had foretold; when the High 
Street of Marlborough—a name hence- 
forth written on the page of history— 
became one slowly moving line of coaches 
and chariots bearing the select of the 
county to pay their respects to the great 
minister; when the very town began to 
throb with unusual life, and to take on 
airs of fashion, by reason of the crowd 
that lay there, all ostensibly drawn 
thither by his presence; when the Duke 
of Grafton was reported to be but one 
stage distant, and there detained by the 
earl’s express refusal to see him; when 
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the very king, it was rumored, was com- 
ing on the same business; when, in a 
word, it became evident that the eyes of 
half- England were turned to the Castle 
Inn at Marlborough, where England’s 
great statesman lay helpless—and gave 
no sign, though the wheels of state 
creaked and all but stood still—even then 
Mr. Fishwick refused to be satisfied, de- 
clined to be comforted. In place of view- 
ing the stir and bustle, the coming and 
going, as a perfect confirmation of Dr. 
Addington’s statement and as a proof of 
his integrity, he looked askance at it. 
He saw in it a demonstration of the 
powers ranked against him and the prin- 
cipalities he had to combat; he felt, in 
face of it, how weak and insignificant he 
was; and at one time despaired, and at 
another was ina frenzy. ‘The reader may 
laugh; but if he has ever staked his all 
on acast, if he has ever taken up a hand 
of twelve trumps only to hear the omi- 
nous word ‘‘ misdeal!’’ he will find some- 
thing in Mr. Fishwick’s attitude, neither 
unnatural nor blameworthy. 


XV. 


DURING those stirring days of the earl's 
illness, when, as we have said, all the 
political world of England seemed to be 
turning their horses’ heads towards the 
Castle Inn, it came to be the custom for 
Julia to go every morning after breakfast 
to the little bridge over the Kennet, 
thence to watch the panorama of de- 
partures and arrivals; and for Sir George 
to join her there without excuse or ex- 
planation, and as if, indeed, nothing in 
the world were more natural. The min- 
ister’s illness continuing to detain all 
who desired to see him—from the Duke 
of Grafton’s parliamentary secretary to 
the humblest aspirant to a Tide waiter- 
ship—Soane was not the only one who 
had time and leisure on his hands; nor 
the only one who sought to while it away 
in the company of the fair. The shades 
of Preshute churchyard, which lies in the 
bosom of the leafy vale, not three bow 
shots from the Castle Inn, formed the 
chosen haunt of one couple. A second pair 
favored a seat situate on the west side of 
the Castle Mound, and well protected by 
shrubs from the gaze of the vulgar. 
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But these Corydons were at ease; they 
basked free from care in the smiles of 
their Phyllises. Soane, in his philander- 
ing, had to do with black care that would 
be ever at his elbow; black care that 
always, when he was not with Julia, and 
sometimes even while he talked to her, 
would jog his thoughts and draw a veil 
before his face. The prospect of losing 
listcombe, of seeing the family Lares 
broken and cast out, and the family 
stem, tender and young, yet not ungra- 
cious, snapped off short, wrung a heart 
that belied his cold exterior. Moreover, 
he was his own judge how far he could 
without means pursue the life which he 
had been living. Suspense, anxiety, 
sordid calculation, were ever twitching 
his sleeve, and would have his attention. 
Was the claim a valid claim, and must it 
prevail? If it did, how was he to live, 
and where, and on what? Would the 
minister grant his suit for a place or a 
pension? Or might he still by one deep 
night and one great hand at hazard win 
back the thirty thousand guineas he had 
lost in five years ? 

Such questions troubling him whether 
he would or no, and forcing themselves 
on his attention when they were least wel- 
come, ruffled at last even the outward 
composure on which he plumed himself 
as a inan of fashion. He would fall silent 
in Julia’s company ; and turning his eyes 
from her, in momentary forgetfulness, 
would trace patterns in the dust with his 
cane, or stare by the minute together at 
the quiet stream that oozed sluggishly 
beneath them. 

On these occasions she made no attempt 
to rouse him. But when he again awoke 
to the world, to the passing coach or the 
gaping urchin, or the clang of the dis- 
tant dinner bell, he would find her con- 
sidering him with an enigmatical simile 
that lay in the region between amuse- 
ment and pity, her shapely chin resting 
on her hand, and the lace falling back 
from the whitest wrist in the world. One 
day the sinile lasted so long, was so 
strange and dubious and so full of a 
weird intelligence, that it chilled him; 
it crept to his bones, disconcerted him, 
and set him wondering. ‘The uneasy 
questions that had haunted him at. first, 
recurred. Why was this girl so facile— 


who seemed so proud, whose full lips 
curved so naturally? Was she really 
won, or was she only playing with him 
—with some hidden motive? The notion 
was not flattering to his vanity ; and in 
any other case he would have given hini- 
self credit for conquest. But he had dis- 
covered that this girl was not as other 
girls; and then, that puzzling smile? 
He had surprised it half a dozen times 
before. 

‘‘What is it? ’’ he said abruptly, de- 
termined to clear up the matter. 

‘* What? ’’ she asked, in apparent in- 
nocence. But he saw that she under- 
stood. 

‘What does that smile mean, Pulcher- 
rima ?’’ 

‘““Only—that I was reading your 
thoughts, Sir George,’’ she answered. 
‘And they were not of me.’’ 

‘‘Impossible!’’ he said. 
Julia g 

‘Don’t vow,’’ she answered quickly, 
‘‘or when you vow—some other time—I 
shall not be able to believe you! You 
were not thinking of me, but of your 
house, and the avenue of which you told 
me, and the trees, and the river in which 
you used to fish. You were wondering 
to whom they would go, and who would 
possess them, and who would be born in 
the room in which you were born, and 
who would die in the room in which 
your father died.”’ 

‘*You are a witch! ’’ he said. 

‘Thank you,’’ she answered, looking 
gravely over her fan. ‘‘ Last time you 
said, ‘Confound the girl!’ It is clear 
that I am improving your manners, Sir 
George. You are now so polite that pres- 
ently you will consult me.’’ 


‘cl Vow, 





So she could read his thoughts! Could 
deliberately set him on the rack! Could 


perceive when pain, and not irritation, 
underlay the oath or the compliment. He 
was always discovering something new in 
her, something that piqued his curiosity 
and kept him amused. ‘Suppose I con- 
sult you now ? ”’ he said. 

She swung her fan to and fro, playing 
with it childishly, looking at the light 
through it and again dropping it. ‘As 
your highness pleases,’’ she said at last. 
‘‘Only I warn you that I am not the 
Bottle Conjurer. ’’ 
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‘‘ No, for you are here, and he was not 
there,’’ Sir George answered, affecting 
to speak lightly ; ‘‘but tell me, what 
shall I do in this case? A claim is made 
against me.’’ 

‘‘The bomb ?’’ she said—‘‘that burst, 
Sir George ?’’ 

‘“The same. Well, shall I resist it, 
or shall I yield to it? ”’ 

She tossed up her fan and caught it 
deftly, and looked to him for admiration. 
Then, ‘‘It depends,’’ she said. ‘‘Is it a 
large claim ?”’ 

‘“‘It is a claim for—all I have,’’ he an- 
swered. It was the first time he had 
confessed that to any one; except to him- 
self in the night watches. 

If he thought to touch her, he suc- 
ceeded. If he had thought her unfeel- 
ing before, he did so no longer. She 
was red one minute and pale the next, 
and the tears came into hereyes. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘you should not have told 
me! Oh, why did you tell me?’’ And 
she rose hurriedly, as if to leave him, 
and then sat down again, the fan quiver- 
ing in her hand. 

‘‘But you said you would advise me.”’ 

‘“‘IT? Oh, no,-no, no! ’’ she cried, with 
abandon. 

‘But you must!’’ he persisted, more 
deeply moved than he would show. ‘It 
is a simple question, shall I fight or shall 
I yield? ”’ 

‘‘Fight or yield? ’’ she said, her voice 
broken by agitation. ‘‘Shall you fight 
or yield? You ask me?’’ 

‘* Yes.”’ 

‘Then, fight! Fight! ’’ she answered, 
with astonishing emotion. She _ rose 
again to her feet, and again sat down. 
‘‘Fight them to the last, Sir George! 
Let the creatures have nothing! Nota 
penny! Not anacre! ”’ 

‘‘ But—if it is a righteous claim ? ’’ he 
said, amazed at her excitement. 

‘‘Righteous ? ’’ she cried passionately. 
‘‘ How can aclaim be righteous that takes 
all a man has?’”’ 

He nodded and studied the road a while 
in silence, reflecting on her words and the 
strange fervor she had thrown into them. 
At the end of that time he was surprised 
to hear her laugh. He looked up sharply 
to learn the reason—feeling hurt, as was 
natural—and was astounded to find her 
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smiling at him as lightly and gaily as if 
nothing had occurred to interrupt her 
most whimsical mood. As if the ques- 
tion he had put to her had never been 
put—or were a farce, a jest, a mere pas- 
time ! 

‘‘ There, Sir George,’’ she said, ‘‘ how 
silly you must think me to proffer you 
advice. Do you forgive me? ’”’ 

‘‘T forgive you ¢hat,’’ Sir George an- 
swered; but, poor fellow, he winced 
under her sudden change of tone. 

‘“That is well,’’ she said. ‘‘ There 
again, do you know you would not have 
said that a week ago? I have certainly 
improved your manners.”’ 

Sir George made an effort to answer 
her in the same strain. ‘‘ Well, I should 
improve,’’ he said. ‘‘I come very regu- 
larly to school. Do you know how 
many days we have sat here, ma belle ?”’ 

A faint color tinged her cheek. ‘‘If I 
do not, that dreadful Mr. Thomasson 
does,’’? she answered. ‘‘I believe he 
never lets me go out of his sight; and as 
for days, what are days, or even weeks, 
when it is a question of reforming a 
rake, Sir George? Who was it you 
named to me yesterday,” she continued, 
speaking a little hurriedly, and with her 
eyes on the toe of her shoe, which pro- 
jected from her dress, ‘‘ who carried the 
gentleman into the country when he had 
lost—I don’t know how many thousand 
pounds, and kept him there out of harm's 
way?”’ 

“It was Lady Carlisle,’’ Sir George 
answered drily ; ‘‘and the gentleman was 
her husband.’’ 

It was Julia’s turn to draw figures in 
the dust of the roadway, which she did 
very industriously; and the two were 
silent for quite a long time, while some 
one’s heart bumped as if it would choke 
her. At length, ‘‘He was not quite 
ruined, was he?’’ she said, with elabo- 
rate carelessness ; her voice was a little 
thick—perhaps by reason of the bumping. 

‘*Lord, no!’’ said Sir George. ‘‘ And 
Il am, you see.’’ 

‘‘While Iam not your wife!’’ she re- 
torted, flashing her eyes on him sud- 
denly ; and then: ‘‘ Well, perhaps if she 
had her choice—to be wife to a rake can 
be no bed of roses, Sir George! While 
to be wife to a ruined rake—perhaps to 
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be wife to a man who, if he were not 
ruined, would treat you as the dirt be- 
neath his feet, beneath his notice— 
beneath ze . 

She did not seem to be able to finish 
the sentence, but rose, her face scarlet. 
He rose more slowly. ‘‘ Lord!” he said 
humbly, ‘‘what has come to you sud- 
denly ? What has made you angry with 
me, child ?”’ 

‘Child!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Am I 
a child? You play with me as if I 
were !’’ 

‘Play with you?’’ Sir George said. 
He was quite taken aback by her sudden 
vehemence. ‘‘My dear girl, I cannot 
understand you. Iam not playing with 
you. If any one is playing, it is you. 
Sometimes I wonder whether you hate 
me or love me. Sometimes I am happy 
enough to think the one ; sometimes——”’ 

‘‘It has never struck you,’’ she said, 
interrupting him and speaking in her 
harshest and most scornful tone, ‘‘ that I 
may do neither the one nor the other? 
But be pleased to kill my time with you, 
since I must stay here until my lawyer 
has done his business !”’ 

‘“*Oh!’’ said Soane, staring at the angry 
beauty, ‘‘if that be all 1 

‘* That is all!’’ she cried. 

He bowed gravely. ‘‘ Then, I am glad 
that I have been of use to you.”’ 

‘¢Thank you,’’ she said drily. ‘I am 
going into the liouse now. I need not 
trouble you.’’ 

And she swept him a curtsy and 
turned and sailed away, the picture of 
disdain. But when her face was sate 
from his gaze, and he could no longer see 
them, her eyes filled with tears of vexa- 
tion ; she had to bite her trembling lip 
to keep them back. Presently she 
slackened her speed and almost stopped, 
then hurried on when she thought that 
she heard him following; but he did not 
overtake her, and Julia’s step grew 
slow again, and slower, until she reached 
the portico. 

Between love and pride, hope and shame, 
she had a hard fight ; but happily a coach 
was unloading, and she stood and feigned 
interest in the passengers. Two young 
fellows fresh from Bath took fire at her 
eyes; but one who stared too markedly 
she withered with a look, and, if the 








truth is to be told, her fingers tingled for 
his ears. Her own were on the alert, 
directed backwards. Would he never 
come? Was he really so simple, so 
abominably stupid, so little versed in 
woman’s ways? Or was he really play- 
ing with her? Perhaps he had gone into 
the town, or trudged up the Salisbury 
road ; and if so, and she did not see him 
now, she might not meet him until the next 
morning ; and who could say what might 
not happen in the interval? True, he had 
promised that he would not leave Marl- 
borough without seeing her; but things 
had altered between them since then. 

At last—at last, when she felt that her 
pride would allow her to stay no longer, 
and she was on the point of going in—the 
sound of his step cut short her misery. 
She waited, her heart beating quickly, to 
hear his voiceat her elbow. But whether 
he did not see her—he walked like a man 
heavy with thought—or purposely averted 
his eyes, he went by her. He passed 
through the little bustle about the coach, 
and was in the act of disappearing 
through the entrance when she hurried 
after him and called his name. 

He turned, between the pillars, and saw 
her. ‘*A word with you, if you please,”’ 
she said. Her tone was icy, her manner 


freezing. 
Sir George bowed. ‘‘ This way, if you 
oD 2 2 
please,” she continued imperiously, and 


preceded him across the hall and through 
the opposite door and down the steps to 
the gardens. Nor did she pause or look 
at him until they were half way across 
the lawn; then she turned, and with a 
perfect change of face and manner, simil- 
ing divinely, she held out her hand. 

‘* You have come—to beg my pardon, I 
hope?’’ she said winningly. 

The smile she bestowed on him was an 
April smile, the brighter for the tears 
that lurked behind it ; but Soane did not 
know that, nor, had he known it, would 
it have availed him. He was utterly 
dazzled, conquered, subjugated by her 
beauty. ‘‘ Willingly,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
for what?” 

‘*Oh, for—everything !’’ she answered, 
with supreme assurance. 

“Task your divinity’s pardon for 
everything,’’ he said, gazing at her, his 
eyes betraying his feelings. 
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‘It is granted,’’she answered. *‘And 
—TI shall see you tomorrow, Sir George ?”’ 

‘‘Tomorrow?’’ he said. ‘‘ Alas, no. 
I shall be away tomorrow.”’ 

He had eyes, and the startling fashion 
in which the light died out of her face 
and left it gray and colorless was not lost 
on him. But her voice remained steady, 
almost indifferent. ‘‘Oh!’’ she said, 
‘‘you are going?’’ And she raised her 
eyebrows. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered; ‘‘I have to go 
to Estcombe.’’ 

She tried to force a laugh, but failed. 
‘‘And you do not return? We shall not 
see you again ?’’ she said. 

“It lies with you,” he answered 
slowly. ‘‘I am returning tomorrow eve- 
ning by the Bath road. Will you come 
and meet me, Julia — say, as far as the 
Manton Turning? I shall be there a little 
after five. If you come I shall know that, 
notwithstanding your hard words, you 
will take in hand the reforming of a rake 
—and a ruined rake, Julia. If you will 
not i 

He hesitated. She had to turn away 
her head that he might not see the light 
that had returned to hereyes. ‘‘ Well, 
what then ? ’’ she said softly. 

‘*T do not know.”’ 

‘* But Lady Carlisle was his wife,’’ she 
whispered, with a swift sidelong shot 
from eyes instantly averted. ‘‘ And—you 
remember what you said to me—at Oxford 
—that if I werea lady you would make me 
your wife? I am not a lady, Sir George. ’’ 

‘‘I did not say that,’’ Sir George an- 
swered quickly. 

‘‘No? What, then? ’”’ 

‘You know very well,’’ he answered. 

All of her cheek and neck that he 
could see turned scarlet. ‘‘ Well, at any 
rate,’’ she said, ‘‘are you sure now that 
you were talking, not to Clarissa, but to 
Pamela?’ 

‘Tam talking to neither, madam,’’ he 
answered manfully. He stood erect, his 
hat in his hand; they were almost of a 
height. ‘‘I am talking to the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world,” he said, 
‘‘ whom I also believe to be the most vir- 
tuous, and whom I hope to make my 
wife. Shall it be so, Julia?’’ 





She was trembling excessively, and she 
used her fan. 


‘T_T will tell you to- 
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morrow,’’ she murmured breathlessly, 
‘*at Manton Corner.’’ 

And she fled from him into the house, 
deaf, as she passed through the hall, to 
the clatter of dishes and the cries of the 
waiters ; for she had the singing of larks 
in her ears, and her heart rose on the 
throb of the song until she felt that she 
must either cry or die of very happi- 
ness. 


XVI. 


I BELIEVE that Sir George, riding 
soberly to Estcombe in the morning, 
was not guiltless of looking back in spirit. 
Probably there are few men who, when 
the binding word has been said, and the 
final step taken, do not feel a revulsion of 
mind, and for a moment question the wis- 
dom of their choice. A more beautiful 
wife he could not wish; she was fair of 
face and faultless in shape, as beautiful 
as a Churchill ora Gunning. And in all 
honesty, and in spite of the advances she 
had made to him, he believed to be good 
and virtuous. But her birth, her quality, 
or rather her lack of quality, her connec- 
tions, all were things to cry him pause, 
to bid him reflect; until the thought, 
mean and unworthy, but not unnatural— 
that he was ruined, and what did it mat- 
ter whom he wedded ?—came to him, and 
he touched his horse with the spur, and 
cantered on, by down and clump, by Ave- 
bury, and Yatesbury, and Compton Bas- 
sett, until he came to his home. 

Returning in the afternoon, sad at 
starting, but less sad with every mile that 
separated him from the old place to which 
he had bidden farewell in his heart—and 
which, much as he prized it now, he had 
not visited twice a year while it was his 
—it was another matter. He thought 
little of the future ; of the past not at all. 
The present was all sufficient for him. 
In an hour, in half an hour, in ten 
minutes, he would see her, would hold 
her hands in his, would hear her say that 
she loved him, would look unreproved 
into the depths of her proud eyes, would 
see them sink before his. Not a regret 
now for White’s! Orthe gaming table! 
Or the masquerades! Gone the blasé in- 
souciance of St. James’. The whole man 
was set on his mistress. Ruined, he had 
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raught but her to look forward to, and 
he hungered for her. He _ cantered 
through Avebury, six miles short of 
Marlborough, and saw not one house; 
through West Kennet, where his shadow 
went long and thin before him; through 
Fyfield, where he well nigh ran into a 
postchaise which seemed to be in as great 
a hurry to go west as he was to go east; 
under the Devil’s Den, and by Clatford 
cross lanes; nor drew rein until—as the 
sun sank finally behind him, leaving the 
downs cold and gray—he came in sight 
of Manton Corner. 

Then, that no look of shy happiness, 
no downward quiver of the maiden eye- 
lids, might be lost—for the morsel, now it 
was within his grasp, was one to linger 
over, and dwell on lovingly—Sir George, 
his own eyes shining with eagerness, 
walked his horse slowly forward, his gaze 
greedily seeking the flutter of her kerchief 
or the welcome of her hand. Would she 
be at the meeting of the roads—shrinking 
aside behind the bend, her eyes laughing 
to greet him? No; he saw as he drew 
nearer that she was not there. Then he 
knew where she would be; she would be 
waiting for him on the foot bridge in the 
lane, fifty yards off the high road, yet 
within sight of it. She would have her 
lover come so far—to win her. The sub- 
tlety was like her and pleased him. 

But she was not there, nor was she to 
be seen in the lane beyond the bridge, 
for this ran down a gentle slope until it 
plunged, still under his eyes, among the 
thatched roofs and quaint cottages of the 
village, whence the smoke of the evening 
meal rose blue among the trees. Soane’s 
eyes returned to the main road; he ex- 
pected to hear her laugh, and see her 
emerge at his elbow. But the length of 
the highway lay empty before and empty 
behind, and all was silent. He began to 
look blank. A solitary house stood in 
the obtuse angle formed by Manton Lane 
and the road; hescrutinizedit. The big 
doors leading to the stable yard—it had 
been an inn, but was unoccupied—were 
ajar; but he looked in and she was not 
there, though he noted that horses had 
stood there lately. For the rest, the 
house was closed and shuttered as he had 
seen it that morning and every day for 
days past. 
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Was it possible that she had changed 
her mind? That she had played or was 
playing him false? His heart said no. 
Nevertheless, he felt a chill and a 
degree of disillusion as he rode down the 
lane to the foot bridge, and over it and on 
as far as the first house of the village. 
Still he saw nothing of her, and he 
turned. But riding back, his search was 
rewarded by a discovery. Beside the 
ditch, close to the corner where the road 
and lane met, and lying in such a posi- 
tion that it was not visible from the 
highway, but only from the lower ground 
of the lane, lay a plain black fan. 

Sir George sprang down, picked it up, 
and sawthat it was hers; and, still pos- 
sessed by the idea that she was playing 
him a trick, he kissed it and looked 
sharply round, hoping to detect her. 
Without result; and then at last he 
began to feel real misgiving. The road 
under the downs was growing dim and 
shadowy ; the ten minutes he had lin- 
gered had stolen away the warmth and 
color of the day. The camps and tree 
clumps stood black on the hills, the 
blacker for the creeping mist that 
stole along the river where he stood. In 
another ten minutes night would fall in 
the valley. Sir George, his heart sinking 
under those vague and apparently foolish - 
alarms which are among the penalties of 
affection, hurriedly mounted his horse, 
stood iti his stirrups, and called, ‘Julia! 
Julia!’’—not loudly, but so that if she 
were within fifty yards of him she must 
hear. 

He listened. His ear caught a confused 
medley of voices in the direction of Marl- 
borough; but only the empty house, 
echoing ‘‘Julia!’’ answered him. Not 
that he waited long for an answer; some- 
thing in the dreary aspect of everything 
struck so cold to his heart that, touching 
his horse with the spur, he dashed off at 
a hand gallop, and, meeting the Bristol 
night wagon beyond the bend of the road, 
was by it in a second. Nevertheless, the 
bells ringing on the horses’ necks, the 
cracking whips, the tilt lurching white 
through the dusk, reassured him. Re- 
ducing his pace, and a little ashamed of 
his fears, he entered the inn grounds by 
the stable entrance, threw his reins to a 
man—who seemed to have something to 
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say, but did not say it—and walked off to 
the porch. He had been a fool to enter- 
tain such fears ; in a minute he would see 
Julia. 

As he approached it he might have seen 
—had he looked that way—half a dozen 
men on foot and horseback bustling out 
with lanterns through the great gates. 
‘Their voices reached him, but, immersed 
in thinking where he should find Julia, 
aud what he should say to her, he crossed 
the roadway without heeding a commo- 
tion which in such a place was not un- 
usual. On the contrary, the long lighted 
front of the house, the hum of life that 
rose from it, the sharp voices of a knot 
of men who stood a little on one side, 
arguing eagerly and all at once, con- 
tributed to dissipate such of his fears as 
the pace of his horse had left. Beyond 
doubt Julia, finding herself in solitude, 
had grown alarmed and had returned, 
fancying him late; perhaps pouting be- 
cause he had not forestalled the time. 

But the moment he passed through the 
doorway his ear caught that buzz of 
excited voices, raised in all parts and in 
every key, that betokens disaster. And, 
with a sudden chill at his heart as of a 
cold hand gripping it, he stood and 
looked down the hall. It was well per- 
haps that he had that moment of prepara- 
tion, those few seconds in which to steady 
himself, before the full sense of what had 
happened struck him. 

The lighted hall was thronged and in 
an uproar. A busy place, of much com- 
ing and going, it ever was. Now the 
loor was crowded in every part with two 
three score persons all speaking, 
gesticulating, advising at once. Here a 
dozen men were proving something ; 
there another group were controverting 
it; while twice as many listened, wide 
eyed and opened mouthed, or in their turn 
dashed into the babel. ‘That something 
very serious had happened Sir George 
could not doubt. Once he caught the 
name of the minister, and the statement 
that he was worse ; and fancied that that 
was it. But the next moment the speaker 
added, ‘‘Oh, he cannot be told! He is 
not to be told! The doctor has gone to 
him—it is to be kept from him! I tell 


or 


you heis worse today !’’ And this, giving 
the lie to that idea, revived his fears. 
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His eyes passed quickly over the crowd, 
he looked everywhere for Julia; he found 
her nowhere. He touched the nearest 
man on the arm, and asked him what 
had happened. 

The person he addressed had not time 
to reply before an agitated figure, wig 
awry, cravat loosened, eyes staring, forced 
itself through the crowd, and, flinging 
itself on Sir George, clutched him by the 
lapels of his coat. It was Mr. Fishwick— 
but Mr. Fishwick transfigured by a great 
fright, his face gray, his cheeks trem- 
bling. For a moment, such was his 
excitement, he could not speak; then 
‘‘Where is she?’’ he stuttered, almost 
shaking Sir George on his feet. ‘* What 
have you done with her, you villain? ”’ 

Soane, cruel misgivings at his heart, 
was in no patient mood. In a blaze of 
passion he flung the attorney from him. 
‘*You madman!” he said. ‘‘ What idiocy 
is this ?”? 

Mr. Fishwick fell heavily against a 
stout gentleman in splashed boots and an 
old fashioned ramilie who, fortunately 
for him, blocked the way to the hall. 
Iiven so the shock was no light one. 
But breathless and giddy as he was, the 
lawyer returned instantly to the charge. 
‘*T denounce you!’’ he cried furiously. 
‘*T denounce this man! You and you,”’ 
he continued, appealing with raised hands 
to those next him, ‘‘ mark what I say! 
She is the claimant to his estates—estates 
he holds on sufferance! Tomorrow justice 
would have been done, and tonight he 
has kidnaped her! All he has is hers, 
I tell you, and he has kidnaped her. I 
denounce him! I ” 

‘‘What bedlam stuff is this?’’ Sir 
George cried hoarsely; and he looked 
round the ring of curious starers, the 
sweat standing on his brow. Every eye 
in the hall was upon him, and there was 
a great silence; for the accusation which 
the lawyer spoke out had been buzzed 
and bruited since the first cry of alarm 
roused the house. ‘‘ What stuff is this?’’ 
he repeated, his head giddy with the 
sense of that which Mr. Fishwick had 
said. ‘*Who—who is it has been kid- 
naped? Speak! Curse you, will no 
one speak ?”’ 

‘* Your cousin! ’’ the lawyer answered. 
‘* Your cousin, who claimis——’’ 
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‘* Softly, man, softly,’’ said the land- 
lord, coming forward and laying his hand 
on the lawyer’s shoulder; ‘‘and we 
shall the sooner know what todo. Briefly, 
Sir George, the young lady who has been 
in your company the last day or two was 
seized and carried off in a postchaise half 
an hour ago, as I am told—maybe a little 
more. From Manton Corner. For the 
rest, which this gentleman says, about 
who she is and her claim—which it does not 
seem to me can be true and you not know 
it—it is all news tome. But, as I under- 
stand it, Sir George, he alleges that the 
young lady who has disappeared lays 
claim to your honor’s estate at Est- 
combe.’’ 

«« At Estcombe ? "’ 

‘¢Wes, sir.’’ 

Sir George did not speak again, but he 
stood staring at the man, his mind trans- 
fixed by two thoughts. The first that 
this was the solution of the many 
things that had puzzled him in Julia! 
This the explanation of her sudden amia- 
bility, her new born forwardness, the 
mysterious fortune into which she had 
come; aye, and of her education and 
her strange past. She was his cousin, 
the unknown claimant! She was his 
cousin, and 

He awoke with a start, pierced by the 
second thought—hard following on the 
first. ‘‘From Manton Corner?’’ he 
cried, his voice sharp, his eye terrible. 
‘‘ Who saw it? ’”’ 

‘‘One of the servauts,’’ the landlord 
answered, ‘‘ who had gone to the top of 
the mound to clean the mirrors in the 
summer house. Here, you,’’ he con- 
tinued, beckoning to a man who limped 
forward reluctantly from one of the side 
passages in which he had been standing, 
‘‘show yourself, and tell this gentleman 
the story you told me.’”’ 

‘‘TIf it please your honor,’’ the fellow 
whimpered, ‘‘it is no fault of mine. I 
ran down to give the alarm as soon as I 
saw what was doing—they were forcing 
her into the carriage then—but I was in 
such a hurry I fell and rolled to the bot- 
tom of the mound, and was that dazed 
and shaken it was five minutes before I 
could find any one.”’ 

‘‘How many were there? ’’ Sir George 
asked. There was an ugly light in his 
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eyes and his cheeks burned; but he spoke 
with calmness. 

‘Two I saw, and there may have been 
more. The chaise had been waiting in 
the yard of the empty house at the corner, 
the old Nag’s Head. I saw it come out. 
That was the first thing I did see. And 
then the lady.’’ 

‘‘ Did she seem to be unwilling? ’’ the 
man in the ramilie asked. ‘‘Did she 
scream ? ”’ 

‘‘Aye, she screamed right enough,”’ 
the fellow answered lumpishly. ‘‘I 
heard her, though the noise came faint- 
like. It isa good distance, your honor’ll 
mind, and some would not have seen 
what I'saw.’’ 

‘‘ And she struggled ? ’’ 

‘‘Aye, sir, she did. They were having 
a business with her when I left, I can tell 
you.”’ 

The picture was too much for Sir 
George, and he gripped the landlord’s 
shoulder so fiercely that Smith winced 
and cried out. ‘‘And you have heard 
this man,’’ he said, ‘‘and you chatter 
here! Fools! This is no matter for 
words, but for horses and pistols! Get 
me a horse and pistols. And tell my 
servant. Are you so many dolls? 
Damn you, sir ’’—this to Mr. Fishwick— 
‘‘ get out of my way! ”’ 


XVII. 


Mr. FisHwick, who had stepped for- 
ward with a vague notion of detaining 
him, fell back. For the rest, Sir George’s 
stern aspect, which bore witness to the 
passions that raged in a heart at that 
moment cruelly divided, did not encour- 
age interference; and, though one or two 
muttered, no one moved. There is little 
doubt that he would have passed out 
without more delay, mounted, and gone 
in pursuit—with what result in the direc- 
tion of altering the issue, it is impossible 
to state—if an obstacle had not been cast 
in his way by an unexpected hand. 

In every crowd, the old proverb has it, 
there is a knave and a fool. Between Sir 
George, bursting with passion and wrath, 
and the door by which he had entered 
and to which he turned, stood Lady Dun- 
borough. Her ladyship had been one of 
the first to hear the news and to take the 
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alarm. Moreover, it is safe to say that 
for obvious reasons—and setting aside 
Mrs. Masterson, the lawyer, and Sir 
George—she had been, of all present, the 
one most powerfully affected by the news 
of the outrage. But she had succeeded 
in concealing alike her fears and her in- 
terest; she had exclaimed with others— 
neither more nor less; had hinted, in 
common with three fourths of the ladies 
present, that the minx’s cries were forced, 
and her bonne fortune sufficiently to her 
mind; in a word, she had comported 
herself so fitly that if there was one per- 
son in the hall whose opinion was likely 
to carry weight, as being coolly and im- 
partially formed, it was her ladyship’s. 

When she stepped forward, therefore, 
and threw herself between Sir George and 
the door—still more when, with an in- 
trepid gesture, she cried, ‘‘ Stay, sir; we 
have not done with you yet !’’—there was 
a sensation. As the crowd pressed up to 
see and hear what passed, her accusing 
finger pointed steadily to Sir George’s 
breast. ‘‘ What is that you have there? "’ 
she continued. ‘That which peeps from 
your breast pocket ? ”’ 

Sir George, who, furious and bursting 
with impatience, could go no farther 
without coming in contact with her lady- 
ship, smothered an oath. ‘* Madam,’’ he 
said, ‘‘let me pass! ”’ 

‘‘Not until you explain how you came 
by that fan,’’ she answered sturdily, and 
held her ground. 

‘*Fan ?”? he cried savagely. 
fani?°” 

The passions that had swept through 
his mind during the last few minutes, the 
discovery he had made, the flood of love 
and pity that would let him think of 
nothing but the girl—the girl carried off 
screaming and helpless, a prey to he 
knew not whom—these things left scant 
room in his mind for trifles. He had 
clean forgotten the fan; but the crowd 
gave him no credit for this, and some 
murmured and some exchanged glances 
when heasked, ‘‘ What fan?’’ Still more 
when my lady rejoined, ‘‘ The fan in your 
breast,” and he drew it out and all saw 
it,was there an evident and general feel- 
ing against him. 

Utterly heedless of this, he stared at 
the fan with grief stricken eyes. ‘I 


‘“* What 
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picked it up in the road,’’ he muttered, 
as much to himself as to them. 

‘“Gtashers? ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, holding it reverently. 
‘‘She must have dropped it—in the 
struggle!’’ And then, ‘‘ My God! ”’ he 
continued fiercely, the sight of the fan 
bringing all more vividly before him. 
‘‘ Let me pass, or I shall be doing some 
one a mischief! Madam, let me pass, I 
say!’’ 

His tone was such that any ordinary 
woman must have given way to him. But 
the viscountess had her reasons for being 
stanch. ‘‘ No,’’ she said stoutly; ‘‘ not 
until these gentlemen have heard more. 
You have her fan, which she took out an 
hour ago. She went to meet you—that 
we know from this person,’’ she indicated 
Mr. Fishwick—‘‘ and to meet you at your 
request ; at sunset, at the corner of Man- 
ton Lane. And what isthe upshot? At 
that corner at sunset persons and a car- 
riage were waiting to carry her off. Who 
else knew that she would be there?”’ 
Iady Dunborough continued, with force. 
‘* Who beside you knew the time? And 
all that being so, as soon as they are 
safely away with her, you walk in here 
with an innocent face and her fan in your 
pocket, and know naught about it! For 
shame! For shame, Sir George! You 
will have us think we see the bottle 
trick next. For my part,” her ladyship 
continued, ‘‘I would as soon believe the 
rabbit woman !”’ 

‘‘Let me pass, madam,’’ Sir George 
cried, between his teeth. ‘‘If you were 
not a woman dt 

‘* You would do something dreadful,’’ 
Lady Dunborough answered mockingly, 
aud kept her place. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I 
shall be much mistaken, sir, if some of 
these gentlemen have not a word to say 
in the matter.’’ 

Her ladyship’s glance fell on the stout, 
red faced gentleman, in the splashed boots 
and ramilie, who had asked two questions 
of the servant, and who, to judge by the 
attention with which he had followed my 
lady’s words, was not proof against the 
charm which invests a viscountess. If 
she looked at him with intention, she 
reckoned well; for as neatly as if the 
matter had been concerted between them 
he stepped forward and took up the ball. 
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‘Sir George,’’ he said, puffing out his 
cheeks, ‘‘I—I am sorry to interfere, but 
you know me, and what my position is 
on the Rota. And I do not think I can 
stand by any longer—which might be 
adherere culpas. ‘This is a serious case, 
and I doubt I shall not be justified in 
allowing you to depart—without some 
more definite explanation. Abduction, 
you know, is not bailable. You are a 
justice yourself, Sir George, and must 
know that. If this person, therefore, who 
I understand is an attorney, desires to 
lay a sworn information, I must take it.’’ 

‘‘In heaven’s naine, sir,” Sir George 
cried desperately, ‘‘take it—take what 
you please, but let me take the road !” 

‘“‘H’m! That is what I doubt, sir, I 
cannot do. Mark you, there is motive, 
Sir George. And fresentia in loco,’’ the 
justice continued, swelling with his own 
learning. ‘‘And you have a partem 
deliction you. And, moreover, abduction 
is a special kind of case, seeing that if 
the participes criminis are free the femme 
sole, sometimes called the femina capta, 
is in greater danger. In fact, it is a con- 
tinuing crime. An information being 
sworn, therefore 

“Tt has not been sworn yet,’’ Sir 
George retorted fiercely, ‘‘and I warn 
you that any one who lays a handon me 
shall rue it. God, man!’’ he continued, 
horror in his voice, ‘‘ cannot you under- 
stand that while you prate here they are 
carrying her off, and that time is every- 
thing ?’’ 

‘‘ Some persons have gone in pursuit, ”’ 
the landlord answered soothingly. 

‘‘Just so, some persons have gone in 
pursuit,’’ the justice echoed, with satis- 





faction; ‘‘and you could do no more 
than they can do. Besides, Sir George, 


the law must be obeyed. The sole 
point is’’—he turned to Mr. Fishwick, 
who through all had stood by, his face 
distorted by grief and perplexity—‘‘ do 
vou wish, sir, toswear the information ? ”’ 

Mrs. Masterson had fainted at the first 
alarm, and been carried to her room. 
Apart from her, it is probable that, of all 
who had any connection with the matter, 
only Sir George and Mr. Fishwick really 
entered into the horror of the girl’s posi- 
tion, realized the possible value of 
minutes, or felt genuine and poignant 
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grief at what had occurred. On the de- 
cision of one of these two the freedom of 
the other now depended; and the con- 
clusion seemed foregone. ‘Ten minutes 
earlier Mr. Fishwick, carried away by the 
first sight of Sir George, and by the rage 
of an honest man who saw a helpless 
woman ruined, had been violent enough ; 
and Soane’s possession of the fan—not 
then known to him—was calculated to 
corroborate his suspicions and surmises. 
The justice, therefore, in appealing to him 
felt sure of support; and was the more 
astonished when Mr. Fishwick, in place 
of assenting on the instant, passed his 
hand across his brow and stared at the 
speaker as if he had suddenly lost the 
power of speech. 

In truth, the lawyer, harried by the ex- 
pectant gaze of the room and the justice’s 
impatient eyes, was divided between a 
natural generosity, which was one of his 
oddities, and a suspicion born of his pro- 
fession. He liked Sir George; his 
smaller manhood went out in admiration 
to the other’s splendid nonchalance. On 
the other hand, he had viewed Soane’s 
approaches to his client with misgiving. 
He had scented a trap here and a bait 
there; and a dozen times, when dwelling 
on Dr. Addington’s postponements and 
delays, had been hurried into suspecting 
the two of collusive and even of cold 
drawn chicanery. Between these feelings 
he had now to decide, and to decide in 
such a tumult of anxiety and dismay as 
almost deprived him of the power to think. 

On the one hand, the evidence and in- 
ferences against Sir George pressed him 
strongly; on the other, he had seen 
enough of the futile haste of the hostlers 
and stable helps, who had gone in pur- 
suit, to hope little from them; while 
from Sir George, were he honest, every- 
thing might be expected. In his final 
decision we may believe what he said 
afterwards—that he was determined by 
neither of these considerations, but by 
his old dislike of Lady Dunborough! For 
after a long silence, during which he 
seemed to be a dozen times on the point 
of speaking and as often disappointed his 
audience, he announced his determina- 
tion in that sense. ‘‘No, sir, I—I will 
not,’’ he said; ‘‘or rather I will not—on 
a condition.”’ 
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‘‘Condition!’’ the justice growled, in 
supreme disgust. 

‘“Yes,’’ said the lawyer stanchly: 
‘*that Sir George, if he be going, as I 
understand, in pursuit of them, permit 
me to go. I—I can ride; or, at least, I can 
sit on a horse,’’ Mr. Fishwick continued 
bravely ; ‘‘and I am ready to go.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, la!’’ said Lady Dunborough, 
spitting on the floor—for there were ladies 
did such things inthose days. ‘I think 
they are all in it together. And the fair 
cousin, too! Cousin be hanged!’’ she 
added, with a shrill, ill natured laugh. 
‘‘T have heard that before.’’ 

But Sir George took no notice of her 
words. ‘‘Come if you please,’’ he cried 
curtly, addressing the lawyer; ‘‘but I do 
not wait for you. And now, madam, if 
your interference is at an end sus 

‘“‘And what if it is not ? ’’ she cried, in- 
solently grimacing in his face. She had 
gained half an hour, and it might save 
her son. To persist farther might betray 
him; yet she was loth to give way. 
‘‘ What if it is not? ’’ she repeated. 

‘“‘T go out by the other door,’’ Sir 
George answered promptly ; and suiting 
the action to the word he turned on his 
heel, strode through the crowd, which 
subserviently made way for him, and ina 
twinkling was gone through the garden 
door, with Mr. Fishwick, hat in hand, 
hurrying at his heels. 

The moment they were gone, the babel, 
suppressed while the excitement lasted, 
rose again loud as before. It is not every 
day that the busiest inn or the most ex- 
perienced traveler has to do with an 
elopement, to say nothing of an abduc- 
tion. While a large section of the ladies, 
seated together in a corner, teehee’d and 
tossed their heads, sneered at miss and 
her screams and struggles, and warranted 
she knew all about it and had her jacket 
and night rail in her pocket, another 
party laid all to Sir George, swore by 
the viscountess, and quoted the masked 
uncle who made away with his nephew 
to get his estate. One or two, indeed, 
and if the chronicler is to be candid, one 
or two only, out of as many scores, proved 
that they possessed both charity and im- 
agination. These sat apart, scared by 
their thoughts, or stared with set eyes 
and flushed . faces on the picture they 
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would fain have avoided. But they were 
young and had seen little of the world. 

On their part, the men talked fast and 
loud, at one time laughed and at another 
dropped a curse—their form of pity; 
quoted the route and the inns, and 
weighed the chances of Chippenham or 
Bath, Bristol or Salisbury ; vaguely sug- 
gested highwaymen—an old lover—Mrs. 
Cornelys’ ballet ; and finally trooped out 
to stand in the road and listen, question 
the passers by, and hear what the parish 
constable had to say of it. All except 
one very old man, who kept his seat and 
from time to time muttered, ‘‘ Lord, what 
a shape she had! What a shape! ”’ until 
he dissolved in maudlin tears. 

And all this time a woman lay up 
stairs, tossing in passionate grief, and 
tended by servants who, more pitiful 
than their mistresses, stole to her to 
conifort her; and three men rode hard 
along the western road. 


XVIII. 


THE attorney was brave with a coward’s 
great bravery: he was afraid, but he went 
on. As he climbed into his saddle in the 
stable yard, the muttering hostlers stand- 
ing round and the yellow flaring light of 
the lanthorns stretching fingers into the 
darkness, he could have wept over him- 
self. Beyond the gates and the imme- 
diate bustle of the yard lay night, the 
road, and dimly guessed violences, the 
meeting of man with man, the rush to 
grips under some dark wood, or where the 
moonlight fell cold on the heath. The 
prospect terrified; at the mere thought 
the lawyer dropped the reins and nerv- 
ously gathered them again. And he had 
another fear, and one more immediate. 
He was no horseman, and he trembled 
lest Sir George, the moment the gates 
were passed, should go off at a reckless 
gallop. Already he felt his horse heave 
and sidle under him in a fashion that 
brought his heart into his mouth ; and he 
was fain to ery for quarter. But the ab- 
surdity of such a request, when time was 
everything, the journey black earnest, 
and its issue life and death, struck him 
and heroically he closed his mouth. Yet, 
at the very remembrance that these things 
were so, he fell into a fresh panic. 
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However, there was to be no galloping 
—yet. When all were up, Sir George took 
a lanthorn from the head hostler, and, 
bidding one of the men run at his stirrup, 
led the way into the road, where he fell 
into a sharp trot, the other two following. 
The attorney bumped in his saddle, but 
kept his stirrups, and gradually found 
his hands and eyesight. ‘The pace soon 
brought them to Manton Corner and the 
empty house, where Sir George pulled up 
and dismounted. Giving his reins to the 
stable boy, he thrust open the doors of the 
yard and entered, holding up his lanthorn, 
his spurs clinking on the stones and his 
skirts swaying. 

‘‘But she—they cannot be here?’’ the 
lawyer ejaculated, his teeth still chatter- 
ing. 

Sir George, busy stooping and peering 
about the yard, which was grass grown 
and surrounded by walls, made no answer, 
and the other two, as well as Mr. Fish- 
wick, wondered what he would be at. 
But in a moment they knew. Soane 
stooped, and took up a small object, 
smelled it, and held it out to them. 
‘‘ What is that ?’’ he asked curtly. 

The stable man who was holding his 
horse stared at it. ‘‘ Negro head, your 
honor,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ It is sailors’ tobacco. ”’ 

‘‘Who uses it about here ?’’ 

‘‘ Nobody, to my knowing.”’ 

‘They are from Bristol, then,’’ Soane 
answered ; and then ‘‘ Get on!’’ he con- 
tinued impatiently, addressing the other 
two, who blocked the gateway; and 
springing into his saddle he pressed his 
horse between them, his stirrups dan- 
gling. He turned sharp to the left, and, 
leaving the stable man staring after them, 
the lanthorn swaying in his hand, led the 
way westward at the same steady trot. 

The chase had begun. More than that, 
Mr. Fishwick was beginning to feel the 
excitement of it; the ring of the horses’ 
shoes on the hard road, the rush of the 
night air past his ears exhilarated him. 
He began to feel confidence in his leader, 
aud confidence breeds courage. Bristol ? 
Then, Bristol let it be. And then on top 
of this, his spirits being more composed, 
came a rush of rage and indignation at 
thought of the girl. The lawyer clutched 
his whip and, reckless of consequences, 
dug his heels into his horse, and for the 


moment, in the heat of his wrath, longed 
to be up with the villains, to strike a 
blow at them. If his courage lasted, Mr. 
Fishwick might show them a man yet— 
when the time came! 

Trot trot, trot trot, through the dark- 
ness under the stars, the trees black 
masses that shot up beside them and 
vanished as soon as seen; the downs, 
gray, misty outlines that continually 
fenced them in and went with them ; and 
always in the van Sir George, a grim, 
silent shape with face set immovably for- 
ward. They worked up Fyfield hill, and 
thence, looking back, bade farewell to the 
faint light that hung above Marlborough. 
Dropping into the bottom they cantered 
over the wooden bridge, and by Overton 
steeple—a dim outline on the left—and 
after passing Avebury hill eased their 
horses through Little Kennet. Gather- 
ing speed again, they swept through 
Beckampton village, where the Bath road 
falls off to the left, and, breasting the 
high downs towards Yatesbury, trotted 
on to Cheril. 

Here on the hills the sky hung low 
overhead, and the wind, sweeping chill 
and drear across the upland, was full of 
a melancholy soughing. The world, it 
seemed to one of them, was uncreate, 
gone, and non existent ; and only this re- 
mained—the shadowy downs stretching 
on every side toinfinity, and the shadowy 
riders plodding across them; all shad- 
owy, all unreal, until a bell wether got 
up under the horses’ heads, and with a 
confused rush and scurry of feet a hun- 
dred Southdowns scampered into the 
gray unknown. 

Mr. Fishwick found it all terrible, 
rugged, wild, a night foray. His heart 
began to sink again. He was sore, too, 
sweating, and fit to drop from his saddle 
with the unwonted exertion. 

And what of Sir George, hurled sud- 
denly out of his age and world—the age 
des philosophes, and the smooth world of 
White’s and St. James’ insouciance, and 
Lord March—into this quagmire of feel- 


ing, this night among the Wiltshire 
Downs? A few hours earlier he had 


ridden the same road, and the prize he 
now stood in danger of losing had seemed 
to him—God forgive him !—of doubtful 
value. Now as he thought of her his 
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heart melted in a fire of love and pity; 
of love that conjured up a thousand 
pictures of her eyes, her lips, her smile, 
her shape—all presently dashed by night 
and reality; of pity that swelled his 
his breast to bursting, set his eyes burn- 
ing and his brain throbbing—and was 
only allayed by the succession of rage to 
its seat—a rage that gave him the 
strength of ten, and grew with every mile 
of his solitary ride—for solitary it was, 
though two rode behind him. 

Even so he would not allow himself to 
dwell on the worst. He had formed his 
opinion of the abductors and the abduc- 
tion ; if it proved to be correct he believed 
that he should be in time to save her 
from that. But from the misery of sus- 
pense, of fear, of humiliation, from the 
outrage of rough hands, and the shame 
of coarse eyes—from these things, and 
_alone they were enough to kindle his blood 
into flame, he was powerless to save her! 

This being so, not even Lady Dun- 
borough could now have accused him of 
airs and graces. Breeding, habit, the 
custom of the gaming table, the pride of 
caste, availed to mask his passions under 
a veil of stern reserve, but were powerless 
to stem them ; nay, so set was he on the 
one object of recovering his mistress and 
putting an end as speedily as possible to 
the state of terror in which he pictured 
her—ignorant- what her fate would be, 
and dreading the worst—that he gave 
hardly a thought to the discovery, the 
astounding discovery, respecting her 
which the lawyer had made to him. He 
asked him no questions, turned to him 
for no explanations. Those might come 
later ; for the moment he thought not of 
his cousin, but of his mistress. The 
smiles that had brightened the dull pas- 
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sages of the inn, the figure that, dis- 
cernible from others at any distance, had 
glorified the quiet streets, the eyes that 
had now invited and now repelled—these 
were so many sharp thorns in his heart, 
so many goads urging him onward. 

It was nine when they saw the lights 
of Calne below them, and trotting and 
stumbling down the hill, crossed Cumber- 
ford Bridge and clattered eagerly into the 
town. A moment’s delay in front of the 
inn, where their presence and questions 
speedily gathered a crowd, and they had 
news of the chaise: it had passed through 
the town two hours before without chang- 
ing horses. The canvas blinds were down, 
or there were shutters; which, the 
hostler who gave them the information 
could not say. But the fact that the car- 
riage was closed had struck him, and, 
together with the omission to take fresh 
horses, had awakened his suspicions. 

By the time the news was told, a dozen 
were round them, listening open 
mouthed ; and cheered by the lights and 
company Mr. Fishwick grew brave again. 
But Sir George allowed no respite; in 
five minutes they were clear of the houses 
and riding hard for Chippenham, the 
next stage on the Bristol road, Sir 
George’s horse cantering free, the law- 
yer’s groaning as it bumped across Stud- 
ley bridge and its rider caught the pale 
gleam of the water below. On through 
the village they swept, past Brumhill 
lane end, thence up the hill, where the 
road branches south to Devizes, and down 
the farther slope. The moon rose as they 
passed the fourth mile stone out of 
Calne; another ten minutes and they 
drew up, their horses panting and hang- 
ing their heads, in the main street of 
Chippenham. 


(To be continued.) 





AN INSTRUMENT. 


A HUMAN heart, this was the instrument 

That many, dowered with cunning skill, essayed ; 
Joy fingered it, and Fear above it bent, 

And Sorrow her pale hands upon it laid. 


Then Anger smote it, and Despondency, 

And Passion swept it with his touch of flame ; 
But it gave forth no wondrous melody 

Till Love, the masterful musician, came. 


Clinton Scollard. 




















THE SIX QUEENS OF HENRY VIII. 


The extraordinary matrimonial adventures of the famous Tudor monarch, their interest as one 
of the strangest chapters in the annals of royalty, and their influence upon the 
later history of England, 


T may sound likea paradox, but the 
eighth Henry of England, looked at 
from one point of view, might almost be 
considered a pattern of kingly morality. 
He was sometimes praised as such by 
saints like Cranmer. Other rulers have 
left us rows of brilliant faces on their 
palace walls, painted in all their blooming 
beauty and insolence by the monarch’s 
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own painters. They are pointed out as 
the Duchess of This and the Marchioness 
of That, the king’s favorites. But when 
we see the row that Henry left, they are all 
wives. 

As it was against the feeling of Eng- 
land that he should have more than one 
queen at a time, he was sometimes driven 
to harsh measures to make the way clear 
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for his latest fancy; but he always suc- 
ceeded. 

In the midst of Henry’s reign, the 
French ambassador wrote home to his 
king :; ‘‘This isan extraordinary monarch, 
in the midst of an extraordinary people,’’ 
and without doubt he was right. In his 
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Elizabeth to settle Britain hard and fast 
upon her present foundation. 

In succeeding to his brother's place, 
Henry also succeeded to his brother’s wife, 
Catharineof Aragon. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Ferdinand and Isabella who 
sent Columbus on his quest, and she was 
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CATHARINE OF ARAGON, HENRY’S FIRST WIFE. 


Married June 11, 1509. 


childhood Henry was designed to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is a regret to 
the student of human nature that his 
elder brother, Arthur, died, and left him 
heir to the throne. It would have been 
a spectacle in history to have seen Henry 
asachurehman. Had he been atits head, 
the Church of England might never have 
been separated from Rome, unless he had 
taken a fancy to set himself up as the 
English Pope, and Kngland would prob- 
ably be a Roman Catholic country to this 
day. And there would been 


have no 





Divorced May 23, 1533- 


one of the heiresses to the wealth of the 
new world. She had been married to 
Arthur, the English Prince of Wales, 
when he was fifteen and she sixteen, but 
their marriage was of only a few months’ 
duration. Her father had not paid down all 
of her dowry, and sly old Henry VII saw 
no way of keeping what he already had, 
and of getting the rest, save by marrying 
the ten year old Prince Henry to his 
brother's widow. 

At first Catharine utterly refused her 
consent. But they kept her in England, 
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and as the years went by she changed her 
mind. At fifteen, Henry was six feet 
four inches in height, a master of fence 
and all games of prowess, and the most 
magnificently attired young gentleman in 
the kingdom; and Catharine, who was 
twenty two, fell in love with him. She 
is probably the only woman who ever did 
so, and through her affection she held 
him for years. Until the day of her death 
she was the only woman who ever defied 
him with impunity. 

She did not marry Henry until he was 
eighteen, and had come to the throne. 
Catharine was so beautiful that nobody 
wondered at Henry’s love for her, al- 
though she was so much his senior. Her 
hair was very black, and so long that it 
hung to her feet, and she wore it ‘‘at 
length, ’’ withacrown of jewelson her head, 
when she and Henry rode through Lon- 
don in state after their wedding. They 
lived together for twenty four years, and, 
while Henry was nota pattern of faith- 
fulness, he certainly treated the dignified, 
elegant, and good queen with the respect 
and honor which she demanded, until the 
merry Boleyns crossed his path. 

Mary Boleyn, Sir Thomas Boleyn’s elder 
daughter, was a favorite of Henry’s long 
before her younger sister came to court as 
a maid of honor to the queen ; but when 
the fair Anne attracted his attention, he 
forgot everything else. Catharine must 
be gotten rid of. As usual, the king 
called in his spiritual advisers, of whom 
the good Cranmer was one, and they 
thought out a plan. Of course Henry’s 
marriage was wrong, was indeed no mar- 
riage, because Catharine had been his 
brother’s wife. That the Pope had given 
a special dispensation made no difference 
at all, Henry said. His conscience hurt 
him. Catharine was again called Prin- 
cess of Wales, after being a queen for 
twenty four years, and Anne Boleyn, her 
maid of honor, was put into her place. 

Anne was a gay and light hearted girl, 
undoubtedly beautiful, with a red and 
white skin, lovely eyes, and a delicately 
rounded figure. But Lombroso would 
have described her character without the 
aid of history. On her right hand she 
had a sixth finger, and here and there on 
her face and neck were large moles. 

At first she appears to have flouted 


Henry, with the result that he completely 
lost his head about her—so completely 
that he gave her all the state of a queen, 
and even married her, before his divorce 
from Catharine had been pronounced. It 
is said that a fortune telling book warned 
her that if she married the king she 
would lose her head, but she said she did 
not care. Her children would be royal, in 
any case. 

It is not likely that she thought of the 
waning of Henry’s infatuation. Yet she 
was to have only three years, and they 
were to be miserable enough. Elizabeth 
was born, but she was not the hoped for 
son. Anne dreaded Catharine, and was 
jealous of the dethroned woman, who led 
her dignified life still, though a prisoner, 
demanding and receiving the homage due 
toa queen. Her supplanter did not see 
that she, in turn, had a successor in 
another false maid of honor, Jane Sey- 
mour, until one day Anne came suddenly 
into the room and found her in Henry’s 
arms. From that moment the young 
queen knew that her end had come, but 
she did not dream of the block. That 
was to appear a little later. 

When Henry grew tired of Anne, he 
began to hate her. When Catharine died 
in 1536, he shed tears, and he seems to 
have felt that he might ease his conscience 
for his denial of his only real wife, the 
only woman who ever cared for him, by 
putting her rival toacruel death. It was 
his wish to burn Anne alive, the torture 
being impossible to one of her rank. She 
escaped burning by admitting herself 
guilty of somecrime which has never been 
revealed, but which was considered to 
render her marriage null and void, and 
Elizabeth illegitimate. It was the irony 
of fate that that same Elizabeth was to 
be England’s greatest queen, and her 
country’s idol—Henry’s one excuse for 
having lived. 

Annecame to the block with courage, 
while her husband waited, with the hunts- 
men and the hounds around him, for the 
signal to tell him that she was dead ; and 
then he was off to marry Jane Seymour. 

Mistress Seymour had more than a 
mixture of very plebeian blood. By his 
marriage to her, Henry gained one 
brother in law who was grandson to a 
blacksmith, and another whose name was 
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ANNE BOLEYN, HENRY’S SECOND WIFE. 
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Married January, 25, 1333- 
Smith. Jane was thirty six and by no 


means a beauty, nor, if we may judge by 
her actions before her marriage, particu- 
larly discreet. While Anne was in the 
Tower awaiting the day of her death, Jane 
Seymour was at her father’s home, Wolf 
Hall, making ready for her marriage, which 
could not take place until her predecessor 
was dead. Shehas been called ‘ the fair, 
discreet, and humble queen,’’ but it 
seems hardly a good description of the 
woman who could make ready for a merry 
wedding for which another woman’s blood 
was to flow. This was no girl taken cap- 
tive by love, but a wily woman, approach- 
ing middle age, influencing a man who 
by over indulgences had become almost 
insane, 


Beheaded May 19, 1536. 


They still point out the oak tree at 
Richmond under which Henry stood to 
hear the signal, and from which he started 
post haste to his third wedding. 

Both of Henry's daughters had been 
declared illegitimate, and Jane Seymour's 
children were expected to reign. When 
the young Prince Edward was born, his 
mother almost died, and the surgeons 
asked Henry which they should save, 
mother or child. 

‘The child, by all means,’’ the king 
answered. ‘‘ There are other wives.”’ 

But it was the christening festivities, 
which rioted through Hampton Court, 
that killed Jane Seymour. She was the 
only one of Henry’s wives who died a 
aueen, and it was probably lucky for her 

















THE SIX QUEENS 


she died when she did. Henry 


that 
respected her as the mother of his suc- 
cessor, and ordered in his will that she 


should be buried in his tomb. When 
George IV searched the chapel at Wind- 
sor forthe remains of Charles II, he found 
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To further this marriage, Holbein was 
instructed to paint the princess’ portrait 
for the king. He succeeded so well that 
Henry was quite taken with the likeness. 
When poor Anne came over, it was seen 
that a terrible mistake had been made. 
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JANE SEYMOUR, HENRY’S THIRD WIFE. 


Married May 30, 1536. 


her coffin by the side of Henry’s gigantic 
frame. 

England was now divided by the old 
and new religions, and each was deter- 
mined to find Henry a wife, because it 
would probably depend upon her to say 
whether or not the nation should go back 
to Rome. It was suggested that a Lu- 
theran princess, Anne of Cleves, should be 
tried. It began to appear that any queen 
of Henry’s was only experimental. 


Died October 24, 1537: 


Henry had been accustomed to the most 
accomplished beauties of the time, and 
here was a plain, thick waisted, stupid 
girl, whose dull face was pitted with 
smallpox, who knew no language except 
her own, and could neither dance, dress, 
nor sing. She was a fair minded, good 
woman, but good women without the 
graces were of little moment to Henry. 
When she came to England, he entered 
her presence quite unannounced, expect- 
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ing to find a woman as beautiful as Anne 
Boleyn and as stately as Catharine of 
Aragon. His courtiers said that it was 
the only time they ever saw the king 
abashed. It is probable that Anne was 
no less revolted than he, for Henry had 
lost all his beauty, and was a corpulent, 
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But he gave her three thousand pounds 
a year anda palace, and Anne, called now 
the king’s ‘‘ adopted sister,’’ led a fairly 
merry life. She was the friend of her 
stepdaughters, Mary and Elizabeth, and 
when she, who had come to fix England 
in the Protestant faith, came to die, it was 





ANNE OF CLEVES, HENRY’S FOURTH WIFE. 


Married January 6, 1540. 


unwieldy old man; but he could express 
his fury and she could not. He brought 
to disgrace and the block those who had 
forced this marriage upon him, and then 
one day his eye chanced upon another 
maid of honor, Catharine, daughter of 
Lord Edmund Howard, and Anne was in- 
vited to go to Richmond for a change of 
air. When told she was to be divorced, 
she expressed pleasure for the first time 
since she had come to England, and there- 
by still more bitterly offended Henry, who 
imagined that everybody loved him. 


Divorced July, 1540. 


as a Catholic. Her monument, erected 
in Westminster Abbey by Mary, is the 
only one that any of Henry’s wives ever 
had. 

Catharine Howard’s story would make 
a plot for a modern novel of the sort be- 
loved of the morbid. It was the fashion 
in that day to send girls of noble families 
to some friend to be educated. Catharine, 
a daughter of one of the greatest houses 
in England, was sent to the old Duchess 
of Norfolk, who was a woman of the most 
vulgar character. Here the child fell into 
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the worst company, and before she was 
fifteen had become the intimate of a man 
who was little better than a highwayman 
anda pirate. She was in the hands of 
unscrupulous men and women, and her 
future was blasted long before she saw 
Henry. She grew up to hate her early 





king had a memorial drawn up, thanking 
heaven for so good a wife. The very next 
day Cranmer handed the king a full 
statement of all the queen’s crimes before 
she became his wife. 

Catharine, being a Howard, was a 
Catholic—as the Duke of Norfolk, the 


CATHARINE HOWARD, HENRY’S FIFTH WIFE. 


Married July 28, 1540. 


life, but she had put herself in the power 
of these people. 

For the first six months after her mar- 
riage, she and Henry lived very quietly. 
Every day the king grew to love her more 
devotedly. She was beautiful, gentle, 
and kind hearted, and had it not been for 
that hidden blight she night have been 
fairly happy. But during a royal prog- 
ress to the north, her old lover, whose 
name was Dereham, forced himself upon 
her, and she had an interview with him. 
When they returned to Hampton, the 


Beheaded February 12, 1542. 


head of the house, is today—and it was 
feared that her influence with Henry was 
so great that the old religion might return, 
to the confusion of Cranmer, Something 
must be done, and the queen’s past life 
was the solution. When Henry read the 
paper he was furiously angry, not at 
Catharine, but her accusers. And he 
ordered a rigid examination. The truth 
caine out. When Henry heard it, he 
burst into tears before his council; but 
there was nothing but death for the un- 
fortunate queen, The king must be free. 
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CATHARINE 
Married July 12, 1343. 


PARR, 


So Cranmer, who had made and unmade 
three marriages, led his second queen to 
the block. 

Henry’s last wife, Catharine Parr, mar- 
ried him against her will. She had been 
twice a widow, her first husband having 
left her a widow and heiress at fifteen. 
Her second, Lord Latimer, was hardly 
dead when Henry came to ask her to 
marry him. She had other suitors, but 
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HENRY’S SIXTH WIFE. 


Died a widow in 1548. 


they all withdrew, and as usual the king 
had his way. She wasa gentle woman, 
who was a strong factor in the lives of 
his children, giving them the benefit of 
her fine education and good judgment, 
and when Henry died he left her a most 
happy widow. 

The illustrations printed herewith are 
from a set of modern miniatures owned 
by Mr. C. Wernicke, of New York. 


























THE WOMAN OF KRONSTADT." 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


The success of Mr. Pemberton’s recent books has gained him a place among 
the leading novelists of the present day, and “The Woman of Kronstadt” will 
confirm his literary repute and his popularity—It is a strong story, realistic and 
novel in its scenes and characters; a story of love, adventure, and intrigue, in 
which woman’s wit and man’s courage are matched against the mighty military 
power of Russia. 






































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


TEMPTED by the large reward secretly offered by the British government for a complete map 
of the mighty Russian fortress of Kronstadt, Marian Best, a beautiful English girl in straitened 
circumstances, and with a little brother dependent upon her, undertakes the commission. 
Obtaining the position of governess to the two young daughters of the commanding officer of the 
fortress, General Stefanovic, she has many opportunities to secure information. Captain Paul 
Zassulic, a Russian artillery officer, falls in love with her, and while she reciprocates his affec- 
tion, she cannot bring herself to give up her hazardous enterprise. Finally Russian agents 
in London learn that certain plans have been transmitted to the English government, and when 
the tidings reach Kronstadt suspicion is directed toward the Englishwoman. Not long afterward, 
Marian enters the general’s cabinet in search of a necessary document, and she is about to copy 
it when Paul Zassulic enters. The young officer is horrified at his discovery, but when he hears 
the girl’s pitiful story his great love for her overmasters his sense of duty and he resolves not to 
betray her. But she has been watched, and their conversation is overheard. The following morning 
Marian is seized and taken before the general for a hearing, and, realizing the futility ot denial, 
Paul bears witness to her guilt. She is imprisoned in Fort Alexander, but some weeks later Zassulic 
persuades the general to give him an order transferring the girl to Fort Katherine, where she will 
be less harshly treated. Unable to endure longer the thought of Marian suffering the hardship of a 
Russian prison, Paul escapes with her on board his yacht, the Esmeralda. When their flight is 
discovered they are far away, but before they can get by the neck of the gulf, the telegraph has 
flashed the news to Reval and Helsingfors, and warships are sent out to intercept them. While 
Paul is trying to reassure Marian in the cabin, Reuben, his English engineer, summons him on 
deck. On the port quarter he sees a great arc of light playing upon the sea—a cruiser’s searchlight. 





stood out of it to the northward, and her 
crew watched its path with an excite- 
ment not to be described. Men clenched 
their hands when the great lamp swung 
round and their eyes were blinded by its 
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HE course of the Esmeralda was 
now almost due west. The lamps 
in her saloons burned no longer; she 





carried no light and showed no glow of 
flames above her funnel. Save for the 
vibrations of her screw and the buffet of 
the seas upon her arched bows, no sound 
followed in her wake. She cut the gath- 
cring waves rather than breasted them, 
and rushed onward through the swell 
as some living thing come up for breath 
or in pursuit of prey. The arc of light 
which lay upon the sea like a golden 
carpet had not yet spread so far that its 
rays were shed upon the yacht. She 
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fuller radiance ; but darkness continued 
to befriend them. Save in that place 
where the great lantern gave gold to the 
waves, night reigned upon thesea. And 
night might yet deliver the Esmeralda 
if destiny so willed. . 

‘« They are standing for the south, sir,’’ 
said old John Hook, who was at the 
wheel. ‘‘It’ll be in their heads that 
we’re running for the German coast— 
perhaps for the Baltic port. You’ll go by 
’em yet, with a handful of luck ! ”’ 


* Copyright, 1897, dy D. Appleton & Conpany, New York. 
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Old John, who had shipped for the 
trip willingly when he heard that an 
Englishwoman was to be snatched from 
a Russian prison, trusted to pick up at 
Stockholm his own brig, then at anchor 
at Kronstadt harbor. The adventure was 
no more to him than an hour in the fog 
at the mouth of the Thames. 

‘“Stop you, sir?’’ he had exclaimed. 
‘Why, there ain’t no ship in the Baltic 
as could catch yon bit of a kettle when 
she’d the mind to show her stern. And 
if so be as they do, why, ain’t there such 
things as counsels for to talk to ’em 
properly and show ’em what’s the color 
of your flag? I’d spit on all the skippers 
in Roosher for a noggin of rum—I’m 
derned if I wouldn’t! ”’ 

With this proper contempt for all 
foreigners and their ships (and a bundle 
containing a lace handkerchief, a photo- 
graph, and a not over clean shirt), John 
had come ‘aboard the Esmeralda. The 
race from Kronstadt to the open gulf had 
been a joy to him; and this sudden 
appearance of a warship on the horizon 
did not terrify him at all. The yacht had 
the heels of her ; and if they were taken, 
the English consul at Kronstadt would 
shake his fist in the face of the governor, 
and that would be the end of it. 

Paul shared nothing of such stolid 
optimism. The very darkness of the seas 
about him caused the great white light to 
stand out like some uncanny beacon set 
up to remind him that he was still in 
Russian waters ; that Kronstadt knew. of 
his flight and of his purpose. 

‘She is running to the south, John,’’ 
he said gloomily; ‘‘ but it will not be 
for long. For the matter of that, she is 
going about now.”’ 

John touched the little wheel and spat 
emphatically. 

‘‘That’s true, by thunder! ’’ he cried; 
‘‘but what of it, sir? It’ll be a steady 
hand that picks us off in this light, and 
we've the heels of her, all said and done 
—you take,my word for it. If they’re 
waiting to take us afore they turn in, 
they won’t finish this watch until the 
Day of Judgment.’’ 

Paul smiled. 

‘‘You English have a pleasant way of 
looking at things; we Russians are not 
so ready.”’ = 
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‘* Which is your misfortune, sir, a beg- 
ging your pardon. It don’t do to be a 
Rooshian in these days—leastwise, not 
when you can sail under a skipper who 
reads the noosepapers.’’ 

He touched the wheel again, and the 
little yacht rose on the crest of a great 
wave before plunging into the shining 
darkness of the hollow. The arc ceased 
to shine while the great ship went about, 
and the curtain of the cloud was unlifted 
save at one spot, low upon the horizon, 
where a little gate of light, like a wicket 
gate to the heaven beyond the envelope, 
gave promise of a clear sky before the 
morning. For ten minutes the yacht 
raced in darkness toward the distant seas 
of refuge; then the mighty beams shohe 
out again, and their glory, surpassing 
the glory of day, fell once more upon the 
waters. Rippling as with a ripple of 
molten gold, the wave of radiance flowed 
on. It made jewels of the wind tossed 
spoondrift ; it focused upon the black 
sails of a fishing boat, and showed her 
laboring and sagging in the trough of the 
seas; it struck upon the dark hull of a 
distant steamer, and she stood out in it 
so that the very men upon her decks were 
to be counted. And at last it rested 
upon the Esmeralda, gathering her into 
its aureola, feeling her as with fingers of 
light, which touched prey and would tor- 
ture it. 

No man spoke. The hand of old John 
was still upon the spokes of the wheel ; 
Paul leaned spellbound against the 
shrouds, and watched the quivering 
beams; Reuben showed his head above 
the engine room hatchway with the grin 
still clinging to his countenance. Min- 
utes passed and the enchantment was not 
broken. Fullupon them the light rested, 
discovering every shroud and rope. And 
the men had no answer to it—none save 
the answer of the Esmeralda, which 
rushed onward toward her goal as though 
the race were a joy to her, a race from 
which she would yet reap victory. 

Reuben was the first to find 
tongue. 

‘‘She’s the Peter Veliky, of Reval,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘I could pick her out 
of a thousand. She carries four twelve 
inch, and her speed’s fourteen—in the 
books.’’ 


his 
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“To hell with the books!’’ said John 
Hook; ‘‘the question is, what's her 
speed here, and when is she going to 
show it?”’ 

Reuben’s grin was yet broader. 

‘She is going to show it now, John ; 
and if you want to dance, there’s the 
music.’’ 

A gun boomed out above the moaning 
of the wind, and its smoke hung for an 
instant like a balloon of vapor above the 
decks of the Peter Veliky. Then a wo- 
man’s voice was heard, and Paul turned 
quickly to find Marian standing at his 
side. 

“T could not stay below,’’ she said; 
‘‘it suffocates me—and I saw the light, 
Paul.”’ 

She slipped her hand into his, and 
stood with him. She feared no longer for 
herself, but for him who had risked life 
and honor that she might be free. 

“You will never make a sailor, 
Marian,’’ Paul answered; ‘‘ you do not 
know how to obey.”’ 

‘‘T have come here to learn, dearest; I 
could not stay down there with yester- 
day for my friend.’’ 

Paul pointed to the distant ship, whose 
blinding lantern moved slowly across the 
spuming sea. 

‘‘There is our tomorrow,’’ he said 
grimly. ‘‘I did not wish you to know 
that. I thought that you would sleep, 
and wake where no one could: harm you ; 
but now—we shall dance, as Reuben 
says.”’ 

She laughed to conceal her excitement. 

‘Who can harm me here, when you 
are with me? ” she asked ; and then, less 
heroically : ‘‘Did you not say that the 
Ksmeralda was the fastest yacht in the 
Baltic? ’’ 

Paul took her face between his hands 
and kissed it. 

‘Little woman,’’ he said, ‘‘if I had 
your heart! You give me courage alt 
ways. Indeed, you bring us good luck, 
Marian ; weare leaving them already.”’ 

The ships were abreast now, a mile of 
sparkling sea between them. But the 
Peter Veliky was no match for the yacht 
which Yarrow had built. The Esmeralda 
forged ahead from the first. She held 
her course unflinchingly even when the 
gun shot flamed again across the water 
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and a shell fell hissing into the waves 
behind her. She steamed on into the 
envelope of night, seeking to shake the 
light from her as quarry might shake a 
dog. 

‘To hell with the books! ”’ cried old 
John Hook, in the fervor of the moment. 
‘* There ain’t a ship in Roosher which is 
going to catch her this night—a beggin’ 
your pardon for the expression, miss.’’ 

‘‘Oh, itis true, it is true!’’ cried 
Marian, clasping her hands joyfully. 
‘Tomorrow we shall be at Stockholm. 
What a thing to tell little Dick ! ” 

Her eyes blazed, for the magic of com- 
bat—that inexplicable fever which gives 
scorn of death—had touched them. She 
stood entranced, a slim little figure upon 
which the white beams fell picturesquely. 
When the man looked upon her he for- 
got all else but the morrow which should 
put her in his arms and dower him with 
her love while life was. 

‘We will tell the story together, little 
girl,’’ he said; ‘‘ but there is something 
else to say before then, and the music 
has not finished.’’ 

A second shell hissed above the sea, 
and was swallowed up in a fountain of 
foam which rose up so close to the 
Esmeralda that the faces of her crew were 
wetted as by drivenrain. It drew a curse 
from old John; but the girl laughed fear- 
lessly. She could not realize the mean- 
ing of the tragedy which was being 
played. To her it was no more than 
some great set scene in a theater, where 
wondrous lights colored the enchanted 
waters, and demons danced impotently be- 
fore the gates of the house impregnable. 
She did not believe that anything on 
earth could harm a ship manned by 
English sailors and built in London city. 
And she had an abounding confidence in 
her lover. He would save her—that had 
been her thought from the beginning of 
the terrible days. 

‘*Paul,’’ she asked, turning to him 
with a gesture of love, ‘‘ when shall we 
be in London ?’’ 

‘‘In four days, little one.’’ 

‘‘ And then? ’”’ 

‘‘And then, it will be your turn to 
command. I have no plans; I have not 
thought of it hs 

‘‘There is no need to think, dearest ; 
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I shall make England a home to you, in- 
deed. We will live for that. We will 
talk of tonight often. You shall tell 
Dick how they fired at us. He will not 
believe, but it will be good to remember. 
You do not regret, Paul?’’ 

‘‘Regret—with you at my side, and 
the day to dawn, and the little yacht to 
carry me—how could I regret? It is a 
drink of the wine of life to look into your 
eyes, Marian.”’ 

She laughed coquettishly. 

‘‘And yet you do not put the cup to 
your lips,’’ she whispered. 

‘‘T wait for the darkness, little wife.’ 

He spoke with greater confidence, and, 
leading her to the poop, they watched the 
wake of water behind them aglow with 
phosphorescent brilliance and the jeweled 
spray of the white capped waves. For a 
moment the danger seemed to be passing. 
The ships were no longer abreast ; the 
great aureola scarce touched them. Si- 
lence fell upon the sea, and the guns of 
the Peter Veliky ceased to speak. Anon 
the yacht plunged into the welcome 
shadow, and all the pent up gladness of 
those who had waged the fight so daunt- 
lessly broke out, and was not to be re- 
strained. A great cheer, an English 
cheer, went ringing across the sea. It 
was the answer of the four to the four 
hundred aboard the Peter Veliky. 

‘‘Outsteamed, by God!”’ cried old 
John Hook. warn’t no 


‘‘T said there 
Rooshian as could touch her.’’ 

But Paul cried, ‘‘V7va the Esmer- 
alda!’’ and that shout was taken up 
recklessly by men nerved now to any- 
thing, but conscious above all things that 
they had worsted the fellow countrymen 
of him who was their master. 


XIII. 


THE echo of the cheer which rose up 
from the decks of the Esmeralda still lin- 
gered upon the sea when the Russian 
answer to it was forthcoming. Even as 
the crew of the little yacht said that the 
danger was done with, and that an open 
sea now lay before them, a voice out of the 
darkness gave them the lie. So swift 
was it to come, so surprising, that the 
men stood mute and wondering and help- 
less. It was as though the avenger had 
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risen from the depths before them -— a 
phantom ship conjured up by the powers 
of evil to reckon with them. They 
thought themselves without consort in 
the heart of the gulf, and in the act of 
thought the strange ship appeared. Her 
light shone full upon them from a point 
not two hundred yards distant. They 
could count the men upon her decks; 
could see the figure of her commander 
outstanding upon the bridge; could fol- 
low the delicate contour of the great hull 
which towered above them. 

The strange ship lay motionless, for 
she had been awaiting the signal of the 
Peter Veliky, and so stood toward the 
center of the gulf, that she might com- 
mand it. It is possible that the Esmeralda 
would have slipped by her in the dark 
but for the cheer of victory raised so fool- 
ishly. That triumphant cry was as the 
gun of a sentinel to those on board the 
Russian ship. Her lantern blazed out; 
voices of warning were raised on her 
decks; men roared to one another that 
the quarry had run into the snare, that 
the hunt was done. The beams of the 
great light fell upon the yacht and upon 
her crew, and the cheer froze upon the 
lips of those who had raised it. Her men 
stood powerless to think or act. 

A man who wore the uniform of a 
naval lieutenant stood in the bows of the 
cruiser, and was the first to hail the Es- 
meralda. His voice was like the roar of 
a buli, and the wind carried his words so 
that none of them was lost. Already 
Reuben had shut off steam mechanically, 
so that the two~»ships lay rolling to the 
swell like swimmers who seek breath 
after the travail of a race; but no one 
gave answer to the hail of the lieutenant. 
Stupor possessed the crew of the yacht. 
The blow had been so swift to come; the 
shadow of the prison already lay upon the 
men. 

‘‘What ship? ’’ roared the lieutenant, 
putting the question for the third time. 

‘‘She’s the Kremi, of Helsingfors,’’ 
announced Reuben, in a giant’s whisper. 

‘*An old ship,’’ said John Hook. ‘‘She 
might catch a hearse—leastwise, I'd ven- 
ture on it.’’ 

‘‘Nine knots in the books, John.’ 

‘* To hell with the books! She carries 
her guns forward——”’ 


’ 
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‘‘Then, they cannot fire at us if we pass 
them,’’ exclaimed the girl excitedly. 

Old John added to the wealth of the sea 
by a mouthful of tobacco juice. 

‘‘ By James, the young lady’s right!”’ 
cried he. ‘‘If we drift past ’em, they’ll 
want five minutes to get her about; and 
where shall we be in those five minutes, 
mates ? ’’ 

Reuben ceased to grin. Paul could not 
take his eyes off the cruiser. They had 
drifted so close to her that: they could see 
the faces of those who trod the great 
decks above them. There was not a man 
on board the Esmeralda whose heart did 
not beat high; not one who did not tell 
himself that this was the hour of reckon- 
ing. 

“Crest fint,’? Paul exclaimed, drawing 
the girl into his embrace; ‘‘ there is our 
tomorrow, little Marian. But I have 
done my best, God knows.”’ 

She nestled close to him, and that was 
her answer. 

Many men had come together upon the 
port bow of the Kremi, and they stood 
yaping at the stranger and at her crew. 
The lieutenant who had first cried out now 
vave orders that a gangway should be 
lowered; he did not doubt that it was 
the intention of the pursued to surrender 
without further effort. But those on 
board the Esmeralda were of one mind 
and purpose again. The grin broadened 
upon the face of Reuben ; old John lighted 
his pipe with the deliberation of a man at 
his own fireside. Silently they waited 
while the crew of the Kremi were busy at 
the gangway, encouraged by the shrill, 
fifelike voice of a commander who fed 
already upon the fruits of victory. It re- 
mained now, the Russian thought, but to 
grapple with the impudent and perky 
cockleshell which had defied so vain- 
gloriously the might of his country. He 
gave the order triumphantly. He came 
to the-very edge of the bridge to watch 
the irons slipped upon the hands of Zas- 
sulic the spy, and of the woman who had 
tempted him. When the Esmeralda did 
not stop at the gangway, but drifted on, 
he thought for the moment that it was 
clumsy seamanship; but when, with 
dramatic suddenness, she began to forge 
rapidly ahead, his anger was not to be 
controlled. 


‘““Stand by to clear the guns!’ he 
roared. ‘‘Are you going to lose her? 
She will cheat us yet.”’ 

He foamed and raged like a madman, 
for the yacht had shot into the darkness 
like ashell from agun. ‘The terrible mo- 
ment of waiting had passed. Inch by 
inch the little ship had drifted, carrying 
men whose hearts quivered with excite- 
ment, but whose spirit was unbroken. 
The terror of waiting was upon them no 
more. They had been within a boat’s 
length of the ladder when John cried, 
‘Let her go!’’ and from that instant the 
courage of despair fired them. As a 
horse champing at his bit, so was thie 
Esmeralda sagging there in the trough of 
the sea. The rush of steam into her 
cylinders was as the touch of the spur. 
She bounded forward intothe heart of the 
breakers, and a cloud of spray hid her 
from the enemy’s sight. 

‘*Below, below for your lives!’’ roared 
old John. ‘‘They’re manning the ma- 
chine guns.”’ 

‘“We cannot leave you here,’’ cried 
Paul, ashamed for the moment that it was 
not a fellow countryman who spoke. 

‘‘Then, you stand to your death!”’ 
cried John Hook. ‘‘ There ain’t a gun in 
Roosher which I care a cuss for, the Lord 
be my witness! Down there, sir, as you 
vally your life! ” 

The rattle of musketry and a sputter of 
bullets cut short his honest bravado. 
Needing noother argument, Paul dragged 
Marian into the shelter of the scantling ; 
and the yacht, seesawing in her course, 
that she might avoid the hail of bullets, 
appeared to rush into the very bowels of 
the sea. Onward she flew, the foam 
frothing at her bows, the spray reeking 
upon her funnel, a great wake of quiver- 
ing water behind her. Bullets struck her 
decks and sent chips of wood flying as 
though an adz cleft them; the search- 
light followed her path as the light upon 
a stage follows the step of the dancer. 
Every minute was an eternity of sus- 
pense. The hearts of the men seemed to 
stand still. When at last the guns 
ceased, there were tears upon the faces 
of the crew; but they were tears of joy. 

‘‘Qutsailed again! ’’ roared old John, 
who rolled with excitement. ‘‘ Outsailed 
again, and the young lady thought of it! 
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Gawd send a rock to sink every bully 
lubber in Roosher.’’ 

He shook his fist defiantly at the dis- 
tant light, for he knew that the hour of 
deliverance was at hand. The lumbering 
Kremi, which rarely ventured from her 
moorings in Helsingfors, was marked in 
the books as a ship which could steam 
at nine knots; but that was a fiction be- 
loved of officials. Put to it now in the 
heavy swell of a fresh night, she strained 
and groaned like a derelict of the deep; 
she lurched over the seas, and smothered 
herself in them. The yacht ran from her 
asa hare froma bull. She fired her great 
gun again and again, but the shells found 
no other billet than the rolling breakers. 
And when thirty minutes had passed she 
abandoned the pursuit, and headed once 
more for the harbor. But first she shot a 
rocket high into the darkness, which was 
answered by other rockets, blue and 
flaming on the far horizon. And at this 
sight old John ceased to laugh, and fore- 
boding fell again upon the crew of the 
Esmeralda. 

‘““You saw that, Reuben ? ”’’ cried John 
Hook, pointing upward with his bony 
finger. 

‘* Tl saw it, John.”’ 

‘‘Then, there ain’t no need for me to 
speak.”’ 

‘«Speak or silent, it don’t makeno dif- 
ference.’’ 

“If I’ve eyes in my head, that’s the 
Baltic fleet coming up the gulf.’’ 

‘‘Tt is so, John.”’ 

‘‘The Baltic fleet! ’’ exclaimed Paul. 
‘“‘Then, God help us !—we shall never 
run by them.” 

‘* You speak Gospel truth, sir.’’ 

The master of the Esmeralda began to 
stride the deck impatiently. He had 
persuaded Marian to lie down in her 
cabin as soon as the Kremi ceased to fire. 
She slept and dreamed of England; but 
for him there was nosleep. These recur- 
ring difficulties were to him as a sign 
from God rebuking his work. It had 
seemed so simple when he planned it at 
Kronstadt—the quick rush in the dark- 
ness; the friendship of surprise; the 
possibility of escape before the news was 
known. But now he saw it in a new 
light. The flaming rockets spoke of a 
girdle put about him by the avenger. He 
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realized what a task was that which a 
man set himself when he sought to pit 
his cunning against the might of Russia. 
His enemies would crush him as they 
would crusha worm. They would drag him 
from the woman whose lips he had kissed, 
whose love was all that remained to him 
in life. 

‘‘You think there is no hope for us, 
Reuben? ’’ he asked, suddenly stopping 
in his walk and facing the silent group. 

‘‘No hope out yonder, sir—not to- 
night.’’ 

‘*You have no plan in your mind ? ”’ 

‘* None, unless you should run north, 
sir. There are always the islands.’’ 

‘“‘T had not thought of them,”’ said 
Paul. 

‘‘T thought of them from the first,’’ 
continued Reuben. ‘‘ There area hundred 
creeks which might hide us until the 
hunt is over; and we've the land behind 
us, sir, if it should come to the worst.’’ 

‘‘Then to the islands let it be—and 
God help us if they know that we are 
still in the gulf! ”’ 

‘* Aye, aye, to that,’’ said old John; 
and so the little ship went about, and, 
heading straight for the coast of Finland, 
began to race anew. But the hearts of 
the men were heavy, for it was as though 
they turned her toward the gates of that 
prison which their minds had built for 
them during the hours of the terrible 
night. 


XIV. 


Ir was the afternoon of the day, and 
the Esmeralda lay at anchor under the 
lee of one of the rocky islets which abound 
upon the southern shores of Finland. 
They had warped her to the sheer rock, so 
that she lay snug and hidden and shel- 
tered from the wind driven tide which 
raced between the island and its neigh- 
bor. A loom of haze above her -funnel 
alone spoke of life within her. Her crew 
had gone ashore to stretch their legs, and 
were to be discovered upon the beach in 
all those attitudes of repose which sea- 
men court. The sun fell upon the barren 
rock and upon their faces, but did not 
wake them. They had kept the long 
vigil, and this was the season of compen- 
sation. 
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The day had been one of tempest since 
the dawn, and though it was now late in 
the afternoon and the rain had’ ceased to 
fall, there was a thunder of surf upon the 
outer islands of the archipelago, and the 
open water frothed white with foam ; but 
the creek into which they had moored 
the Esmeralda was sheltered both from 
the wind and the seas. Sheer walls of 
granite towered above the decks of the 
yacht ; a girdle of tiny islets, stretching 
far out to the gulf or back to the distant 
shore of Finland, was her defense against 
the breakers. She rode proudly at her 
moorings, as though conscious of the vic- 
tory which the night had given her. 

This haven had been made at the dawn 
of the day by men who knew every chan- 
nel and landmark in the gulf. They had 
welcomed it, for therein they could think 
of food and sleep, and forget that the 
Russian was at their heels. Though the 
truce might prove but a truce of hours, it 
was a gift of Godto those whose eyes 
ached with watching, whose limbs were 
cold with wet, whose tongues were parched 
with thirst. The gale which sprang up 
with the coming of the light was a be- 
friending gale tothem. No ship of war 
would venture near them while the surf 
thundered, and the mist of spray made 
clouds above the land, and the west wind 
screamed in the gulf. And so they slept, 
and the sunshine of the later day was a 
balm of light to their eyes, and welcome 
warmth suffused bodies that had long 
been stiff and cramped with the bitter 
cold of the Baltic night. 

Though Paul had gone ashore with his 
crew, it was not to sleep. The brief rest 
he had snatched in the earlier hours of the 
day sufficed for him. He, perhaps of all 
the little company, understood most truly 
the malevolence of fate in casting him 
back to the shelter of the islands at an 
hour when he should have been in the 
great sea road of the Baltic. The land of 
the west, wherein liberty lay, seemed to 
have become a land beyond the horizon 
of his dreams. He looked out from the 
island upon the rolling billows, and re- 
membered that Russian ships, sent in 
pursuit of him, were watching and wait- 
ing in the channel of the gulf. The dis- 
tant shore, high and rocky and barren, 
spoke of coast patrols, and Finns who 


soon must learn that a strange yacht lay 
in the harbor of the islands ; of peasants 
who would run to carry the news to Hel- 
singfors that a few kopecks might be 
thrown to them. Scheme as he would, 
he could contrive no plan whereby the 
peril, wrought of the gale, might be 
turned. He must wait for a smoother sea 
and a fairer wind. And waiting was an 
agony of doubt scarce to be supported. 

Allthis was in his mind when Marian 
awoke at midday, and was rowed by old 
John Hook to the little patch of beach 
which permitted them to land upon the 
nameless island. He met her at the 
water side and lifted her from the boat ; 
but he would tell her nothing of his 
thoughts, for he saw that the color had 
come into her face again, and that the 
great rings beneath her eyes had been 
washed out by the waters of sleep. She 
was, indeed, almost the light hearted, 
pretty creature who had won his love at 
the governor’s house, and when he looked 
into her brightening eyes and heard her 
girlish laughter, love came surging up to 
compel forgetfulness of all else. 

‘‘T have been waiting for you,’’ he said 
tenderly. ‘‘ The hours were long.’’ 

‘‘ They will race now,’’ she answered, 
as she locked her hand in his. ‘‘We 
shall see each other growing old, Paul. 
Oh, is it not good to breathe again? I 
could run, run—run to the world’s end!” 

She dragged him on, hastening with 
joy of her freedom, telling him a hundred 
things at once; asking unfinished ques- 
tions, and waiting for no answer. When 
fhey had come to the high place of the 
rock she curled herself up on the ground, 
and there she feasted her eyes on the 
panorama of whitened sea and whirling 
gull and desolate island. The man lay 
beside her, content that he had won her 
this hour of happiness. 

‘‘T cannot believe it,’’ she said, while 
the spoondrift freshened her face and the 
wind swept the curls from her little ears 
—‘‘I cannot believe that we are here. 
How should a day make such a difference 
—how should our lives run so evenly 
through long years and then turn so 
swiftly, carrying us away from everything 
we have ever known to things we never 
dreamed of? A month ago I was a gov- 
erness in the house at Kronstadt, I taught 
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the twins to grow up in the way they did 
not want to go; today, where am I, what 
am I? Why are these things hidden 
from us? And if it is so strange today, 
what will it be next year, the year after ? 
Oh, if one could look even for a moment 
into the glass of life? ’’ 

‘‘But you cannot,’’ said Paul stolidly ; 
“there is no glass except the glass of 
your mind and conscience. We cannot 
look ; we can only act, petite. And that 
is what we have been doing—you and I ; 
though God knows what kind of a story 
we have written or where it willend. At 
this moment we are on an island near 
Hango, and we wait there until the wind 
and the sea go down. When that happens 
we shall go aboard the Esmeralda again, 
and tomorrow we shall reach Stock- 
holm.’’ 

She clapped her hands, and then, re- 


garding her environment’ wistfully, 
cried : 
‘‘It is a world of islands—a world 


without life. There can beno spot on all 
the earth as lonely asthis. And yet it is 
a city to me now; I could people it with 
the birds ; the rocks should be churches 
and buildings for me. Paradise lies on 
the broad road when one has been a 
month and has not seen the sun.”’ 

He stroked her face, encouraging her 
to forget that her freedom might depend 
upon the whim of the wind. 

‘‘You are glad to be free, Marian, as 
glad as I am. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall remember. this day, and speak of it 
as the morning of our love. I do not 
think that they will follow us. There 
are few that can sail these seas. Even 
the fishermen come here reluctantly. It 
is a grave for sailors, as many a good 
fellow knows. ’’ 

‘*And yet vow come here? ”’ 

‘‘It was the one thing left todo. We 
could not pass the ships they had sent 
out yonder ; we could not go back. This 
was our only haven.’’ 

She shuddered and drew close to him. 

‘* We shall never goback, dearest—you 
think that? ’’ 

He began to pick at the rocky stones 
and to throw them into the froth of the 
breaking waves. 

‘‘T do not know,”’ he said, after a long 
pause. ‘‘Who can say what the future 
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will bring? But I am a Russian no 
more—I have no country now—it does 
not concern me.’’ 

The infinite pathos of his words was 
not to be concealed from her. Never 
since he had carried her from the cell at 
Alexander had she understood so well the 
price he had paid. 

‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul,’’ she exclaimed bit- 
terly, ‘‘what have I done—what crime 
have I cominitted that I should bring this 
upon you? Let me go back to Kron- 
stadt; I am not worth your sacrifice. I 
can never repay—there is time yet ay 

The man laughed at her distress, and, 
blaming himself because he had spoken, 
answered by taking her face into his 
hands and looking into her tear stained 
eyes. 

‘The crime you have committed,” he 
said, ‘‘ is to be the sweetest woman on 
earth; the wrong which you have done 
is to make me love you so that without 
you there is no world for me. Why talk 
of repaying? Is there to be a reckoning 
between those who love? Have they not 
all things in common? Who hurts you 
hurts me. When you are content, I am 
content. I lose a country to gain the 
whole world. If Iam no longer a Russian, 
shall I not be the husband of Marian ? 
Let us not talk of these things; it is in- 
gratitude while we have the bread of life 
so abundantly. When that bread fails, 
we will complain. Tomorrow, if the 
wind goes down, we shall be at Stock- 
holm. I shall leave the yacht there and 
take an English steamer for London. It 
will then be your turn to forget that you 
are an Englishwoman; you will be the 
wife of Zassulic, the friend of Russia. 
All that you have learned at Kronstadt 
will be forgotten; the friends who 
tempted you will be strangers to you 
henceforth. We shall begin life again, 
pilgrims ina strange country. But we 
shall walk the way of life together, and 
so the journey will be easy.’’ 

The shadow of regret passed from his 
face while he went on to speak of all he 
would do in London ; how much he hoped 
from his kinsman and from his own train- 
ing as an engineer. Marian, in her turn, 
listened with smiling face, though she 
was telling herself all the time that she 
must prevent the sacrifice, must compel 
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him to return to his work and his coun- 
try ; if possible, to return not as one dis- 
graced, but as a man who had wrestled 
with a great temptation and had van- 
quished it. As for herself, she did not 
doubt that her wits would find a way 
whereby she might reach her own coun- 
try. The present danger she was in, the 
peril of almost immediate discovery by 
the Russian ships, was not real to her. 
She could run again, and see the sky, and 
breathe the fresh air. She felt herself 
adrift upon the ocean of circumstance, 
and the voyage was not without its 
measure of excitement. 

‘You must go back, dearest,’’ she said 
firmly, when he had done speaking. 
‘“We must find a way and an ex- 
cuse ia 

‘A way, petite, when you have been 
seen on my yacht, and the sergeant has 
told them that I took you from the fort? 
Oh, yes, that would be easy; they are 
such simpletons at Kronstadt that they 
will believe me when I say, ‘ The prisoner 
escaped ; it was all an accident ;’ they 
will also reward me—with a file of soldiers 
and lead for medicine. The day when I 
can return to Russia will be the day when 
stars fall at our feet, and there is no 
longer any sun in the sky. It is foolish 
to talk of it. Henceforth you shall make 
acountry for me; it shall be a country 
of the heart ; the house will be the house 
of our affections. We shall laugh, then, 
to remember of what little worth are all 
those material things which at one time 
seemed so much tous. We shall laugh 
at today, and tell how we cheated old 
Bonzo after all 4s 

It was a brave effort to conceal from her 
the apprehension he felt; but the wo- 
man’s instinct rightly interpreted the 
words, and when next he looked into her 
face she was gazing over the storm tossed 
waste to the distant field of the open sea, 
where the west wind still blew with hur- 
ricane force, and banks of gathering 
cloud were the gloomy heralds of the 
night to come. 

‘‘The wind befriends us,’’ she said 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘but the wind will die 
away presently, and then Pe. 

‘‘And then the darkness will take its 
place, little woman. Even if they think 
that we are here among the islands, they 
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must spend days before they discover 
upon which island we are. While they 
are looking for us we shall be snug in the 
harbor at Stockholm. We must steal 
from harbor to harbor until we see that 
no ships follow, and then the little yacht 
will do the rest. There is no ship in 
Russia that can outsteam her with a clear 
sea before us; we shall wait for the clear 
sea, and all will be well.’’ 

They had left the grassy knoll, and 
had come up to the headland wherefrom 
they could overlook the strange haven 
into which destiny had cast them. Marian 
beheld again the world of islands, vast, 
interminable, stretching as far as the eye 
could see away toward the Baltic, or back 
to the Russia they had left. The gloom 
of water and sky, the cold gray light, the 
haunting solitude, the wash of the waves, 
the shrill note of the gull, oppressed her 
anew with a vast sense of her own loneli- 
ness. She thought that she was an out- 
cast fromthe world. She pictured herself 
flying from man to the desolate places of 
the earth. A hundred years of time 
seemed to lie between her and the life she 
had lived. She reproached herself bit- 
terly that she had rewarded so great a 
love with so terrible a gift—the gift of 
men’s slander and the insult of evil 
tongues, the brand of dishonor and the 
exile’s lot. 

And the thought that she must save 
Paul from himself, and go alone upon the 
way to which her exceeding folly had 
carried her, grew upon her. 


XV. 


THE westerly gale held throughout the 
day, and was still at its height when the 
men of the Esmeralda turned in to their 
bunks. They had watched unceasingly 
during the afternoon for any sign of a 
ship upon the horizon, or fora token of life 
on the neighboring shore of Finland. 
But the sea continued to run mountains 
high in the broad of the gulf, and there 
was a haze of mist and spray over the 
land which served them well in those 
anxious moments of waiting. They 
argued that the Baltic fleet would not 
attempt to weather such a gale, but 
would be already snug and sheltered at 
Helsingfors or at Reval. As for the fish- 
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ermen of the neighboring isles, the cir- 
cumstance of the day accounted for them 
and for their ships. No little craft could 
live in such a gale; no peasants would 
patrol the shores while the west wind 
swept up the gulf and the breakers thun- 
dered upon the outer reef. Tomorrow the 
wind would fall away and the calm would 
come. Tomorrow they would begin to 
live again. 

The night fell dark and misty and 
threatening, so that there was no need of 
any watch upon the decks of the little 
ship. Guarded by the breakers without, 
and the towering crags for sentinels 
within, the haven befriended her beyond 
hopes. No light shone from the ports of 
the Esmeralda upon the swirling waters 
of the channel. Her men went to and 
fro silently, as though afraid to speak. 
They welcomed the hours of truce, for 
therein they could sleep and rest. Marian 
alone kept a vigil of the night. For her, 
sleep had become a fitful friend. There 
were terrors of her dreams which no 
waking argument could shake off. She 
slept to imagine herself once more in the 
cell at Alexander ; she awoke to ask her- 
self if she would ever come to England 
again? She remembered that she was 
an outcast, and had struck at the honor 
of the man she loved in her fall. 

Old John Hook and Reuben, the 
engineer, went ashore several times dur- 
ing the night to see if there was any 
abatement of wind or sea; but when, at 
four o’clock, they found the gale still 
blowing, it was evident to them that the 
necessity for watchfulness existed no 
longer—at least until the day dawned. 
They were sound asleep in their bunks 
when Marian dressed herself in the dark- 
ness and left the cabin wherein sleep had 
brought her so many terrible dreams. 
She had no set purpose in quitting her 
bed other than the desire to breathe the 
fresh air of morning. ‘The gray beams of 
light shining behind banks of sullen 
cloud were welcome to her after the dark- 
ness and confinement of her little cabin. 
Silently, she trod the steps of the com- 
panion, and ran to the bow of the yacht, 
to stand there and hear the water lapping 
monotonously upon the face of the cliff. 
The nameless islands around began 
slowly to shape themselves in a vista of 
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spray and haze. Strange birds 
screaming from crag to crag; but of 
human life there was no sight or sound. 

It had been an impulse which brought 
her to the deck, but this was to prove a 
morning of impulses. Ever present 
through the weary night of waiting had 
been the desire to save the man she loved 
from the consequences of her folly. Just 
as at Kronstadt in the hour of her neces- 
sity, a woman’s weakness had cast her 
upon his pity and devotion, so now was 
she convinced that she must rely upon 
his pity and devotion no longer. She 
told herself, but with the vaguest notions 
of reasoning, that if Paul were alone it 
would be easy for him to return to his 
own country with some story that would 
convince Bonzo and old Stefanovic of his 
fidelity. And she must not deny him 
that opportunity. He had given all; her 
gift should not be less. 

‘“‘T will save him from himself,’’ she 
said again and again. ‘‘ They shall not 
find me upon his yacht. He will go back 
to Russia and forget. I have been alone 
so many years, it is nothing that I am 
alone until the end.”’ 

She repeated the words while she 
stood at the bow of the Esmeralda and 
watched the sea racing in the narrow of 
the channel. To save the man who had 
lost all for her, to give him back country, 
friends, honor—she cared not at what 
cost—that must be her purpose. All the 
happiness of his love which had come 
into her life must wither and die. If 
God willed, she would still have “the love 
of the child. Her unbroken courage sug- 
gested that she would find the way to 
England when once she was alone. Half 
formed schemes of a place of hiding in 
the hut of a peasant, or of flight in a fish- 
erman’s boat, helped her _ resolutions. 
She remembered that she had rowed a 
boat often upon the river Dart, and that a 
month of imprisonment had _ still left 
much of her girlish strength. And so 
the great idea took finite shape and was 
resolved upon. 

Quickly, silently, with deft hands, she 
drew the yacht’s boat, then lying at the 
stern of the ship, to the gangway, which 
had been left down during the night. A 
feverish haste characterized all her move- 
ments. She was afraid that day would 
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come and rob her of success; she feared 
that some one would awake to prevent her 
emprise. Her great love for Paul that 
surged up in her heart but quickened her 
steps. A rebellious anger urged her on 
to a war against circumstance, a war she 
must wage alone and without friends. 

Stealthily the little gray clad figure 
moved in the morning light. Hither and 
thither, pitiful in the agony of a farewell 
she could not speak, tears falling upon 
her cold hands, anger—she knew not 
why—in her heart, the girl bent down to 
kiss the deck beneath which her lover 
was sleeping. 

‘‘God bless you, Paul, my love; God 
bless you for your love of me.”’ 

And so the voyage began, and the pil- 
grim was alone again, and the curtain of 
the mist shut the yacht from her sight. 

* * * % 

They awoke the master of the Esmer- 
alda, and told him that she was gone. 
He did not answer them, but stood long 
peering into the mists which enveloped 
the island seas. When Reuben spoke to 
him at last, he turned quickly and fell 
senseless upon the deck of the silent ship. 


XVI. 


THERE were oars in the yacht’s boat, 
but the current ran so swiftly that Marian 
was unable to fix them in the rowlocks 
before the tide caught the little ship in 
its embrace and swept it out toward the 
open sea. So rapid was the race that the 
panorama of crag and headland about her 
seemed to be hidden in a moment from 
her sight. Turn where she would, she 
espied a horizon of fog and vapor. . The 
searching white mists of morning lay 
upon the sea in billows of chilling cloud. 
No breath of wind stirred to sweep the 
gulf and roll up this veil which hid the 
world from her sight. Calm, the calm 
that those upon the Esmeralda had 
wished for, had come at last; but the 
very silence of it was a terror to the help- 
less girl cast adrift at the whim of im- 
pulse, the martyr to a woman’s logic and 
a woman’s love. 

Swiftly the current ran, but silently, 
so that no sound broke the stillness save 
the lap of the waves upon the prow. 
Minutes were numbered, but were hours 


for her. She heard bells ringing strangely 
through the curtain of the fog, and won- 
dered if they were the bells of a town. 
Anon, the sound of waves breaking upon 
some strand spoke either of the coast of 
Finland or of the shore of a neighboring 
island; but she could make out no land 
looming through the haze, and though 
she tried to row the boat in the direction 
of the bells, the current prevailed against 
her, and she was borne on she knew not 
whither. It seemed to her that fate was 
carrying her out to the death of the veiled 
sea. While the mist benumbed her 
hands and drenched her clothes, and the 
spray sparkled upon her face, an anger 
of impulse still drove her on, she cared 
not to what end if her lover might thereby 
be saved. He had suffered that she 
might be free; she would suffer that his 
country might be given back to him. 

‘‘T will save him,’’ was her cry, oft re- 
peated, while she used her oars desperately 
and shut her little lips as though to help 
the resolution. ‘‘ They will find him 
alone, and he will be able to make some 
excuse—he will say that I am dead.’’ 

At other times she would laugh aloud, 
asking herself what she must look like 
with her hair drenched and dank, and her 
face white and pinched, and her gown 
bedraggled. She said that old Stefanovic 
would make love to her no more if he 
could see her at such a moment. She 
ceased to row a little while that she might 
recall all his leers and amorous antics— 
how long ago it was since they had been 
a part of her daily life! Or she would 
gaze wistfully at the barrier of fog as 
though seeking beyond it a lamp of des- 
tiny which would show her the path. 
Death itself must be like this solitude— 
the stillness of the grave could bring no 
greater terror than the terror of one 
drifting in the loom of mists far from 
friends and from men. 

“TIT must not think,’’ she said, begin- 
ning to row again with new energy. 
‘« There will be sunshine presently, and 
then it will be different. I shall put 
ashore on some island, and the fishermen 
will give me food and take me across to 
Sweden.” 

She longed for sunshine as the sick 
long after the vigil of a night of waking. 
The folly of putting out to sea in a boat 
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which carried neither food nor drink be- 
came more apparent to her every hour ; 
there were moments of regret when she 
began to wonder if Paul would follow 
her, when she hated the obscurity of day 
which was her shield against pursuit. 
Hunger now began to forewarn her of 
added suffering to come. ‘The biting air 
of morning and the labor of the oar were 
foes to the little reserve of strength which 
had nerved her to flight. She said none 
but a woman would have done so foolish 
a thing, and laughed at herself be- 
cause she had done it; but when she 
found herself able to row no more than a 
dozen strokes at a spell, when her head 
began to swim and all nature cried out for 
food, she laughed no more, but bit her 
lips again and remembered that it was 
for her lover’s life. Andso day came up 
at last out of the sea, and the curtain of 
the mist was rolled back. 

Gradually, as though a hand from the 
ether was stretched out to fold it, the fog 
lifted. A golden sea shone beneath, rip- 
pling, sparkling with jewels of light. 
Further back and yet further, showing 
new glories of the mirror of waters, the 
curtain was drawn. Marian beheld the 
red disk of the sun like a mighty globe 
hanging in the east ; she sawa new world 
rise up out of the dissolving fog. Jagged 
crags of rock stood suddenly in the path 
of the current. Shapes as of cliffs and 
domes of granite were formed against the 
white background. A new warmth suf- 
fused the whole air softly ; the ovtposts 
of the night were rolled back until day 
triumphed, and all the sea was glorious 
with its radiance. 

For some time the girl sat entraneed 
with the spectacle. The current which 
had borne her vessel to this new scene no 
longer raced toward the open sea. The 
tide was on the turn, and the boat rested 
in the slack of the water. Far away, be- 
yond many a reef and boulder, lay the 
greater waters of the gulf. She spied out 
the shape of a vessel lying at anchor 
there, and her first thought was that a 
Russian ship had come to the islands in 
pursuit of the Esmeralda. She said that 
at least they would find Paul alone. As 
for herself, there was no longer need to 
fear. Islands lay all about her; here 
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and there she perceived smoke rising from 
some cot or village. The friendly sea had 
brought her almost to the very beach of 
an islet green and ripe with spring 
grasses. She rowed to its sandy shore, 
and dragging the boat up on a ridge of 
shingle as far as her strength would per- 
mit, she set out to discover upon what 
kind of a haven she had fallen. Never 
did woman set foot upon land more 
gladly. Wet and cold and iniserable, 
knowing well that she stood alone in the 
world, conscious that the Russian guarded 
the gate by which she must pass to Eng- 
land, nevertheless the sunshine was as 
wine to her, the warmth of morning as a 
giftof God. Impulsively, with a child’s 
joy, she ran to the higher places of the 
island; she wrung her wet clothes and 
bound her unkempt hair again. There 
would be fishermen’s huts upon the other 
side of it, she said; they would give her 
food for charity’s sake; she would make 
them understand—it would be fun todo 
so. But when she stood upon the high- 
est spot of her little kingdom she found 
that it was desolate as the other isles 
had been. No hut or cottage spoke of 
life awaking, or of men still at their sleep. 
The shrill note of the whirling birds, the 
splash of the sea upon the golden sands, 
were the voices of the sanctuary. Marian 
listened to them a little while as one who 
hears tidings of surpassing ill. Then, 
with a bitter cry of woe, she ran down to 
the beach again. 

She had thought to find her boat where 
she had left it, washed by the lips of the 
waves; but the tide had ebbed back so 
that the little ship lay high and dry upon 
a bed of oozy sand. Nor could all her 
strength move it again, even so much as 
a foot, from its resting place. And when 
she was sure of this, when she knew that 
she was alone upon that desolate isle, her 
courage forsook her for the first time 
since she had left Kronstadt, and she 
sank upon the sands weeping bitterly. 

‘‘Paul, Paul,’’ she cried, ‘‘ come to me 
—do not leave me here alone! "’ 

So she cried for her lover. A gull, 
screaming above her head, answered with 
a mocking laugh. Only the lifegiving 
sunshine befriended one whom all the 
world seemed to have forsaken. 


(To be continued.) 

















FOR THE LIVERPOOL ORPHANS. 
BY ANNE O’HAGAN. 


An episode of real life on an Atlantic liner—How the Violinist planned to 


rescue the Stowaway, and why her charity missed its mark. 


Be patient with the gods; nay, when 
through the mists that veil Olympus thou seest 
them, floating haired and roseate garbed, at 
ease reclining or gliding to the rhythmic sound of 
harp and flute, be not sure that they have utterly 
forgotten thee, that thy groans are naught to 
them, or that their harpist plays for thy destruc- 
tion. Sometimes it may chance that in the idle 
seeming dancing of the deities, the destinies of 
men are wisely wrought, and kindly shapen. 
Therefore be patient.—/vom the unpublished 
‘“ Olympic Philosophy,” by Professor Wendell 
Hemenway, of Boston, U.S. A. 

/YAHE Stowaway sat on the lower deck, 

among the cattlemen. His elbows 
were on his knees; his chin was buried 
in his hands. Witheyes of dull dislike 
he watched the summer sea, coquetting 
with the sun and wind. The breeze blew 
to him a gay melody from the upper 
deck, where the Violinist amused her 
little crowd of fellow passengers. The 
Stowaway disliked the music. It was 
too insistent. He was filled with gloom 
and dread. Yet in some compelling 
way, which he could not understand, the 
violin made all the world move to its 
time; springing spray from the waves, 
throbbing engines, the very heart in his 
bosom, and the thoughts that labored 
through his mind in hot, useless, endless 
rotation. 

It had been only a day since he, a 
gaunt, wide eyed lad, with high cheek 
bones and lips that would not quite close 
above his awkward teeth, had been led, 
staggering from long cramp and blind 
from long darkness, up companionways 
and over decks to the awful presence of 
the captain. 

Had the quiet voiced, self contained 
gentleman who commanded the Ethel- 
berta, of the Howland Line, been less 
quiet and less self contained he would 
have frightened the Stowaway much 
less. But there was something very dis- 


turbing to the simple mind of Mike 
Lannehan in the man whose power was 
so great, whose will was so final, that he 
did not need even to raise his voice when 
he wished his purposes executed. A sort 
of panic seized the boy, though he an- 
swered questions with as much assurance 
as he could muster. The captain’s ques- 
tions were searching. 

What was the Stowaway’s name? 

‘‘Mike Lannehan, sorr,’’ replied the 
Stowaway. 

‘* Where are you from? ’’ 

‘‘Oicome from Kilkoyne last Thurs- 
day, sorr.’’ 

‘‘ How did you get to Liverpool ? ’’ 

‘‘Oi hed a little money then, sorr ; 
half a sovereign.”’ 

‘‘What’’—here the captain’s eyes 
had the gleam of one who would have 
enjoyed interjecting a picturesque exple- 
tive—‘‘ what made you think of hiding 
away on this boat ?’’ 

‘‘Sure Oi was loafin’ about the docks, 
thryin’ to see which wan of the boats 
would be most like to tak me safe over, 
an’ wan day, whin no wan was lookin’, 
Oi found the little tin cover to the hole 
there. An’ whin Oi lift ut up Oi see 
there’s a big place in under where Oi can 
hoide. So whin Oi hear ye sail of a 
Sunday airly, an’ that the passengers 
must be aboord Satiddy night, Oi come 
aboord mesilf thin. An’ Oi get in under 
the tin cover. Thin Oi say a few prayers 
to the Blessid Virgin to kape all of ye 
away until we’re fair started. An’ she 
did,’? wound up the Stowaway with a 
confident look out over the unending 
tract of water. 

Unmoved by this evidence of faith, the 
captain had continued. 

Had the Stowaway friends in America ? 
No; he had had an uncle, but that relative 
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had died many years previously, and his 
widow had not written to the kinsfolk \t 
Kilkoyne. 

‘‘But she had the right of that,’’ the 
Stowaway volunteered. ‘‘She’d the right 
to be proud, fur me uncle done well 
whilst he lived. He sint me grandfather 
this watch wanst, an’ whin me grand- 
father died me father had ut, an’ now 
that they’re all gone, God rist them, ut’s 
moine.’’ 

‘‘Good,’’ said the captain amiably and 
judicially, as he took the battered silver 
timepiece. ‘‘ This will reimburse the 
company for part of the loss it sustains 
at your hands.”’ 

‘‘Sure ye’re not tekin’ ut for good an’ 
all?’’ cried the Stowaway anxiously. 
‘*Qi’ll be bound there’s not wan of yer 
company but has a better wan. An’ 
what cud they want of me grandfather’s 
watch? ”’ 

‘‘See here, sir,’’ said the captain 
patiently. ‘You don’t seem to realize 
that you’re a thief, stealing transpor- 
tation to America on a Howland Line 
steamer. But you are. You say you 
have no money. I'll have you searched 
to see if that is so. If it is, I take the 
only valuable you possess to repay the 
company in part for what it loses on you. 
You don’t seem to realize, sir, that it’s 
not only your passage out but your pas- 
sage back that the company will have to 
pay.”’ 

“But Oi’m not comin’ back,’’ said the 
Stowaway, ‘‘an’ as soon as Oi’m airnin’ 
a bit Oi’ll pay the company.”’ 

‘‘Do you think the United States wants 
a lot of stowaway paupers dumped on her 
shores? ’’ inquired the captain blandly. 
‘“‘Well, she doesn’t. She will not have 
you. She’ll not let you land unless you 
have thirty dollars. And if I should let 
you escape she would fine my company a 
hundred. It is not wholly a desire for 
your society,’’ ended he, wasting his 
satire, ‘‘that will make me carry you 
back.’’ 

The Stowaway was dazed at this patient 
explanation. He blinked, and his vague 
mouth opened more widely and more 
vaguely ; but before his slow lips could 
frame a question, the captain had ordered 
him taken away. 

‘““Throw him in with the cattlemen,”’ 
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he said. ‘‘ And don’t forget to lock him 
up when we sight Boston light. We 
don’t want any fines this voyage. And, 
Harris—there’s no need to underfeed 
him. He’s a harmless looking creature, 
damn him! ”’ 

With which mild infringement of the 
company’s rule against profanity on the 
part of its officers, the captain’s profes- 
sional annoyance departed, and his natural 
cool kindliness resumed its sway. Still, 
the Stowaway was scarcely to be blamed 
for having no great opinion of his good 
nature when finally he found himself 
among the cattlemen, with only his re- 
membrances and his observations to cheer 
his voyage. 

His remembrances were rather pathetic 
ones—of a poor little Irish settlement 
lying in the shelter of a hill that sloped 
down to a green valley on one side and to 
the sea on the other; of cabins that 
looked out upon one another in a sort of 
melancholy isolation; of footpaths that 
wavered up to the brow of the steep and 
down again to the sea—the sea that 
called insistently ; the sea that the gulls 
might fly across, and that the weekly 
steamer clove so straight and proud; the 
sea that allured and invited with a 
promise of golden fullness beyond it. 
But now the boy, hearing it rush along 
the side of the vessel, longed to hear in- 
stead the tinkle of a Sunday bell; and 
seeing only sapphire immensity before 
him, yearned for hills that hedged him 
in and for paths where his feet might 
walk securely. 

Yet his heart was dully rebellious 
against the thought of return. Through 
the thick haze that hung over his mind, 
the idea of a blossoming land of promise 
had struck. He wanted America—that 
the sea had promised him, that the gulls 
perchance flew to, that the steamers 
sought, that had been bountiful and 
blessed to one of his people. And America 
wanted none of him! 

While he debated this hard problem in 
his mind, watching meanwhile the upper 
deck, where well dressed, indolent people 
strolled and played their hours away, the 
cattlemen told him stories of his probable 
reception in America. Having no cattle 
to tend, they had plenty of leisure, and 
the salt air sharpened their imaginations. 
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The inquisition offered few such tortures 
as they assured him would fall to his 
lot during the few days before the re- 
turn of the steamer. Prison doors yawned 
for him; for him stock and pillory and 
ducking stool were to be revived. The 
relentless fury that pursued those who 
would have attempted not only to de- 
fraud a steamship company, but to im- 
pose upon the United States government 
as well, was vividly pictured. 

Mike Lannehan, listening with fear in 
the wide set eyes and the mouth that fell 
vacuously open, grew confusedly to dread 
the land that had beckoned him. And 
somehow all the disappointment and the 
apprehension centered in a dislike for the 
bright creature who caressed a dark fiddle 
with her cheek and mysteriously ruled 
the spirits of the little crowd above with 
the movements of her bow. He dimly 
felt that these were the representatives 
of the other order of things—the order 
of torture and banishment. And _ she, 
with her shining hair and her insolent 
music, was the very embodiment of the 
hostility that crushed him unknowingly 
and uncaringly. 

Meantime the Violinist, who had a 
fondness for picturesque philanthropy, 
revolved in her youthfully generous 
mind a little plan for his betterment. She 
had played her way so successfully into 
the captain’s confidence that she knew of 
the Stowaway’s plight almost from the 
time of his discovery. On the day be- 
fore the Et.elberta was to land she 
whispered to the captain, who was pic- 
turesquely disporting himself among his 
passengers : 

‘*Tell them about the Stowaway, and 
I'll get my fiddle and will play you any- 
thing you want.’’ 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, 
but told the story, as movingly as seemed 
to him consistent with official dignity. 
His hearers were only languidly inter- 
ested in the matter when the trays ap- 
peared with afternoon tea. Then the 
Stowaway, sitting below and biting his 
fingers to the flesh because of the clammy 
fear of vu known horror that was upon him, 
was for, otten. One young lady, to be 
sure, was vivaciously anxious to see him, 
and proposed an expedition to go below 
and look at him. But her sandwich was 


too thickly buttered, and she quickly be- 
came absorbed in that grievance. 

‘* Did you tell them ?’’ asked the Vio- 
linist softly of the captain when she came 
back. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the captain, smiling 
cynically at her eagerness. 

‘* Did they care ?’”’ 

‘‘ Not a-tuppence,’’ replied the captain 
bluntly. 

‘« They shall care !’’ said the Violinist, 
snapping her lips and sliding her violin 
lovingly beneath her chin. ‘‘ They shall 
care. Watch me make them !’’ 

Then she began to play very softly. It 
was a glad, childlike little tune, and it 
combined with the tea and the sandwiches 
to make the passengers gently disposed 
toward all that part of the universe not 
sharing their joys. Mild pity even for 
misguided stowaways was included in the 
feeling of comfortable benevolence it in- 
spired. It gave place to something pas- 
torally sweet—like lanes with hawthorn 
blossoms starring the hedges, and stars 
powdering the sky, and young lovers 
walking stilly hand in hand. Then there 
came a little undertone of melancholy ; 
something was lost; was it a star from 
the sky, a blossom from the hedge? 
Surely not enough to spoil the sweetness 
of the strain; no, for there was the strain 
again; yet, yes—for there the wail was ; 
and now it was the insistent note; it 
dominated ; turbulent notes crowded upon 
one another; then, gradually, harmony 
once more—not the sweet melody of lilac 
blooms and walks at evenfall, but steady 
harmony, like that of the spheres revolv- 
ing to the music of nature’s law; trium- 
phant harmony, with here an echo of the 
old childlike merriment, and there a note 
of youthful sweetness, and there againa 
sound of a sob—but all brought into one, 
swinging magnificently along. As they 
heard it, people’s eyes grew moist ; their 
breath came quickly ; now they remem- 
bered what it had been to hope and to 
trust and to lose, and all their hearts were 
stirred to keep away the bitter knowledge 
from any one who had still a spring-like 
confidence left. Now they were pitiful 
toward young things and toward illu- 
sions. 

‘‘T said I’d never play it,’’ remarked 
the Violinist casually when -she paused, 
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‘‘until I made my first appearance in 
America. My master wrote it for me. 
You'll have to pay—oh, such a sum !—to 
hear me do that in New York next winter. 
And you’ve got to pay me now. Ladies 
and gentlemen! This is not for those 
liverpool orphans. Every other ship 
that plies the Atlantic has done its duty 
bythem. They’ve had concerts innumer- 
able. But we have a waif of our own. 
This is for the Stowaway. What will 
you give forthe Stowaway? For he shall 
not go back, shall he?’’ 

Her cap was off her sunny head, and 
she was standing with it outstretched. 
Into it coin and bills fell fast. It was 
quite full when she sat down with it to 
count her spoil, laughing and crying 
together. 

‘* Ninety dollars !’’ she called out glee- 
fully. ‘‘ And forty cents! And oh, listen, 
people, listen! Professor Hemenway’s 
address is here, and Mike Iannehan is to 
call on him for work. Oh!”’ 

‘“‘T thought my gardener might need 
an assistant, ’’ said the professor, blushing 
as at detected crime. 

‘‘We’ll have him up for inspection to- 
morrow morning while we’re waiting for 
the doctor to come aboard, Miss White, ’’ 
said the captain beamingly. ‘‘ You shall 
give the money to him yourself. And 
now I propose three cheers for the Vio- 
linist !’’ 

‘«They’re having a good time up there, 
ain’t they ?’’ said one of the cattlemen to 
the Stowaway. 

‘ Vis,’’? he answered monosyllabically. 

‘‘But you should hear them cheer at a 
bull fight,’’ pursued the cheerful cattle- 
man. ‘‘I’ve told you about our bull 
fights, haven’t I ?’’ 

‘‘ Vis,’’ said Mike. 

‘* You want to pray to your Virgin and 
to all your saints that they won’t take 
that way of punishing you for stealing 
this ride and trying to cheat the United 
States government. Being gored by a 
bull is awful. Now don’t you think it 
would be ?’’ 

‘* Vis,’’? said Mike. Before his mental 
vision brutal heads and cruel faces 
crowded ; fierce animals bore down upon 
him. The yellow haired Violinist fiddled, 
pressing her round chin upon her instru- 
ment. Then there slipped into place a fleet- 


ing sight of the sea from Kilkoyne; of an 
ivied ruin in the solemn distance, and of 
lonely, kindly little huts upon the hiils. 
Mechanically he felt for his talisman, the 
old silver watch. He could not remem- 
ber that he did not have it. And he 
groaned in his misery and slipped away 
from the jocular cattlemen, to lie all 
night at the steamer’s stern, and to press 
his hands confusedly upon his hot fore- 
head. 

They lay outside Boston harbor next 
morning. There was a thick fog, and 
they waited to let the sun burn it away. 
The shrill, shuddering fog horn of the 
steamer and that on the lighthouse called. 
to each other thickly through the mist. 
The passengers were impatient. 

‘‘Tet’s have the Stowaway up now to 
while away the time,’’ suggested the 
vivacious young lady. 

‘* Not yet,’’ said the Violinist, who was 
crossly decisive, being annoyed at the 
delay. ‘‘ Wait until the sun clears this 
dreadful veil away and the poor boy caa 
see to what he has come.’’ 

Down below the cattlemen were happily 
engaged in putting some finishing touches 
to their stories. The Stowaway was 
highly amusing when in a panic. His 
parted lips were dry, but his red hair 
hung damply to his forehead. He was a 
comical figure. 

He tried to pierce the thick pall with 
his eyes. He tried to shut out of his 
ears the calling of the fog horns. He 
tried to remember what Fe had once 
dreamed of his landing, but only a vision 
of a bull fight, with the Violinist playing 
for his destruction, would come to his 
mind. Then, suddenly, with great clear- 
ness, he saw the hill at home with the 
wavering paths leading across it; he saw 
the gulls flying, and heard the one sweet 
note of the Sunday bell. 

Hearing that, he closed his uncertain 
eyes and his mouth grew firm with sud- 
den decision; and before the monotone 
of the church bell had died away, or his 
vague lips had parted uncertainly again, 
he had sprung over—out into the gray 
mist and down into the gray water. 

* * * * 

So in spite of herself, the proceeds of 
the Violinist’s first concert went to the 
Liverpool orphans. 
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THESE are the Easter bells— 
Ah, goldenly, ah, silverly they ring! 

Across the hilltops, down the darkling dells, 
The resurrection chime of each fair spring. 

Along the garden ways 
There comes the golden jonquils’ trumpet call: 

‘*Oh, Easter bells, ring in the glad new days! 
God’s smile, the sunshine, lieth over all!”’ 

Martha McCulloch-Williams. 























DOWNMAN AND HIS PORTRAITS. 


A Devonshire artist of a hundred years ago whose hasty pencil sketches of women and children 
are treasured as heirlooms in many English families, 


N the beautiful west of England shire haustible variety of scenery, an artist 
| of Devon people say that theircounty should find inspiration; and more than 
has produced more artists than any other thirty painters who have become known 
part of Britain. Certainly, in its ever to fame have been born in Devonshire. 
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MRS. JAMES BUTTEEL (1796). 


From a pencil portrait by John Downman 
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county families there are carefully 
preserved heirlooms which are art 
treasures. One of the most highly 
prized possessions that a Devonshire 
house can boast is a portfolio of draw- 
ings by John Downman. Downman 
was a Devonshire boy, who went up 
to London with his pencil in his hand 
as his only introduction to the great 
world there, and became the pupil 
of Benjamin West, then president of 
the Royal Academy. West took a 
great interest in the young drafts- 
man’s work, and kept this up after 
Downman left him to go into the 
Royal Academy schools. 

In 1777 Downman went to Cam- 
bridge to live, and then it was that, 
quite by accident, he began making 
in his sketch book those miniature 
drawings which have since become 
so famous. He was a favorite 
wherever he went, and was a guest 
at many of the great houses. He was 
like a musician who cannot keep his 
fingers from the piano Wherever 
he was, Downman could not lay aside 
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LADY LEWISHAM. 
Fron a pencil portrait by John Downman 
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MISS HARRIS (1780). 
From a pencil portrait by Johu Downman. 


his pencil. Every turn of a 
pretty woman’s head, every un- 
conscious poise of a child’s 
figure, fascinated him, and he 
was restless unless he was able 
to record it. After his sketches 
were made, he appears to have 
cared little forthem; and when 
he was staying in a house, and 
had put all the people about 
him upon scraps of paper, he 
left them to his host, or to any 
one whocared enough for them 
to collect them. 

He would sometimes fancy a 
face enough to begin to tint it, 
and then some new idea would 
enter his mind. He doubtless 
considered, like Whistler, that 
whatever he did was finished 
from the beginning. He was 
an indefatigable worker, and 
after his’ return to London in 
1778 he contributed regularly 
to the exhibitions. Seven years 
later he was made an Associate 

‘of the Royal Academy. At this 
time he had a home in Leicester 
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From a pencil portrait by John Downiman. 


Square, which was frequented by all the 
smart and clever people of the day. In 
1806 he visited his native county, staying 
at Plymouth, and during 1807 and 1808 
he was in Exeter. Everywhere he went 
he seems to have left a trail of draw- 
ings behind him, on almost all of which 
he wrote some descriptive legend and 
a date. From Exeter he went back to 
London, and then, in 1818, he settled in 
Chester. 

It is impossible to give anything like a 
list of the works of Downman. Between 
1769 and 1819 he exhibited at the Royal 





Academy a hundred and forty eight pic- 
tures, chiefly portraits. Many of these 
were sinall works inoil. But Downman’s 
most distinctive talent was shown in his 
miniature drawings, of which he himself 
appears to have thought so little. In 
1884 the British Museum purchased a 
volume containing a great number of his 
tinted drawings, among them several 
which have now been separately mounted, 
and are among the most valued of the 
drawings owned there. One of these is 
the portrait of Miss Butteel, whose child 
portrait is printed here. <A portrait of 
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Mrs. Downman was engraved by John 
Landseer in 1805. 
At Burleigh Court there are three or 
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hands of many collectors. There are 
famous collections of his miniature draw- 
ings at Sir George Duntze’s residence, 


LADY CLARK (1750). 


Fron a pencil portrait (tinted) by John Downiman, 


four volumes of Downman’s portraits. 
In 1865 Ralph Neville Grenville made a 
private catalogue of these drawings, 
which are wonderfully executed in black 
and white chalks. It was privately 
printed at Taunton. and is now in the 


Exeleigh, and at Escot, the seat of Sir 


John H. Kennaway, member of Parlia- 


ment for Honiton, Devonshire. 

In 1780, Bartolozzi engraved a portrait 
of Mrs. Montague, in profile, after Down- 
man, and a little later, Downman’s por- 
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MRS. PETRO. 


From a pencil portrait by John Dawniman. 


trait of the Duchess of Devonshire was 
engraved by the celebrated Italian artist. 
Another of his best drawings was his 
portrait of Sarah Kemble, afterwards 


famous as Mrs. Siddons, which was en- 
graved by J. Jones in 1784. 
There is in all these drawings, and es- 





pecially in the tinted ones, a delicate 
beauty which is indescribable. Down- 
man put a vivacity, a coquetry, into the 
shading of a lip, the shadow under an 
eye, or into a light touch of the chalk 
which became a dimple. He loved a 
slightly protruding under lip, and his 














Lady Maria Waldegravc 
and Lady Francis Tinch 
look like sisters because 
he could not resist the 


4 


temptation to picture them 
both with a playful pout. 

The women le drew are 
not the artificial court 
beauties. Hven when they 
are ladies of great names 
and manners they become, 
in these miniatures of his, 
simply women of moods, 
and more human and full 
of temperament than in all 
the glory of splendid col- 
ors which were given to 
them by greater artists. 
Ilere we see the woman as 
a novelist, a dissector of 
character, might haveseen 
her; only with Downman 
she is always lovely and 
full of good humored 
charm. His children are 
the most delightful in the 
world, and it was noth- 
ing short of genius with 
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MISS BUTTEEL (1790). 


From a pencil portrait by John Downmazn. 








MRS. DYNE (1779). 


449 


From a pencil portrait by John Downuman. 
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BUTTEEL (i796). 


From a pencil portrait by John Downiman. 


which he caught their childish softness, 
their innocence and diffidence, with a few 
turns of a point of black chalk. 

The drawings we show are from the 
private collection of an old Devonshire 
family, where they have been treasured 














for the past century. Some of them bear 
dates nearly twenty years apart, testify- 
ing to more than one of Downman’s 
visits, but there is a remarkable identity 
of style between the earliest and the 
latest. 


























‘The NewYork Navy Yard 








THE CAPTURED GUNS AND THE CAPTAIN’S OFFICE. 


Our chief naval workshop and dockyard, its historical associations, its trophies of American 
victories at sea, its costly mechanical equipment, and its important share in the building 


and maintenance of our new navy. 


VER on the Long Island side of the 
vast River, between the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Williamsburgh ferries— 
where a second great bridge is soon to 
span the stream—there lies one of the 
most historic, important, and interesting 
spots in Greater New York. Yet it is 
safe to say that the great majority of the 
dwellers of the metropolis have never 
visited the navy yard; that thousands of 
them do not even know that the chief 
American naval station is so close within 
their doors. At a time like the present, 
when rumors of war are in the air, when 
our decks, literally or metaphorically, 
are cleared for action, and when at almost 
any moment a spark of provocation may 
ignite our powder and set the cannons 
booming, a glimpse at our great marine 
workshop may well have a_ special 
interest. 
10 


The most memorable historical associ- 
ation of the place is a sad one. In Wal- 
labout Bay—the old Dutch name for this 
inlet of the East River—were anchored 
the terrible British prison ships of the 
Revolutionary war. Most famous of 
these, or most infamous, was the Jersey, 
the hulk of an old sixty four gun vessel, 
in which more than a thousand captured 
patriots were sometimes confined at one 
time. Prisoners of war do not fare sump- 
tuously today, but a hundred and twenty 
years ago their sufferings were horrible. 
Scantily fed, and herded together as slaves 
never were, they were scourged, in their 
cramped and filthy quarters, by dysentery, 
prison fever, and smallpox. ‘‘ Down, 
rebels, down! ’’ was their guards’ order 
at night, and in the morning: ‘: Rebels, 
turn out your dead!’’ The dead were 
taken ashore, sewed up in blankets, and 
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WASH DAY 


ABOARD THE MAINE, ON HER LAST VISIT TO THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


buried in shallow graves in the sand. It 
is said that from the Jersey alone there 
were taken, during the war, eleven 
thousand bodies. In 1808 the bones of 
these martyrs were gathered by the Tam- 
many Society, and placed in a vault near 
the main entrance of the navy yard; and 
some years ago a monument to their 
memory was erected in Trinity Church- 
yard. 


Today the scene is a very different 
one. As we enter the ponderous gates 
at Sands Street, a sentry challenges, and 
demands a pass before admitting the 
visitor. Inside, one of the first sights is 
a park of guns captured by American 
men of war, and among them we note a 
long cannon bearing the British arms 
and the initials ‘‘G. R.,’’ telling of vic- 
tory over one of George III's frigates. 
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BATTLESHIP TEXAS. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


There are Mexican mortars, Confederate 
howitzers, and other trophies that testify 
to the prowess of our sailors. About us 
are vistas of wide and well shaded streets. 
Offices and storehouses stand out con- 
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spicuously in their staring hue of govern- 
ment yellow. The surroundings are 
strangely quiet. Our footsteps echo 
about the buildings, and a hurrying 
orderly seems out of place here, where 
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THE COMMANDANT’S RESIDENCE, 


From a photograph by Muller, 


Brooklyn. 
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FIGURE OF VICTORY PRESENTED TO THE MASSACHUSETTS BY THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 

















memories of the past alone 
live. 

But as we near the water 
front, the impression of 
quietude, of leisurely offi- 
cialdom, disappears. From 
the almost deserted streets 
we approach sights and 
sounds more familiar to 
the city bred individual. 
Here everything is bustle 
and noise. Mills and shops 
are humming with life and 
orderly confusion. The 
sounds of Wagnerian 
music that issue from 
one of the large buildings 
tell unmistakably of the 
making of boilers. We 
begin to realize that this 
is the home station of the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 

At the time of our visit 
we find a great part of the 
fleet at home, and there is 
always much repairing to 
be done to keep the intri- 
cate and costly machinery 
of guns and engines in 
the pink of condition de- 
manded by an efficient 





THE BATTLESHIP ICWA, THE FIRST SHIP IN DRY DOCK NO. 3. 
From a photegraph by Muller, Brooklyn. 











THE NEW YORK NAVY YARD. 
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THE ARMORED CRUISER NEW YORK. 
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TEN INCH GUNS ON THE MONITOR AMPHITRITE. 


From photographs by Muller, Brooklyn. 
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Navy Department. Sometimes Uncle Sam 
becomes his own shipbuilder, and con- 
structs in these workshops such vessels as 
the Maine and the Texas—both of them 
fine specimens of marine architecture, al- 
though the former met so terrible a fate 
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best appointed in the matter of drydocks, 
repair shops, and coaling facilities, and 
most of our men of war are periodically 
ordered here for the overhauling they in- 
evitably require. 

The most attractive and imposing sight 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


in Havana harbor, and the latter has not 
been a very lucky ship. It may be noted 
that the two pictures of the battleship 
Maine presented here are from photo- 
graphs obtained when she was home for 
the last time at the navy yard, before her 
fatal cruise to Cuban waters. There are 
no ships under construction at. present, 
but a great deal of important work is in 
hand in the line of refitting and equip- 
ping, and the dangers of the political situa- 
tion have brought about a call for haste. 
Of all the government yards, this is the 


at the navy yard is its group of warships 
looming up in formidable grandeur at the 
water's edge. From the ten thousand 
ton battleship to the diminutive torpedo 
boat we have presented to us almost 
every type of vessel in our new navy. 
By grace of an acquaintance with an 
officer on board, we may walk up the 
steep gang plank, and find ourselves on 
the deck of the Indiana, one of our 
newest and finest battleships. While of 
smaller displacement than some vessels 
of foreign navies, naval experts claim for 











THE NEW YORK 


this class, to which the 
Massachusetts and Oregon 
also belong, an all around 
superiority over nearly if 
not quite any other ship of 
heavy armament, so skilful 
is the disposition of batteries 
and armor. A glance at the 
picture of the deck of the 
Indiana, on page 112, will 
give an idea of the tremen- 
dous size of her great guns. 
There are four of these 
thirteen inch rifles on the 
ship, capable of throwing a 
projectile weighing more 
than half a ton to a dis- 
tance of eleven miles. Count- 
ing all the guns of her first 
and secondary batteries, the 
Indiana can hurl the stu- 
pendous weight of nine 
tons of solid steel projectiles 
at one discharge. So much 
for the offensive powers of 
this class of ship; and for 
the toughness of the nickel 
steel envelope that protects 
their vitals the following 
incident will vouch. When 
the bronze figure of Vic- 
tory, which was _ presented 
by the State of Massachu- 
setts to the ship bearing its 
name, was to be fastened to 
the forward turret, it was 
found necessary to send to 
the Cramps’ yard, in Phil- 
adelphia, to obtain the only 
tool capable of drilling a 
hole in the almost impen- 
etrable metal that clothes the 
vessel. 

Of the other types repre- 
sented in the North Atlantic 
squadron the New York and 
the Brooklyn are magnifi- 
cent specimens of our ar- 
mored cruisers, possessing 
heavy armament and great 
speed at the same time. 
At Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
naval pageant, this country 
was represented by the 
Brooklyn, and the ship that 
bore the Stars and Stripes 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BATTLESHIP 


DRILL OF SAILORS FROM THE 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 
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WAR, NUW USED AS AN APPRENTICE SHIP. 


From a photograph by Mull-r, Brooklyn. 


and more un- 
other foreign 


attracted more attention 
stinted praise than any 
visitor in the great display. 

Turning to the smaller craft, the gun- 
boat Newport, with her tapering mast 
and delicate lines, looks more likea yacht 
than aman of war. Six four inch guns 
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DRY DOCK NO. 3, THE 





protruding from her open ports tell 
another story, and a_ closer inspection 


of this trim little cruiser shows her real 
strength. The possession of both sail 
and steam power, in this class of ship, 
renders possible a long absence from a 
coaling station-—an important point in 
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TWO MILLION DOLLAR DOCK 


THAT PROVED DEFECTIVE. 


Fron a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 











R SAILS. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn 


THE GUNBOAT NEWPORT, DRYING HE 
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THE MONITOR PURITAN, WITH DECK CLEARED FOR ACTION. 








From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


the service on the China _ station, for 
which it was specially designed. 

The Navy Department did not make 
a feature of torpedo boats in its first 
plans for the new navy. But lately our 
marine architects have been turning their 
ingenuity to the designing of those swift 
little vessels with the same success that 
has been theirs in larger types. The 


a 


Dupont, which is shown on page 109 as 
she appeared in dry dock, can steam 
twenty seven knots an hour, equivalent 
to about thirty land miles. <A boat of 
this kind depends wholly on her speed. 
She has no protection. It is her duty to 
steal upon an enemy, launch her formid- 
able eighteen inch Whitehead torpedo, 
and then retreat if she can. But should 
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THE DECK OF THE ALLIANCE. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


plans for naval extension, no new ships 
having been laid down. It is certain, 
oD 


she meet a hostile boat of her own type, 
or a torpedo destroyer, the Dupont can 





defend herself adequately with her four 
rapid fire guns. 

Our naval power is not yet anything to 
brag of to the rest of the world, for we 
stand as far down as fifth in the list of 
maritime nations. But we may feel a 
very stanch pride in it among ourselves, 
remembering its history and foreseeing 
its future. Fifteen years ago our navy 
was the laughing stock of all the other 
powers, and justly, for a more discourag- 
ing set of antique wooden tubs never 
tried to be a fleet. Remembering that, we 
can afford to have a little private pride 
about what the Navy Department has 
accomplished in the short interval be- 
tween President Arthur’s administration 
and President MckKinley’s. 

During the last year there has been 
something of a halt in the government’s 


however, that an active policy of con- 
struction will be resumed at once, as one 
of the results of the present crisis in our 
foreign relations. Meanwhile, the month 
of March was made memorable in our 
maritime annals by the launching of two 
great battleships, the Kearsage and Ken- 
tucky, each of more than eleven thou- 
sand tons’ displacement. 

Every year sees important advances 
made in the American navy. We have 
already nearly twenty armored vessels. 
As yet we can boast of only fifteen 
cruisers, but almost every one of them is 
in the foremost rank of its class. There 
is an equal number of gunboats and tor- 
pedo vessels, all of the best design and 
equipment. Our sea power has achieved 
dignity in the eyes of the world, and is 
on its way to something better. Of 
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THE MAINE IN DRY DOCK BEFORE HER FATAL CRUISE TO HAVANA. 


From a photograph by Muller, Brooklyn. 


course, our might is still theoretical, like 
that of a pugilist who has encountered 
nothing more formidable than a punching 
bag, but, like him, we have something 
to fight with when the need comes. No 
doubt our occasional clamor for war 
comes partly from a public desire to try 


these new muscles and see how they 
work. 
Visitors are always welcome to the 


Navy Yard during the daytime, and those 
who are interested in the country’s growth 
will find no department of its service 
more interesting. 


LIFE. 
irk, like one vapory spherule of the tear 
A homeless orphan sheds at midnight lone, 
Is seized in silence by the winds austere 
And whirled away into the dark unknown. 


But not more surely, after rounds of change, 

Shall that lost wanderer reach once more the main, 
Than shall the soul, how far soe’er it range, 

Be merged into its native sea again. 


Fleury Jerome Stockard. 














BRACING winter night in New 
York, the heavens bright with a 
myriad stars, the city aglow with electric 
lights; a night of deep significance to 
those employed at the Jollity Theater, 
whose front is illumined with a huge elec- 
tric sign announcing the first perform- 
ance of a new play, with a new star in 
the person of a young woman who has 
been before the public in minor réles for 
the past half dozen years. It is an im- 
portant night for her, as well as for the 
manager who first discovered her talent, 
and who has staked nearly everything he 
owns on her success. 

Behind the curtain the stage carpenters 
are busy with some final alterations or- 
dered at the rehearsal in the morning, the 
property man is going carefully over the 
list of ‘‘ props,’’ and the stage manager 
is moving about everywhere, satisfying 
himself that everything and everybody 
concerned in the performance is on hand. 

In her dressing room—the star dress- 
ing room now, mind you, and not one of 
the little ones up stairs—the new star is 
busy with her maid, in nervous prepara- 
tion for her first appearance before a 
metropolitan audience. She can look 
back over six years of hard, consci- 
entious work, varied by periods of en- 
forced idleness, sickness, poverty, and 
despair; but she has in her something of 
the fiber that triumphs over difficulties. 
Now that one of the crucial moments of 
her career is at hand, she tries bravely, 
but almost hopelessly, to face the ordeal 
inacalm spirit, and to drive out of her 
brain the awful feelings of despair that 
come over her at the mere thought of 
possible failure. 

It still lacks a quarter of an hour of the 
time to ‘‘ring up.’’ She has plenty of 
time before her, and yet, when the maid 
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manager and the star, the claque and the critics, the press agent and the electrician, 


| 
Before and behind the.scenes at the opening of a new theatrical venture—The I | 
and the part that each plays in the drama of a New York “first night.” | 


carelessly breaks a string, she barely es- 
capes a fit of hysterical weeping. The 
dresser, however, has had experience 
with dramatic stars, and she quickly and 
quietly repairs the damage without ap- 
pearing to notice the excited outcries of 
her mistress. It is this very serenity on 
the part of the serving woman that re- 
stores the confidence of the actress, and 
induces a mood more fitting for the work 
that lies before her this evening. 

She will make a gallant fight tonight, 
this slender woman with the pale face, 
the great lustrous eyes, the moving 
voice, and, behind all these, and perhaps 
best of all, the true artistic temperament. 
It is indeed a fight that lies before her, 
and one well worthy of all the tempera- 
ment and personality she can summon to 
her aid. It is not a fight for mere noto- 
riety, for columns of newspaper praise, 
for the right to have her pictures on the 
dead walls and in the shop windows. No, 
her fight is to reach the human hearts that 
lie beyond the footlights, to bring tears to 
the eyes and smiles to the lips. That is 
the hope that is uppermost in her mind 
in the moments when she can collect 
her disordered fancies and compose her- 
self to rational thinking. 

It isin these moments that the thought 
of the critics comes upon her with crush- 
ing and disheartening force—not of the 
men who have written essays on her 
beauty and talent, or lack of both, when 
she played before them in provincial 
towns, but the blasé satirists who for 
years have sat in the same seats in New 
York playhouses, and before whom a long 
procession of players—Salvini, Bernhardt, 
Duse, Réjane, Coquelin, Booth, Jefferson, 
and all—have passed in review, to be 
weighed in the balance, and perhaps 
found wanting in artistic finish. They 
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will all be here tonight, the leading repre- 
sentatives of the profession of dramatic 
criticism—if there be such a profession in 
this country—because the Jollity’s open- 
ing is the most important one of the 
night. She rejoiced when her manager 
first made this fact known to her, but now 
she wishes that there were other plays 
and other stars to draw some of the fire 
from her. 

To satisfy the mysterious power that 
they wield she can offer nothing but her 
art—which is, after all, the full expres- 
sion of her whole soul and being. There 
are not many to be found with the abso- 
lute sincerity and fine temperament of 
this pale woman with the speaking eyes. 
It was these qualities which first attracted 
the attention, and afterwards won the un- 
bounded confidence, of the shrewd iman- 
ager who trusts in her and has staked 
everything on her success. 

He is in his box office now, this rare 
one of his kind who believes in art. His 
house will be filled tonight, for it is the 
first performance of a much talked of play, 
and the star has long enjoyed a certain 
popularity as a delineator of character 
parts, who gave promise of great things. 
He knows that if she succeeds her triumph 
will be a great one, and that if she fails 
the next salary day will find hima ruined 
man. Nevertheless, there is a smile on 
his face as he strolls out into the lobby, 
to see the doors thrown open, and to note 
the first man to pass through them—for 
he is superstitious, this courageous, far 
seeing speculator, and firmly believes that 
he can read in the face of the earliest ar- 
rival a prophecy of success or failure. 

The first comer looks like a prosperous 
business man, and as he marches straight 
to the box office and buys an orchestra 
chair, the manager is inclined to see in 
his presence an omen of good fortune. 
Of course he may be a swindler or a bank 
burglar, but he does not look it. Besides, 
the fact that he bought his ticket as if he 
were in the habit of paying for such 
luxuries, and made no attempt to get in 
for nothing, materially raises him in the 
manager’s estimation. 

The minutes roll on, and the people be- 
gin to drop in, one after another, or in 
couples and groups of three or half a 
dozen. Itis not until nearly eight o’clock, 
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however, that what are termed the “‘ regu- 
lar first nighters’’ are seen passing 
through the door. The manager who be- 
lieves in art has no faith in these impor- 
tant looking men; but through long 
years of usage they have acquired the 
right of admittance on first nights, and 
the proprietor of the theater does not dare 
to dispute it with them, because he hasa 
vague idea that they. can bring him ill 
luck. It would be impossible for even 
the oldest and wisest member of the 
theatrical profession to explain why these 
‘‘first nighters ’’ are thus honored, or to 
tell exactly when the privileges they now 
enjoy were first accorded to them. It is 
enough to say that there are very few 
theaters in town that they cannot enter 
by merely nodding pleasantly to the 
doorkeeper; and this is all the more to 
be wondered at when we consider the fact 
that they are of no use to the management 
or star, and that their opinions are abso- 
lutely valueless. 

Among the regular first nighters are 
the dramatic critics, who are all in eve- 
ning dress, and who give no indication in 
their faces that they are looking forward 
toanything very enjoyable. Oneof them, 
who has grown old and gray in the ser- 
vice of his paper, permits his head to fall 
forward on his breast, and almost imme- 
diately falls into a profound sleep. 
Towards the close of the first act he sud- 
denly awakes, and, sitting bolt upright 
in his chair, gazes severely at the stage, 
and rapidly makes a few notes on the back 
ofanenvelope. He has seenso many plays 
that he knows, or thinks he knows, every 
situation within the range of dramatic 
literature, and he finds it a dreadful bore to 
see these old familiar scenes compelled 
to do duty again and again in plays that 
are announced as ‘‘ absolutely new.” 

Another critic is a young man who 
wears his hair over his forehead, and 
takes a serious view of himself and his 
responsibility to the public. He has been 
a dramatic critic for only three months, 
but somehow, before the evening is over, 
he has contrived to make his importance 
known to nearly every one who sits with- 
in hearing distance of him. He is ac- 
companied by a fair young girl with 
great, trusting blue eyes, who looks up 
at him in wonder and admiration as he 
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tells her about the different actors and 
actresses, and what they are like when 
you meet them ‘‘off the stage.’’ He 
himself is very particular, he assures her, 
in regard to his theatrical associates, be- 
cause he cannot afford to have his critical 
opinions influenced by feelings of per- 
sonal friendship. 

As a matter of fact, this young man is 
stage struck in the very worst sort of 
way, and would go any distance for the 
purpose of making the acquaintance of 
an actor or anactress. He is even think- 
ing about writing a play, and is confident 
that his work as a dramatic critic will 
enable him to dispose of it. He would 
give his eye teeth to be admitted on 
terms of familiar intimacy behind the 
scenes of any theater. : 

Directly in front of him sits a tall, thin 
young man, who seems to be well known 
to a large part of the audience, for there 
are many who nudge their companions as 
he comes down the aisle, and point him 
out as one of the minor celebrities of the 
town. As he passes the doorkeeper, the 
manager salutes him with the utmost 
cordiality and deference, but says under 
his breath, as soon as the young man’s 
back is turned : ‘‘ I almost wish there was 
something opening against us tonight 
that would take him away. He’s here to 
roast, and for nothing else.”’ 

No wonder the manager greets him 
cordially and wishes that he was some- 
whiere else, for he is the witty critic who 
must make a funny article no matter who 
may suffer. The public expects something 
sarcastic from his pen, his editor demands 
it, and he himself is afraid to speak 
favorably of anybody or anything, for 
fear that the readers of his paper will 
either yawn over his criticism, and declare 
that he is becoming weak and tiresome, 
or else insinuate that he has taken a bribe. 
There is nothing open for him except to 
scoff, and he will go on scoffing and ridi- 
culing and sneering until the end of the 
chapter. 

Not until long after the curtain has 
risen on the first act are all these critics 
in their places. ‘The last one to arrive— 
and one of the most important, if one may 
judge by the deference with which he is 
received by the manager—does not sit 
down at all, but simply scans the house 


with sharp, far seeing eyes, and makes 
notes of the occupants of the boxes. Then 
the manager leads him away to his own 
den behind the box office, and hands him 
a list which he has prepared himself, at 
the same time offering him a cigar and a 
glass of whisky. 

‘‘ They’re all here, Charlie, you may be 
sure of that,’’ continues the manager in 
confident tones, as the other runs a 
doubting eye down the paper. ‘‘I took 
their names down myself as they came in. 
It isn’t a case of copying from the ‘ Social 
Register.’ There’s Mrs. Blitherton Dives 
in the lower right hand box, and the 
Duncan-Smythes with their party right 
next them. On the other side are Ee 

‘“Yes, I saw them all there,’’ rejoins the 
other, ‘‘ and I notice also that the names 
are not arranged alphabetically, as they 
are when they take them out of the ‘ Reg- 
ister.’ Any way, they’ll go tonight; ”’ 
and with these words he writes, ‘‘ Among 
those present were—’’ at the head of the 
list, puts it in his pocket, and hastily de- 
parts. 

Having shaken hands with the society 
reporter, whose importance as a factor of 
success on a first night the manager fully 
appreciates, he steals quietly into the 
auditorium, and tiptoes down the side 
aisle to his own box, in which are seated 
his wife and two or three theatrical friends. 
For a few minutes he remains there, an 
attentive watcher, not of the stage, but 
of the audience. He never looks at the 
stageon a first night, but simply watches 
the faces of the spectators, to see at what 
points the interest flags, and where it be- 
comes intense. 

He catches the eye of one of his 
faithful henchmen, who has _ been 
stationed in an orchestra chair to 
give the signals for applause to the half 
dozen confederates who are scattered about 
the theater. They have nothing to do 
but start it, for there are whole rows of 
seats filled with the friends and well 
wishers of the star, who may be de- 
pended on to make the theater ring with 
their plaudits the very moment the sig- 
nal is given. 

The claque as it exists in Paris is un- 
known in New York; nor is there any 
need for such an institution, so long as 
actors and managers possess personal 
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friends to do the work for nothing. 
night, led by the discerning henchman, 
taken up instantly by the cohorts of ad- 
miring friends, and carried on by the 
great army of simple minded people who 
follow their leaders with the docility ofa 
flock of sheep, the enthusiasm grows in 
volume to a point that causes the mana- 
ger’s brow to wrinkle anxiously, for no one 
knows better than he the danger of over- 
doing it. He shakes his head at his 
henchman, and the other nods under- 
standingly. 

As the curtain falls, the manager darts 
through the door in the back of his box, 
and goes into the prompt entrance, where 
the electrician is standing with his hand on 
the lever that regulates the lights. There 
is a loud call for the star, but she must 
not take it alone; and the curtain rising 
again discloses her standing with becom- 
ing modesty among the other actors who 
figured in the last scene. Another call 
brings the curtain up again, to reveal 
precisely the same group, the star bend- 
ing her head with downcast eyes, and 
completely ignoring the fact that the ap- 
plause is intended for her any more than 
for her associates. 

Then the curtain falls again, and this 
time finally, for the electrician, literally 
working with the manager’s directing 
hand on his arm, turns on the lights, the 
men in aisle seats get up and make for 
the lobby, the women begin to look 
around at the other women, and the ap- 
plause dies away, dispelled by the bright 
glare of electric lights. It is too early in 
the game for the star to take a call alone. 
There must be something held in reserve 
for the end of the piece. 

When the manager reaches the lobby 
he finds it full of the first nighters, who 
are standing about and apparently wait- 
ing for something. He notices that some 
of them are wagging their heads omi- 
nously, while two or three are remarking 
rather loudly that they are afraid ‘‘she’ll 
never do.’’ 

‘“Tom,’’ says the manager who be- 
lieves jn art to his press agent, who 
believes in favorable criticisms and many 
of them, ‘‘ get those old codgers out of 
the lobby and give them something to 
drink before they queer the show, I can 
tell vou it’s the last time I'll consent to 
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give up the best seats in the house to a 
lot of first nighters that you have to bribe 
with rum to keep quiet between the acts. 
However, I suppose I ought to be thank- 
ful that they don’t make a noise while 
the play is going on.’’ 

So Tom, the press agent, gathers the 
guests of the house under his protective 
wing, and leads them to the café across 
the street, where they remain until five 
minutes after the rising of the curtain. 

The manager now finds time to go back 
upon the stage and offer a word or two of 
encouragement to his star. Knowing 
her to be a woman of moods and tenses, 
and knowing what the nervous exactions 
of a first night mean to one of her tem- 
perament, he knocks rather timidly at her 
door, and is amazed to find her smiling, 
calm, and radiant. 

‘‘Well,’’ he says, beaming pleasantly 
upon her, ‘‘I never saw you in such 
good form on a first night. I expected 
to find you so rattled you wouldn’t know 
what you were doing. It’s going all 
right, and you needn’t be afraid,”’ 

‘*T was rattled at first,’’ she says gaily: 
‘* but what do you think happened at the 
end of my long scene? You know that 
big stage carpenter they call Frank? 
Well, as I came off at the end of it, I 
almost ran into him where he was stand- 
ing in the wing, and he grabbed me by 


the arm and_ said, ‘You’ll do, little 
girl!’ I looked up and he was crying. 


That means I’m all right, doesn’t it?’’ 

Then the manager, much relieved in 
spirit, and marveling greatly at the un- 
expected phases of the feminine nature, 
goes back to the box office to ‘‘count up 
the house,’’ and the play goes on. At 
the fall of the curtain he is again in the 
prompt entrance with one hand on the 
electrician’s arm. After the entire com- 
pany has taken three recalls, he waves 
the minor members off the scene with his 
disengaged arm, the curtain goes up 
again, and the star herself comes forward, 
pale, lustrous eyed, and triumphant, yet 
on the vergeof collapse. Thenthe pent up 
enthusiasm of an audience that has reallv 
been deeply moved, and no longer needs 
the leadership of the manager’s faithful 
henchmen, breaks forth. 

The curtain falls, the lights are sud- 
denly turned on, and there is another 
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scamper for the lobby, some of the critics 
taking their overcoats with them, and 
going into the manager’s office to begin 
their work. It is half past ten, and their 
matter must be in the printer’s hands 
soon after midnight; besides which 
many of them, notably the veterans, 
would like to go home and go to bed. 

There is an eager buzzing throughout 
the house, for not only the enthusiastic 
well wishers of the star, but the other 
auditors as well, realize that a strong im- 
pression has been made by the slender 
woman with the pale face and deep, lus- 
trous eyes, and that they are ‘‘ assisting ’’ 
at a first night that is destined to take 
rank as an important one in the chroni- 
cles of the New York stage. No one 
leaves the theater now, except some of 
the critics and other professional first 
nighters. The rest are interested in the 
story of the play, and are anxious to see 
it to its end. They want to see how the 
heroine fares, and how she extricates 
herself from the difficulties which sur- 
round her. 

There is one critic in the house who 
remains until the very end of the last act, 
for he was one of the first to observe the 
star’s genius when she was a young 
and inexperienced actress, years before. 
Standing up behind the last row of seats, 
this man, whose enthusiasm for budding 
talent has been dulled by thirty years of 
constant theater going, watches her care- 
fully as she plays the great scene in the 
third act. He hears the outbreak of ap- 
plause following close upon the heels of 
the intense quiet that all trueartists love, 


and which in this case tells unmistakably 
of the hold this pale faced woman has 
taken on the sympathies of her audience. 
Then he slips on his overcoat and hurries 
away to his office, wondering carelessly 
what effect success and prosperity will 
have on this woman in whose career he 
has had a certain part. 

By this time there are no more doubts 
in the manager’s heart. There is no need 
of the services of the claque or of his 
friends at the close of the act, when the 
applause, which has been steadily gain- 
ing in volume, culminates in an outburst 
that seems to make the theater rock. 
There is no need now for the skilled hand 
on the lever that regulates the lights and 
incidentally molds public opinion in the 
auditorium. The spectators are all on 
their feet, and again and again, after the 
whole company has been called out, does 
the star appear alone, between smiles and 
tears, to bow her acknowledgment of their 
greeting. And then the curtain goes 
down for the last time, the spectators dis- 
perse with songs of praise and delight on 
their lips, and the manager, with his fur 
trimmed overcoat wrapped about him, 
and an unlighted cigar between his lips, 
makes his way back to the dimly lighted 
stage, and taps on the door of the star’s 
dressing room. 

‘‘Well, girl, I rather think we’ve 
knocked ’em tonight,’’ he says. 

‘Yes, I felt it myself,’’ she replies, as 
a momentary smile of triumph lightens 
her pale face, and dispels the look of in- 
expressible weariness and sadness that 
has settled upon it. 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


THE morning dawned so bright for me, 
I did not dream of cloud or rain ; 
A bird sang in the locust tree, 
A rose smiled through the window pane. 


Then, suddenly, with passion dire 

A fearful wind filled all the land ; 
Within my heart a spark of fire 

Into a furious flame was fanned. 


Midnight—the storm sped far away, 

Cold stars shone where the sun had been ; 
The bird and rose all lifeless lay, 

And I had seared my soul with sin. 


Clarence Urimy, 
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| CASEY’S CLAIM. | 
| BY W. M. CHAUVENET. | 


The forty thousand dollar carelessness of a miner with a ready boot, a warm 
heart, and a regard for his promise, even to a little red dog. 


“ASEY was climbing up the steep 
C and dangerous trailon King Moun- 
tain to his claim near the divide. His 
little red dog was with him. 

An April thaw was melting the snow 
and making trickling rills which, with 
natural perversity, took to the sunken 
path ; but Casey was clad to the hips in 
rubber boots and didn’t mind. 

Great fog banks and trailing clouds 
hung on the face of the mountain and hid 
its lofty peak from view. Now and 
then a mass of slushy snow slipped from 
a heavy laden fir tree and deluged the 
passing miner. To this, too, he seemed 
equally indifferent, and plodded steadily 
upward, his pick and shovel on his shoul- 
der, and a couple of steel drills in his 
hand. 

The drills gave him trouble, for when 
he failed to balance them exactly they 
spread apart at the ends, in the form ofa 
letter X, and hurt his thumbs. Then 
Casey would swear in a quiet way, and 
drop them end up, to get another hold in 
the middle. 

The little red dog splashed and panted 
cheerfully behind. He had been the 
man’s inseparable companion since the 
day when Casey was buried in a snow 
slide in Dead Man’s Gulch and the faith- 
ful little friend stood barking above him, 
locating his grave, until some fellow 
miners caine by and dug him out. Though 
Casey was kind to the dog, he rarely 
petted him, but let him take pot luck 
along with the camp. He called him 
‘Pills’? because he had got him from a 
doctor at Medicine Hat. 

Casey’s claim was one of the richest in 
Idaho Gulch. Twenty five thousand had 
been offered for it when first struck, but 
Casey wouldn’t let go. The shaft had 
struck the vein at forty feet, and the 











twenty foot drift at that level was ex- 
posing a streak of ore running eighty 
dollars in silver to the ton. The develop- 
ment thus far had all been done by Casey 
and by a Welshman named Gilfoyle, 
whom Casey had hired. 

The wet spring had almost ruined the 
roughly timbered shaft, and the main 
drift was flooded, covering the vein. 

It was a hard climb to the dump, but 
Casey was a hard climber, and arrived at 
his shaft only slightly winded, flinging 
down the drills and other tools in a 
jingling heap on the ground. 

He rapped on the windlass, and a voice 
answered from below. 

‘Ts it you, Casey?” 

‘Aye!’ 

‘Ts it a mud bath you come for, an’ 
did you fetch along your hot water can?” 

‘‘Is it water that’s troublin’ you, Gil- 
foyle? It’s rare that you’re troubled 
that way.’’ 

He took the windlass and brought the 
bucket up. Gilfoyle emerged, shining 
with wet, and dripping with oozing yel- 
low mud from head to foot. 

‘‘How’s she lookin’, 
Casey. 

‘‘She ain’t lookin’ at all. She’s as 
blind as a ground hog; just a squirtin’ of 
dirty water and a cavin’ and acreakin’ of 
her blasted timbers. Ain’t you got a 
pug mill, Casey, for makin’ bricks?” 

‘‘Down I go,’’ said Casey, not deign- 
ing to notice this slur on his pet claim, 
as he stepped into the bucket and seized 
the dripping rope. At this Pills set up 
a whimpering and scampered about the 
curb of the shaft, in imminent danger of 
plunging down. 

‘‘Not this time, pup,’’ said Casey, as 
he disappeared. ‘‘ You ain’t web footed.’’ 
Gilfoyle lowered him down, and then 


pard?’’ said 
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for four hours stood in the slush and 
mire at the top of the shaft, winding up 
and emptying the water that Casey sent 
him from below, while Pills ran to and 
fro, following the bucket to the edge of 
the dump and back, and shivering in the 
cold, raw wind. Hard, cold, wet, miser- 
able work it was, but not as hard nor as 
cold nor as miserable as that which Casey 
was doing down below. He stood knee 
deep in the icy water, with the dripping 
shaft raining upon him from above and 
the bulging sides ever threatening to 
spring and close him in. The candle 
sputtered in the wet, and now and then 
was wholly extinguished by a muddy 
drop. The greasy, ill smelling smoke 
that wouldn’t rise made his eyes run. 
The bad air made his chest heave and 
his breath come hard. His boots chafed 
his heels. 

Worst of all, that day he was making 
but little headway against the water, 
which trickled down from above almost 
as fast as the two men could fill and 
hoist. Casey was feeling discouraged, 
which was not common with him. At 
last Gilfoyle carelessly kicked a stone 
from the edge of the curb. Falling forty 
feet, it struck Casey in the back as he 
was bending down. This was the last 
straw. Had the stone struck the miner’s 
head it would have killed him; as it was, 
it only bruised him, but it made him 
angry. 

When he came up at noon he was 
tired, and when Casey was tired he was 
mean, sometimes dangerous, always pro- 
fane. He began to swear even before his 
head appeared above the curb, 
the sounds that issued from the shaft 
warned Gilfoyle that an eruption was 
threatening. 

Pills, whose short tail, like a quick 
wagging metronome, kept joyful time to 
Casey’s oaths, was the first to realize the 
violence of the eruption. Having taken 
the inopportune moment when Casey’s 
head emerged to rid himself of the super- 
fluous mud and water acquired in helping 
Gilfoyle dump the bucket, he found him- 
self, a moment later, cruelly booted off 
the dump by a big rubber sole, which 
sent him howling with pain and surprise 
into a spruce thicket far below. 

‘‘Shame on you, man. You broke his 
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hind leg,’’ said Gilfoyle, as he climbed 
down and gathered the whimpering dog 
in his arms. 

‘‘Gimme my dog,’’ said Casey, taking 
Pills rudely from his partner’s arms, but 
nestling him more gently within his 
own. ‘‘It'll take a thousand dollars to 
put that shaft in workin’ shape, and we 
ain’t got it.’’ 

Without further words he began the 
descent of the trail. He had been long 
out of sight when Gilfoyle, who under- 
stood Casey too well to oppose him, took 
up a coil of rope that needed splicing and 
began to follow down the mountain. The 
nists had cleared away, and the treeless, 
snow clad crown of King Mountain was 
gleaming in dazzling sunlight against 
the deep, clear blue of heaven. The 
green spruce timber reached upwards 
with dark encircling arms and embraced 
the mountain, while aloft in the infinite 
depths of air long streamers of cirrus 
clouds stretched their delicate and grace- 
ful forms across the sky. 

Gilfoyle was not indifferent to all this 
beauty of form and color, and walked 
slowly, looking overhead more often than 
underfoot—a dangerous thing to do on 
such atrail. Hedidn’t much care about 
Casey’s quitting work at noon, for he 
saw the hopelessness of trying to unwater 
the shaft until the snow was off the 
mountain, since to expose the vein one 
day was to find it under water the next; 
so he came down willingly enough, loiter- 
ing here and there to look about. 

At last, on turning a sharp projection 
in the steep path, he caught sight of 
Casey, below him, seated on a rock, with 
his little dog still in his arms, and talk- 
ing earnestly. 

Gilfoyle dropped quietly down through 
the bushes unobserved, and stood behind 
a clump of cedar, listening. 

‘*Poor little pleasant faced cuss,’’ said 
Casey, ‘‘ you got a heart like a man, an’ 
I can feel it beatin’ in your breast. You 
jest keep on a smilin’ that a way, what- 
ever damn chap kicks the wind outen 
vou; a lickin’ the foot that done you 
dirt. Yes, you keep right on a smilin’ 
in that dernation pleasant faced way, no 
matter what comes against you. It’s only 
a black brute as would kick a poor little 
innercent red pup that a way. Look in 
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my eyes, you poor little broken leg cuss, 
and see if I ain’t plumb sorry I done it. 
Derned if I ain’t. I'll make it good to 
you yet; don’t you be a whimperin’. 
That’s right. Go on a lickin’ the hand 
that’s goin’ to be your best friend from 
this very day on. Tears in your eyes, 
too, and a smilin’ yet; jest as forgivin’ 
as a woman, I’ll be swiped if you ain’t, 
an’ a mighty tender and lovin’ one at 
that. A waggin’ your stumpy tail all 
the time! ”’ 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the sound of running waters and drip- 
ping snow. 

‘‘I knowed it was the left hind leg, 
‘cause of the twitchin’ and danglin’ down 
like. But you don’t have to walk a step. 
I’d carry you plumb to the shack, if it was 
a hundred mile. You ain’t allowed to 
walk, an’ you ain’t allowed to pay your 
way. I'll put you in my own bunk and 
tuck you in same like I was your mother, 
derned if I don’t. I ain’t ever kicked 
nothin’ that hurt me so much in all my 
life. I promise on my oath to make it 
up to you. I solemnly swear before God 
to treat you same as if you was my sweet- 
heart and got hurt, you poor little tender 
hearted, smilin’ cuss.’’ 

The big hand stroked the little wet 
head tenderly, and Casey rose and con- 
tinued the descent of the mountain down 
toward Idaho Gulch. 

He was as good as his word. Arrived 
at the shanty at the end of the settle- 
ment’s miry street, he made a careful 
examination of the hurt leg, while Gil- 
foyle helped him to locate the break. 
They found the bone broken below the 
knee joint, and Casey set to work to bind 
it in a splint. Clumsy as he was, the 
little red dog licked his hand all the time, 
till Casey laid him on his bed, talking to 
him continuously. 

That night there was a great excite- 
ment in Idaho Gulch. ‘Two Boston 
mining men had offered a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the Idaho Queen, a mine 
only a thousand feet beyond Casey’s 
claim, and on the same lead. Casey had 
long been known to hold the best end of 
the extension of the vein to the east, 
though there were promising prospects 
on the same lead to the west. 

Just as Casey laid Pills down, there was 
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a knock at the door, and the two Boston 
men entered and introduced themselves. 
They had come to talk of Casey’s claim, 
and so began by talking of anything else. 
They thought of buying the Captain 
Kidd, they said. That was the extension 
of the Idaho Queen to the west. They 
listened to Casey and Gilfoyle, and ended 
by offering thirty thousand for the claim, 
if the miners could actually show them 
the four foot vein of ruby silver ore by 
the next afternoon. 

Casey knew the value of his strike, and 
soon got from the speculators a forty 
thousand bid on his representations of 
wall and vein filling. He guaranteed to 
show it up with six hours’ work on the 
water. 

Gilfoyle was waked next morning by 
Casey talking to his dog. 

‘‘T ain’t half kep’ my promise, you 
poor little cuss,’’ he said. ‘‘ Snoring all 
night, and you,jest a sufferin’ with this 
yer bunglin’ thing come off and danglin’ 
down and hurtin’ you worse than nothin’. 
Easy, now, easy. I ain’t a hurtin’ youa 
purpose. That’s all right. I’ll fix you 
up to stay this time. Keep right on a 
smilin’. Surgeon plaster don’t come off, 
and it’s better than splints, a heap sight. 
Round and round she goes, snug as a 
snake’s skin. Don’t cry, pup; it’ll be all 
right in a minute.. There you are—neat 
as a buckskin leggin’, and sticks to 
stay, like Injemima’s plaster—the more 
you try to get it off the more it sticks the 
faster.’’ 

Casey sang the last words, holding the 
dog at arm’s length by the light of the 
dim lantern, the better to admire his 
work. Then he laid the little fellow on 
the bed again, placed a pan of cold meat 
beside him, and, with Gilfoyle, went 
away to the boarding house to breakfast, 
where their offer was soon the talk of the 
room. 

By seven o'clock the two miners were 
at work at the shaft. Casey had got his 
price, and was eager to sell; and as for 
Gilfoyle, he was coming in for a big tip, 
at least, so both worked eagerly, Gilfoyle 
taking his turn below. 

The morning wore away. A hundred 
buckets had gone up, and things were 
looking promising. 

The water that covered the ore in the 
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cross cut was retreating. Twenty more 
buckets, and the vein would stand ex- 
posed. Gilfoyle filled and Casey wound 
up and spilled; but as the one hundred 
and second bucket stood full, Gilfoyle 
heard a sudden exclamation from Casey, 
and got no response to his signal to hoist 
away. He waited patiently, not know- 
ing what was the matter above. He 
called again, but there was no answer. 
He waited below half an hour, and then 
climbed out, only to find that Casey was 
gone. Tostop work was fatal to the sale 
of the mine, and Gilfoyle was afraid of 
foul play. The idea struck him that 
Casey had been kidnaped to prevent the 
sale, and seized with a sudden panic, he 
started on the run for town. 

He arrived breathless, but nobody had 
seen Casey since morning, when they had 
started off together. Then Gilfoyle 
shouted his fears aloud. 

He was soon surrounded by an excited 
crowd, some mounted, some on foot, and 
all starting for the hills in search of 
Casey’s trail. 

From three o’clock until sunset the 
scouting parties ranged the hills, climb- 


ing to remote claims and plunging into’ 


mud holes in the gulches; interviewing 
the owners of the Captain Kidd, whom 
they suspected, but getting no news of 
Casey before darkness came. The night 
closed down with heavy, sullen, persist- 
ent rain, and the first real thunder storm 
of early spring. It was Saturday, and on 
Saturdays the settlement was always 
crowded. One by one and two by two 
the men came down from their fruitless 
hunt. The miners gathered in the gam- 
bling hells and squalid resorts, to drink 
and quarrel half the night away; but 
Gilfoyle was notin a drinking mood. 
He was down on his luck and went back 
to the shack to think it over. 

As he approached, he was surprised to 
see a light in the window. When he 
opened the door he was dumfounded. 

There on the floor, by the red hot stove, 
with a pan of warm water and a sponge, 
sat Casey, tenderly soaking the last of 
the surgeon’s plaster from the broken 
and swollen leg, while the tears were 
running down his rough cheeks at every 
twitch and painful whimper of the little 
red dog. 
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Gilfoyle sat down on the bed, too 
much disgusted to say a word or ask a 
question, while Casey, who seemed to 
think himself called on for some sort 
of an explanation, began talking to his 
patient. 

‘‘ You poor little undeserving cuss! A 
contemptible brute, without no manners, 
kicked you clean off your own claim and 
broke your standin’ up leg. Then he got 
powerful smart, he did, an’ like a derned 
pill doctor tied you up with this yer tar- 
nation sticky stuff, and you a swellin’ all 
the time. Then the ignorant coward 
shet you up an’ left you torturin’, an’ 
after promising on his oath to watch you 
same as if you was his sweetheart! Hold 
on, hold on, pup. Don’t git impatient 
on me. It’s a coming now, if it has took 
two mortal hours, an’ if it is a bringin’ 
the skin along. An’ then the miserly 
fool went to digging for gold, till all ofa 
suddent he remembered how he onced put 
a yellow plaster round his own sprained 
ankle, an’ how he yelled when he woke 
at night an’ tried to git the derned stuff 
off. There you are, pup, it’s all done, 
an’ you still a smilin’ like an angel, and 
the doctor a comin’ to do a decent job an’ 
put to shame the derndest ignoramus that 
ever swung a pick !”’ 

Gilfoyle waited to hear no more. The 
thought of his lost tip was rankling in 
his mind, and he went out to drink down 
his sorrow. 

Next day it was newsed about the 
camp that the Boston men had paid forty 
thousand for the western extension of the 
Idaho Queen, since Casey’s shaft had 
filled with water during the night. 

At three o’clock Gilfoyle was sobered 
up, and came back to the shanty. Pills 
was asleep on the bed, with his leg nicely 
splinted and bandaged, while Casey sat 
beside him smoking calmly. 

‘‘ A forty thousand dollar splint,’’ said 
Gilfoyle sarcastically. ‘‘ You lost your 
claim in forty feet of mud an’ water.’’ 

Casey took his pipe out of his mouth, 
slowly tapped the ashes out on his heel, 
and, rising, turned a smiling face toward 
Gilfoyle. 

‘‘Let her sputter, pard,’’ he said. ‘J 
wouldn’t give a paper cent for a chap 
who couldn’t keep his promise, even to a 
little broken leg dog.’’ 




















A FABLE FOR WOMEN. 


THERE was once a man who was charged 
with a crime of which he was innocent; but 
so overwhelming was the proof against him 
that none could doubt his wickedness. As 
he stood to receive his sentence, the multi- 
tude cried out against him, and as he left the 
court, an exile and an outcast, all faces were 
turned away, even that of the woman he 
loved. Bitterness overflowed his heart as he 
strode forth in impotent despair, hoping to 
find death among the sands of the desert. 

But another woman stepped forth, one who 
had also loved him, and she spoke to him, 
saying, ‘‘Though all the world ring with 
your guilt, I believe you innocent. Though 
the city banish you, yet shall I be honored in 
sharing your disgrace.’? Her people strove 
with her and mocked her, but she followed 
the man towards the desert. 

Here they lived for many years, and she 
tended and served him, so that his burden 
lay less heavily upon him. Her faith sustained 
the man, and she promised him ever that this 
wrongful sentence would pass, and that the 
city .would yet make amends for the evil 
done him. And in his gratitude he wept, 
arid made vows of the honors he would pay 
her then. But she answered always, ‘‘I ask 
no honor but your love.”’ : 

Now, it came to pass that, in the course 
of years, the truth was made known. 
Messengers were sent from the city to recall 
the wanderer to honor and_ reparation. 
Once more the man stood in the great court, 
and those who had sentenced him now knelt, 
saying, ‘‘ Great have been your sufferings ; 
great shall be your reward. To atone for the 
past, all the city shall be yours to choose 
from. Speak and let us know your desires.”’ 

And the man replied, ‘‘ Honors and riches 
you have restored to me sevenfold, and 
length of days to enjoy them, but one thing 
I desire still—a woman to share my great- 
ness.” The multitude applauded, and all 
eyes were turned on her who had followed 
him to the desert, and had helped him to 
endure his hardships and disgrace. 

But the man said, ‘‘ These many years has 
the yoke of gratitude galled my neck, and I 
hold it greater to forgive than to be forgiven. 
Give mie, therefore, the woman who turned 
from me in my hour of need, that I may 
pardon her unbelief, and be my own man 
again.’’ 





And they led forth her who had held good 
repute higher than love, and gave her to the 
man with rejoicing and acclamations. And 
the other turned away, and her face was gray 
and old. But the man saw her not at all, for 
his eyes were with his wife. 

The outcast cried to the heavens, saying, 
‘“What was my sin?’? And a voice an- 
swered: ‘‘Hast thou looked for reward? 
Toil and sacrifice were thy choice; toil and 
sacrifice shall be thy recompense; and in 
what thou hast given lies thy comfort for 
what has been taken from thee.” 

And she passed on towards the desert again, 
calling to death. 

EE. Gardner Bentley. 


‘* CONGRATULATIONS.”’ 


AND so it had come too late ! 

A month before I had been hastily sum- 
moned to England to the bedside of a dying 
uncle, who peacefully shuffled off this mortal 
coil, leaving me his blessing and his worldly 
goods. Then I heard Lou was engaged, and 
I hurried home again a rich man, a thankful 
man, aud a yet very miserdble man, for I 
knew that it was too late ! 

At first I railed at the fickleness of woman- 
kind in general and of one woman in particu- 
lar ; but, on sober second thought, it occurred 
to me that perhaps I was unjust. 

You see, I had never really asked her to 
marry me. Of course, I knew I should some 
day, when the right moment came, and I felt 
instinctively that ‘‘yes’’ would be my re- 
ward. We had been such good chums, Lou 
and I. For two consecutive Augusts we had 
been together at the seashore—and you know 
what that means! Then, in town, during 
the season, we were always meeting, and we 
regularly did the theaters together, and— 
well, I did not see why things should not 
drift along as they were for some time longer. 
We were both young, and until my recent 
inheritance my income, though it did nicely 
for a bachelor, was not just what I wanted to 
ask a wife to share, especially when she was 
a girl like Lou Bradford ; and so, in my easy 
going fashion, I had let things drift until they 
were far beyond my control. 

“‘ Yes,” I said to myself; ‘‘ I will call this 
afternoon and offer my congratulations, and 
—and see how the land lies.”’ 

I rose and searched through the drawer 
containing my scarfs until I fished out of the 
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chaos a rather dilapidated tie, and tied it in 
au execrable bow under my chin. There was 
nothing particularly attractive about the tie, 
but it had certain sweet associations for me. 

Half an hour later I was ascending the 
broad steps of the Bradford mansion. Miss 
Bradford was at home, the butler informed 
me, as he opened the door and ushered me 
into the drawingroom. 

Presently there was audible a light step on 
the stairs, the portiéres were parted, and Lou 
entered. She was dressed all in white. I 
thought she looked rather pale; but that 
might have been merely the contrast to the 
sunburned faces I had grown accustomed to 
on the steamer. 

‘““Why, Mr. Norris, how do youdo? It is 
really an age since we last met. When did 
you return?’’ This in a tone of voice that 
was meant to express dignified cordiality— 
only it expressed more; it expressed nervous- 
ness, which was corroborated by the cold 
little hand she gave me. 

“I arrived yesterday,’’ I replied, rather 
stiffly. I did not like that ‘*‘ Mr. Norris.’’ 
It sounded so deuced formal. She never used 
to call me ‘‘ Mr. Norris.’’ 

“‘I suppose you have heard the—the 
news ?’’ remarked Lou, as she seated herself. 

‘*Yes—oh, yes!’’ I said, with great calm- 
ness; ‘‘and I have come to offer my con- 
gratulations,”’ 

‘‘T am sure it is awfully kind of you. Ed- 
ward—Mr. Mackenzie will be so pleased,’’ 
replied Lou, her voice trembling a bit. 

““Ves?’’? I murmured aloud. To myself I 
said, ‘‘ Hang Mr. Mackenzie !”’ 

‘*T believe you also are to be congratulated 
—on your recent good fortune.”’ 

‘*No,’’ I said, rather shortly; ‘I 
think I am.’’ 

Lou opened her blue eyes wide and stared 
at me. 

‘““Why, you always used to say that you 
wished you had wealth, and——’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I interjected ; ‘‘ but that was be- 
fore—when things were different.” 

‘“‘How are things different?’’ asked Lou 
sharply. 

“‘T ought to have said people, not things,’’ 
I rejoined. 

There was a slight pause. 
bered something. 

“‘Oh, by the way,’’ I remarked, ‘‘I had 
nearly forgotten. I brought you a little 
trinket from Iondon—sort of souvenir, don’t 
you know;”’ and I hauled out of my pocket 
a small morocco case. 

Lou took it with a little gasp of pleasure. 
The color came in her face, and I thought I 
saw something glisten in her eyes, but I dare 
say it was only fancy. 


don’t 


Then I remem- 
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‘“Oh, Jack—I mean Mr. Norris—how 
lovely !”’ 

‘““*¢Mr, Norris’ is exactly what you don’t 
mean,’’ I put in boldly; ‘‘ what you said 
first is what you mean. Isn’t it, Lou?” I 
added gently. 

‘‘Well, sir,’’ said Lou, with an airy toss of 
her head, ‘‘ if you know so much better than 
I what I mean, why have it your own way!” 

‘* Thank you, Lou,’’ I said humbly. There 
was a slight pause ; then Lou spoke. 

‘‘But I am really afraid, Jack, that I—I 
ought not to accept this. I don’t think that 
—that Edward would like it.” 

‘* Well, let Edward lump it!’’ I muttered. 

‘‘ What did you say, Jack?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing! Has the day been fixed ?”’ 

‘*No, not yet, Jack. I don’t want to be— 
I mean, I don’t like short engagements.”’ 

‘‘ Quite right, I’m sure,’’ said I decidedly. 
‘* Always ‘look before you leap,’ don’t you 
know, and——”’ 

‘‘Oh, it isn’t that, Jack. 
only—only—I don’t believe 
things.” 

There was a slight pause; then I asked : 

‘‘ Where are you going this summer?”’ 

‘‘Next week mother and I go to the sea- 
shore for a month.’’ 

‘The same dear old place, Lou?” 
rather a husky voice. 

‘Ves, Jack,’’ said Lou softly. 

“Do you remember what jolly times we 
used to have down on the beach by that old 
wreck ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Jack, yes!”’ 

‘‘And do you remember how I used to 
build up great bulwarks of sand about us to 
keep off the incoming tide ?”’ 

‘Yes, and how like a Trojan you worked, 
rebuilding as fast as the sand was washed 
away!’ cried Lou, with glowing face. I 
think for the moment we both forgot ‘‘ dear 
Edward ”’! 

‘‘And do you remember that last night on 
the beach? It grew so chilly I had to put 
my coat about you.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Jack!’’ said Lou softly. 

‘‘ And—and then I had to hold your hands 
to keep them warm.’’ - 

‘* Jack !’’—very softly. 

‘“And, Lou, do you remember how you 
used to make fun of the way I tied my 
scarf——”’ 

‘‘ Well, you know you never could tie it 
decently.’’ 

‘“‘And how you tied it one evening for 
me, only somehow it wouldn’t stay tied and 
you had to tie it over again? ”’ 

‘‘ Why, Jack, you’ve got on the very iden- 
tical tie now!”’ 

‘“Why, so I have!”’ 


It’s all arranged, 
in hurrying 
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great surprise, as I looked at it critically in 
the glass. 

‘* And it is tied as disreputably as ever!” 
said Lou despairingly. 

‘* Ves,’? I admitted ; ‘‘it does look rather 
forlorn.”’ 

‘* Jack, I’m afraid you’re past reforming !”’ 

‘‘T know somebody who could reform me,”’ 
I said gently. 

A pause. Somehow there were an awful 
lot of pauses in our conversation. ‘Then I re- 
marked casually: ‘“‘I suppose you arrange 
Mr. Mackenzie’s ties for him now.”’ 

“‘Don’t be silly, Jack! Mr. Mackenzie is 
a more orderly man than you are, sir. He is 
quite able to tie his own scarf.”’ : 

Another pause. 

‘*T wonder,’’ I ventured presently, ‘‘if Mr. 
Mackenzie is goodat building sand fortresses.” 

‘““Why, Jack, how ridiculously you talk. 
Mr. Mackenzie is not coming to the seashore 
with us. Heisavery busy man. He’s very 
clever and ambitious and’’—with a little 
catch in her voice—‘‘he has too much on 
hand just now to take a vacation.” 

“*Lou,’’? I said suddenly, ‘‘why do you 
want to marry Mr. Mackenzie? ”’ 

‘*What an absurd question! Why, be- 
cause—because I want to.”’ 

‘Why do you want to, Lou?’’ 

‘« For various reasons, if you want toknow,”’ 
said Lou, with her chin in the air. 

‘‘ Indeed !”’ I said ironically. 

And ’’—defiantly—“ if you want to know 
one reason—I want to be of some use in the 
world. I’ve been throwing away my life. 
I’ve been wasting my time, always going to 
this affair or that, or else flirting outrageously 
with you—so there !”’ 

‘“Do you mean to say,’ I cried fiercely, 
‘*that those dear old times we used to have 
together were flirtations?’’ 

‘‘T don’t see what else they were, Jack!” 
said Lou, her lips trembling. 

‘“‘Why, Lou, didn’t you think I meant 
what——”’ Then a great light dawned on 
me. ‘‘Do you suppose I would ask a girl to 
marry me till I could afford to give her what 
she was accustomed to?”’ 

‘‘You must have a very poor opinion of a 
girl if you think that would make any differ- 
ence to her!’’ she replied, in a low voice. 

‘* Do you mean to say——”’ I broke in. 

“‘T don’t mean to say anything.” 

‘*But, Lou, if—’”’ 

‘Jack, are you aware that I am engaged 
to be married?’’ This with tremendous 
dignity. 

‘“‘T have no objection,’ I remarked. 

“‘ Oh, indeed ! ’’—very haughtily. 

‘* All.I object to is the person you are going 
to marry.”’ 


‘* Really !’’—with withering sarcasm. 

‘Of course,” I began humbly, ‘ta poor 
devil of a fellow like me—a roJling stone— 
who isn’t clever or——.”’ 

‘“Now, Jack, don’t be a goose. Really, 
there is lots of good in you, only—only it 
needs bringing out.’’ 

‘““That’s it,” I cried eagerly. ‘‘ That’s it. 
It needs bringing out; but who is going to 
bring it out?”’ 

‘* Why, I—I don’t know,”’ faltered Lou. 

‘Looking at the matter entirely from an 
impartial standpoint,’ I remarked slowly, 
‘it seems to me that a man like Mr. Mac- 
kenzie—we’ll say—who is as steady as a 
house, whose future is assured, and who is so 
wrapped up in his work” (I did not know 
any such thing, but it did very well for the 
sake of argument)—‘‘it seems to me that 
such a man is infinitely less in need of a 
woman’s helping hand than a poor fellow 
like me, who is likely to go to the devil if he 
does not get married and settle down.’’ And 
having delivered myself of this lengthy ora- 
tion, I paused. There was no reply. 

a3 Lou? ” 

““Yes, Jack !’’—very faintly. 

‘*Tou, you are crying !”’ 

“‘TI—I’m not!’’ came in tearful accents 
from the corner where Lou sat. ‘‘It’s 
c-cruel and c-cowardly to—to talk:to me that 
way when you know I’m engaged !”’ 

The second hand of the solemn faced clock 
on the mantel traversed a full half circle. 
Then I remarked slowly : 

‘‘Tou, I came back as soon as I could. I 
did ‘not even stop for the jubilee, and all dur- 
ing the voyage home I could only think of 
—what? Lou, I was wondering if a girl who 
was engaged found out she cared for another 
fellow——”’ 

“c Jack ! ” 

“T am only speaking in a general sort 
of way. I was wondering if it would not be 
that girl’s duty to break off her engagement, 
in justice to her fiancé, and in order that she 
might keep the other fellow from going to 
the bad.” 

This argument may not stand analysis ; but 
the truth of the matter is I was desperate. 

Tou was standing by the window, appar- 
ently looking out. There was silence for 
some moments. Then I took up my hat and 
my gloves, and moved towards the door. 

‘Oh, are you going, Jack ?’’ came from the 
window. 

‘‘-Yes—oh, I nearly forgot; give my very 
kind regards to Mr. Mackenzie. Good by.”’ 

I stopped a moment to rub my silk hat 
with my sleeve. 

‘‘When shall I—shall we see you again, 
Jack ?”’ 
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“T don’t know ’’—very grimly. ‘‘I am 
going to Africa or China or—or somewhere, 
and there’s no knowing when I shall get 
back—if I ever do!’”’ 

With that I walked slowly to the front 
door, and opened it with a great rattling of 
the door knob. 

I heard a slight rustle behind me, and look- 
ing over my shoulder I saw Lou with a pale, 
anxious face, her little hands clasped nerv- 
ously together. 

“Jack, ifi—if you want to go anywhere, 
why don’t you go to the seashore next week ? 
It will do you a lot more good than going 
to—to Africa.’’ 

I looked very thoughtful, as if I were con- 
sidering the idea. ThenI looked up at her. 

‘‘Tou,’’ I said, ‘‘ what would Mr. Macken- 
zie say ?’?’ 

Lou gave me one radiant look as she whis- 
pered, ‘‘I am going to write him tonight, and 
then—and then it won’t be any of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s business.”’ 


* * * * 
Yes, it certainly was hard on Mackenzie, 
but ‘‘all’s fair in love and war;’’ and I 


think I managed the affair pretty well. Pro- 

posing to an engaged girl is rather a delicate 

business, you know. . 
Douglas Zabriskie Doty. 





AT DAYBREAK. 


THE prisoner glances out of the window 
with a bored expression on his face, then up 
at the lieutenant ; then he yawns and closes 
his eyes wearily. 

‘Did you understand ?”’ 

The bored expression deepens as the man 
lazily drawls : 

‘* Perfectly.”’ 

‘* You are to be hanged at dawn tomorrow.”’ 

‘So you said.”’ 

‘“The colonel intends to make an example 
of you.”’ 

‘* Indeed !”’ 

‘The full regiment is to be present, and 
the colonel will make a speech.’’ 

‘* Before or after my elevation ?”’ 

‘‘ Before.’’ 

‘‘Sorry. Do you happeu to have a cigar- 
ette about you? No? Too bad. By the 
way, don’t you enjoy walking? Good for 
you, you know—much better than the musty 
air of this—er—apartment. Pardon my 
yawning. Not the company, I assure you.”’ 

““T must——” 


‘‘Be going? Well, good by. Present my 
compliments to the colonel. Sorry I cannot 
accompany you to the door. These—er— 


ornaments interfere. Very kind of you to 
have called. Good afternoon.’’ 
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The prisoner closes his eyes again and leans 
back against the wall, and, half bewildered, 
halfangry, the lieutenant strides out, banging 
the door of the cell after him. The sound of 
his footsteps echoes down the long corridor, 
then grows fainter and fainter, until it finally 
ceases. 

Then the man on the bench opens his eyes. 
The sleepy expression is gone now, and he 
raises his head and listens. 

From a crack in the floor he brings forth a 
bit of dingy rag which incloses a long, thin 
“rat tail”’ file. He listens intently, but no 
sound reaches his ears save the footfalls of 
the sentry pacing back and forth before the 
cell door. He marks time for a moment till 
he catches the rhythm of the man’s measured 
tread, and then draws the file across the iron 
on his wrist in perfect time to the sentry’s 
pacing. Step, file; step, file; step, file. So 
many steps, so many strokes. 

He blesses the cobbler who made the 
guard’s shoes so heavy. Above all, he blesses 
her whose loving heart and nimble wit have 
provided him with this bit of rasping steel, 
which may mean liberty and life to him. 

The iron is thick, and four times must the 
file bite through it. Four times, and there 
are not twelve hours to sunrise. Step, file ; 
step, file; step, file. Oh, why does the 
sentry pace so slowly! The time is socrueily 
short. 

Some one is coming along the corridor 
now. They are bringing him his supper. It 
may be his last meal, but he curses the inter- 
ruption bitterly. He must cease work for the 
present. He restores the file toits old hiding 
place, and leans back against the wall drowsily 
as the soldier enters. 

He blinks his eyes and yawns sleepily, as 
though just awakening ; then eats his supper 
hurriedly that he may the sooner be alone. The 
soldier stands watching him that he may not 
try to kill himself with the dull knife, for the 
colonel does not propose to have his carefully 
prepared oration rendered useless for the lack 
of an illustration. 

The soldier looks at him pityingly. Only 
the officers know, as yet, the crime for which 
this man is to pay the penalty at sunrise. He 
thinks the prisoner might at least be granted 
what little mercy lies in a firing squad. But 
then, he has seen many men die, and, after 
all, it can make little difference by what 
road one leaves the world. 

As the soldier carries out the empty platter, 
the prisoner smiles sarcastically. They are 
taking great pains to preserve his life—until 
the moment when they have planned to take 
itfrom him. They could not be more solicit- 
ous for his safety if he were a major general. 

Hastily he resumes his work, and labors 
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ceaselessly, glancing up at the little, barred 
window now and then to make sure that the 
dreaded dawn is not yet sending its first 
messenger of light into the room. His work 
is nearly finished now, and his hands are raw 
and bleeding. Step, file; step, file. 

Never before has time seemed so precious. 
For another hour he would barter a year— 
aye, years—of his life. Feverishly he presses 
the steel into the iron, no longer measuring 
the strokes by the sentinel’s tread. The 
edge of the file touches his wrist beneath the 
iron. Now! 

Hark! The lock of the cell door clicks. 
Can it be the squad to escort him to the scaf- 
fold? Hardly; he would have heard their 
footsteps. The door swings open, and as the 
sentry flashes a lantern into the cell, the pris- 
oner leaps upon him. Clutching the man’s 
throat in his sinewy hands, he stills the cry 
on his lips, and the next moment the sharp 
pointed file reaches the soldier’s heart. 

As he lays his victim down the prisoner 
hears the steady, rhythsnic tread of approach- 
ing soldiers. The fatal hour has come. 

The soldier on guard at the end of the cor- 
tidor hears a quick step behind him, and as 
he turns, a crushing blow from a clubbed 
musket smashes helmet and skull. 

Then a running, dodging figure crosses the 
courtyard, and disappears in the trees. The 
next moment, shouts and a few scattered shots 
indicate that the pursuit has begun. 

But a short distance away a girl has been 
waiting all night with two horses. As she 
sees the first streak of light in the east she 
sighs bitterly, and rests her head against her 
horse’s neck. Then she hears the noise of 
shots, and a rushing, crashing noise coming 
towards her. 

The horses prick up their ears and paw the 
ground. Then a man’s figure breaks into the 
little clearing. There is a kiss for the girl, a 
leap on the horse, spurs,a mad ride—free- 
dom—life—love ! 

And the colonel’s oration is spoiled. 

J. Frederic Thorne. 


HIS MOTHER. 


Miss LiffLEFIELD was very much per- 
plexed. Two men were in love with her; 
both had offered themselves, and now the 
question was, which ? 

‘“‘I must look at it from all sides,’’ she 
mused. ‘‘I have always declared that I 
would never let my fancy run away with 
me, and I won’t—I won’t!’’ and she pushed 
the hassock away impatiently. 

‘I like John the best,’’? she admitted 
slowly. ‘‘I-—I think I love him.’’ She 
blushed guiltily and glanced about lest some 
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one might have heard. ‘‘ That is why I am 
afraid to trust inyself,’’ she concluded. ‘‘ He 
is so different from the other men I’ve 
known. I might be horribly ashamed of 
him, but I never would be of Clyde. Dear 
me, no!”’ 

She laughed a bit hysterically. Clyde was 
always so correct. It must be uncom- 
fortable to be always fearing one’s fiancé 
would do the wrong thing. Clyde’s family 
was also most correct. The father was rich, 
and though a trifle stupid, was. secure in his 
position. And his mother was one of Miss 
Littlefield’s own set. She recalled the pink 
cheeks, the pompadour hair, and the ultra 
fashionable attire of this woman of the 
world. 

Yes, everything was satisfactory so far as 
they were concerned. But John’s family? 
She hesitated, daring hardly to think of 
them. 

“‘He has ‘folks,’ I presume,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘Good people—oh, painfully good 
—and John is the apple of their eye! And 
they have pie for breakfast,’? she went on, 
with a groan ; ‘‘and they’ll want to see the 
girl John ‘keeps company with.’ They will 
tell her that he’s ‘a likely young fellow, with 
prospects.’ His mother will be big and fat 
and wear a calico wrapper, and sit rocking 
and looking out of the window. Oh, dear, 
John, how could you?’’’ And there were 
tears of vexation in her eyes. 

* * * * 

‘You are sure you won’t mind if I run in 
a moment?’’ John asked, as the horse stopped 
of its own accord under the big trees. ‘‘I 
promised to bring this package to mother.”’ 

Miss Littlefield did not answer at once. 
She was surveying the house critically. 

“I. wish——’”’ she said suddenly, then 
paused. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

‘‘T wish,’? she repeated, with an effort, 
‘*that you would ask me in.”’ 

He strode rapidly up the path. 

‘* Mother,”’ he called, in his strong, cheery 
voice, ‘‘Miss Littlefield is here; will you 
come and ask her in?”’ 

Miss Littlefield watched them as they 
came down the path, the big son and 
the little mother at his side. She wore 
a gray gown, with soft, old lace at the neck 
and sleeves ; her, white hair was drawn loosely 
back from a smooth forehead, and there was 
a delicate flush on her cheeks. ‘‘I am very 
glad to see you, my dear,’’ she said, in mother 
tones that went straight to the girl’s heart. 

The next moment Miss Littlefield felt her- 
self lifted from the carriage by John’s strong 
arms. Her hair just brushed his cheek. 

‘‘T want you to like me,”’ the girl said, in 
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clear tones, as she stood by the side of her 
lover’s mother, almost overshadowing her in 
her splendid, blooming womanhood. ‘‘I 
want you to like me ’’—clasping the delicate 
white hand, and with an almost imperceptible 
motion towards the man by her side—‘‘ be- 
cause, you know, I am going to marry John.”’ 
Harriet Caryl Cox. 


ONE WAY TO SUCCEED. 


THERE was a time when Dick Van Orden 
had hundreds of friends, and not an enemy 
in the world. Everybody said that he was 
bright and could write excellent fiction—that 
is, everybody but the magazine editors. He 
dil manage to push his way into one or two 
of the smaller magazines, but the more im- 
portant publications would have nothing to do 
with him; and, like all the rest of us, he was 
always complaining that the magazines were 
private property and belonged exclusively to 
two or three old fossils of writers. 

Dick had published one or two of his books, 
but they had not proven successful, and it 
had cost him about all his ready cash. That 
was one of the reasons why we all liked him. 
If he had made a success, we should have 
hated him. That is one of the tricks of the 
trade. 

Dick has not nearly so many friends now as 
he had then. When he made a success a 
month or so ago, we all talked about him, of 


' course, suppressing praise and belittling him 


in every way possible, so as to keep him from 
becoming a greater man than the rest of us. 

The meanest thing about Van Orden’s suc- 
cess, however, was the way he went about 
it. First of all, he married—not a frowsy 
haired woman who smoked cigarettes and 
called herself a Bohemian. She didn’t drink 
créme de menthe, either, which was a further 
proof that she was stuck up. Miss Jones 
dubbed her simple, countrified, and unsophis- 
ticated, and the newspaper women vowed that 
they would have nothing to do with her. Asa 
matter of fact, she would have nothing*what- 
ever to do with them. 

Van Orden didn’t introduce his wife to 
many of us, but those who knew her liked 
her—until he made his hit. She was a quiet, 
unassuming little woman, who did not belong 
to any latter day clubs, and seemed to have 
but one idea—that her husband was a smart 
man and bound to succeed. But we all proph- 
esied failure, of course. 

It was some months before anything hap- 
pened to make us hate our rival for literary 
honors. Then, one day, we read that Rich- 
ard’s bride of but a few months had brought 
suit for a separation. To say that we were 
shocked would be to put it mildly. We were 


simply delighted. We had not had such a 
choice bit of gossip for years, and we simply 
reveled in it. The papers all told how Van 
Orden was a story writer, and mentioned the 
books he had published. We all laughed 
quietly when theyreferred to him as a ‘‘promi- 
nent young man of letters,’’ and called his 
books ‘‘ masterpieces.” 

The story of the suit for separation lasted 
three days, and on the fourth came the best 
part of all. Mrs. Van Orden declared, in an 
interview, that the cause of all their trouble 
was her husband’s work. She objected, it 
seems, to the sort of books he wrote. They 
were too realistic, and she could not be happy 
with a man who entertained such extraor- 
dinary ideas about men and women. 

On the first day that the story of the suit 
for divorce appeared, I noticed a man reading 
Van Orden’s latest book on the Elevated 
On the following day I saw half a dozen people 
with it. On the third day everybody in the 
car had a copy of the book ; and on the fourth 
I actually bought one myself, I had to wait 
ina line nearly five minutes to get it, too 
But the book was really not half bad. 

In a few days everybody was reading it 
and a second edition was called for. It was 
reported that a leading dramatist was at work 
on it. Men and women began to write to 
the papers about it, some defending the hus- 
band, others declaring that the wife was right, 
and that no pure minded man could have 
such ideas. In less than a week, Richard 
Van Orden was the most talked of man in 
New York. In short, he was a success! 

The publishers ordered more books from 
him, and paid for them in advance, and as 
for the magazine editors, they were simply 
wild about him. But Dick was ready for 
them. He had a trunk full of old stories 
written and rejected in past years, and he 
simply did what every one else does under 
similar circumstances—unloaded them on an 
unsuspecting public. 

As for the suit for separation, it never came 
to trial. Then my suspicions were aroused, 
and I began a quiet little investigation. No 
matter what I discovered. Richard Van 
Orden was once a friend of mine, and I refuse 
to reveal what I learned. Besides, I may 
want to use.the trick myself some day. 

Dick is now so thoroughly hardened that 
he has no hesitation in laying all the blame 
on his wife. He declares that the suit for 
separation was her idea, and he owes to her 
his newly acquired fame and fortune. I also 
learned, by the way, that her father was 
formerly one of the best known advertising 
agents in New York, and that Barnum once 
paid a fabulous sum for his services. 

Warren McVeigh. 























‘‘OH, SUSANNAH !”’ 

Critics on both sides of the Atlantic have 
soundly berated this English farce comedy, 
which took three men to put it together. 
And the critics are right ; as a specimen of 
play making, ‘‘Oh, Susannah!” is mighty 
bad sort. The ingredients are there, but the 
overplus of cooks has evidently spoiled the 
broth in the mixing. 

So much for the critical point of view. 
The box office end tells an altogether differ- 
ent story. -More than four months is the 
record of the run at the Royalty in London, 
with the finish not yet sighted, and from the 
peals of laughter heard at Hoyt’s, the piece 
will-have a similar vitality here. For the 
people have found the fun in it, interlarded 
as it is between trite talk and strained situ- 
ations. And Josephine Hall’s Aurora, 
another slavey réle similar to her Auth in 
‘The Girl from Paris,’ is a magnet in itself 
of big attracting power. The part is played 
in London by Louie Freear, who was also 
the Ruth there, and in both cities the imper- 
sonator of this character has been credited 
with saving the play. 

Fritz Williams is the leading man, an im- 
pecunious young doctor who has to bear up 
ander the loving attentions of Aurora. He 
manages to extract all that is possible out of 
the part, and is especially clever in doing the 
funereal on his first entrance. 





JULIE OPP AND ROBERT LORAINE. 

Last June we printed our first portrait of 
Julie Opp, in the small part of Hymen in ‘‘ As 
You Like It.’’ She was, at the time, playing 
Mrs. Ware in ‘‘ The Princess and the Butter- 
fly’? at the London St. James. As those who 
have seen the play will recall, the character, 
while important in the development of the 
plot, calls for only a single appearance ; but 
when he assigned it to her, George Alexander 
remarked, ‘‘ You have shown me what you 
ean do ’’—referring to her sudden assumption 
of Julia Neilson’s place as Rosalind. ‘“ Be 
patient ; your time is to come.”’ ; 

And her time has come without calling for 
the exercise of much patience. After playing 
the Princess on several occasions in London, 
Miss Opp returned to her native America, and 
in less than six months created the part in 
New York, making an impression that will go 
down in the history of the season. She is 
still under contract to Mr. Alexander, and 
will probably return to London this spring to 
appear there in ‘‘ The Conquerors.’’ 


Miss Opp is a woman’s woman. Her ad- 
mirers among her own sex are legion, and 
during the fourth act of ‘‘ The Princess,”’ in 
which she doesn’t appear, she holds a regular 
levee in her dressing room. Her marriage 
last autumn to Robert Loraine, an English 
actor, was announced in our January issue. 
He is a member of the St. James company, 
and played Maxime Demailly in ‘The 
Princess.”? In the forthcoming production of 
‘“Much Ado About Nothing’ he is to be 
Claudio, and will make a handsome Prussian 
officer for ‘‘The Conquerors.’ His father is 
Henry Loraine, a veteran English player. 

Miss Opp, by the way, wishes it stated that 
instead of her husband being almost as tall as 
herself, he is a few inches taller. 





‘WAY DOWN EAST.”’ 

Some half dozen years ago an exceedingly 
pretty curtain raiser was produced at the 
Lyceum with Georgia Cayvan in the principal 
réle. It was called ‘‘ White Roses,’’ and was 
written by Lottie Blair Parker. Encouraged 
by this beginning, Mrs. Parker wrote ‘‘’Way 
Down East,” which, after much buffeting by 
the way, has finally reached the footlights 
via Joseph R. Grismer, of ‘‘New South”? 
memory, who elaborated and produced it, 
with his wife, Phoebe Davies, as the leading 
woman, The play has proved such a big 
success from the financial side that the 
managers who refused it, thinking the people 
had had too much of ‘‘ The Old Homestead ”’ 
and ‘‘Shore Acres’’ diet, must feel like call- 
ing themselves very hard names. And yet 
that illogical last act would seem to justify 
the turning down of any play. 

It must be that it wins by its atmosphere, 
which fairly reeks with New England reali- 
ties. There is any amount of snow, and such 
awinding and unwinding of mufflers as to 
make one fairly dizzy. It goes without saying 
that the characters eat a meal on the stage. 
They always do in these Yankee dramas, and 
onecan’t blame the playwright for introducing 
the scene. For some unknown reason there 
is invariably a delicious flutter of expectancy 
in the audience when chairs are drawn up to 
the table. Is it, we wonder, because there is 
a hope that now the players will perforce stop 
talking for a while? 

Frankly, in spite of its time worn devices, 
“Way Down East”’ holds the interest through 
three of its acts, and as they cover almost the 
entire evening, the public evidently stands 
ready to forgive the horse play and absurdi- 
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ROBERT LORAINE, AS ‘‘RUDOLF RASSENDYLL”’ IN “‘ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 


From a photograph by Sawyer, Newcastle. 
I2 





JULIE OPP AS ‘‘ ANTOINETTE DE MAUBAN’”’ IN ‘‘ THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.”’ 
From a photograph by Ellis, London. 
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ties of the fourth. In any event, the piece 
marks a turning point in the fortunes of the 
Manhattan Theater, which had such a dismay- 
ing succession of failures as to frighten off 


presentation in this country, nine years ago, 
by John A. McCaull, who had De Wolf Hop- 
per for his leading comedian, and whose 
spring season of light opera at Wallack’s had 





ANGELA MCCAULL, 


From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco. 


Mr. Woodhull, who took the management 
only last August. The new proprietors are 
William A. Brady, sponsor for the celebrated 
Corbett, and F. Ziegfield, Jr. introducer to 
these shores of Anna Held. 


A WELL, KNOWN MANAGER’S DAUGHTER. 
The production of ‘‘ Clover ’’ by the Castle 
Square Company recalls memories of its first 


come to be one of the theatrical features of 
the metropolis. The year before, the piece 
was ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger?’’ and besides 
Hopper there were Jefferson De Angelis, 
Alfred Klein, Mathilde Cottrelly, and Made- 
leine Lucette, now Mrs. Ryley, who draws 
such handsome royalties from ‘‘ An American 
Citizen’? and ‘‘ Christopher, Jr.,’’ that many 
have forgotten that she was once an actress, 
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MAUDE ADAMS. 
From her latest photograph by Pach, New York. 


After riding on the top wave of success for 
more than a decade, Mr. McCaull met with 
reverses, and the big benefit given for him at 
the Metropolitan Opera House was a notable 
event. He died soon afterwards, leaving his 
two daughters quite alone in the world. We 
give a portrait of Angela, the younger, who 
played opposite to Cyril Scott in the original 
cast of ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland,’’ and who 
continued with the piece until a few weeks 
ago. Miss McCaull has a keen sense for 
comedy, and plays with a sprightliness that 
unending repetitions cannot dull. 





GRACE GOLDEN AND POPULAR OPERA. 
Novelty is usually considered to be a big 
drawing card, but the experience of the Castle 


Square Opera Company would seem to prove 
that ‘‘ old things are best.’? While the house 
is always well filled—for their New York en- 
terprise is an undoubted and deserved success 
—such well thrummed works as ‘“‘ Trovatore ”’ 
and ‘‘ Martha’’ crowd it almost to the suffo- 
cating point. This showing is a gratifying 
one at a period when so much is said about 
the public’s degenerate taste for the frothy 
and the ephemeral. Among the other titles 
in the grand opera list included in the reper- 
tory of the Castle Square organization are 
“‘ Aida,” ‘‘Carmen,”’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots’? and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.”’ 

While the excellent results attained by this 
company are secured by all round good work, 
Grace Golden fully merits being considered 
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the star, if star there be. Her versatility is as 
remarkable as her untiring industry. One 
week she will be singing Leonora in ‘‘ Trova- 
tore ’’ while rehearsing for Francesca in ‘‘’The 
Fencing Master,’’ to be sung the next, for 





as the star’s understudy. Then came her 
association with Marie Tempest, and her 
frequent singing of Miss Tempest’s parts in 
‘* The Fencing Master ’’ and ‘‘ The Tyrolean,”’ 
which first brought her into real prominence. 


GRACE GOLDEN. 
From her latest photograph by Gilbert & Bacon, Philadelphia. 


the bill, with very rare exceptions, is changed 
every Monday. 

Miss Golden comes from Indiana. Her 
parents, Martin and Bella Golden, were both 
actors, so, gifted with such a voice as hers, it 
was a foregone conclusion that she should 
adopt the stage asa career. Beginningin the 
chorus at the Metropolitan, her first réle of 
aliy consequence was Cerise in the revival of 
‘* Erminie ’’ at the Casino, in 1889. She soon 
replaced Pauline Hall in the name part, and 
later was with the Lillian Russell company 


She has been with the Castle Square forces 
since last season, joining them in Phila- 
delphia, where they still continue to crowd 
the Grand Opera House, just as they do the 
American in New York. 


PURE PLAYS IN THE LEAD. 

The present season will pass into history dis- 
tinguished for two marked characteristics of 
utterly opposite natures: the great vogue of 
plays perfectly pure.in tone and theme, such 
as ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ ‘An American Cit- 
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izen,’”’ and ‘‘ A Virginia Courtship,’ and the 
turgid discussions aroused by those of the 
other sort, of which ‘‘ The Conquerors ’’ and 
‘““The Tree of Knowledge” are the notable 
examples. And when the balance sheet is 
struck at the close of the theatrical year, we 
think it will be found that known purity has 


MAGAZINE. 


‘*Phroso,’’ from Anthony Hope’s novel, may 
be the play of the Empire stock, and at 
the Lyceum Pinero’s latest, ‘‘Rose Tre- 
lawny,’’ is already booked for November. 
Called .‘‘ Trelawny of the ‘Wells’”’ at the 
London Court, where it is now being played, 
this is a bright, breezy story of stage people as 





FLORENCE WALLACK, LESTER WALLACK’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 
From a photograph by Falk, New York. 


outdistanced debatable propriety as a paying 
investment for managers. 

Assuredly there is no close second in draw- 
ing power to Maude Adams in Barrie’s play, 
which is a fixture at the Garrick till hot 
weather sets in. It is also announced that 
Miss Adams will retain ‘‘ The Little Minis- 
ter’’ throughout the whole of next season, all 
of which, it is possible, may be passed in New 
York. We present herewith another portrait 
of this favorite among the stars, one taken 
for private distribution among her friends 
and only recently permitted to be given to 
the public. 

To return to next season’s possibilities, 


contrasted with the nobility, and its atmos- 
phere is happily free from every taint of that 
element which, in the long run, isinevitably 
found to be a real drawback to houses of the 
better class—in that it prevents the ‘‘ talking 
up’’ of the play in drawingrooms and at 
dinner tables. 

Rose Trelawny, by the way, will suit Mary 
Mannering admirably. It is being played on 
the other side by Irene Vanbrugh, sister to 
Mrs. Arthur Bourchier. 





STARS OF THE SIXTEENTH MAGNITUDE. 
It is to be hoped that the year 1898 will 
witness the final disappearance from the 
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LADY SPILLSBY’’ IN ‘‘ BYEWAYS.”’ 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


American stage of that style of ‘farce 
comedy ’’ with which it has been infested for 
several years—the farce comedy that is so 
called because it is neither farce nor comedy 
and is generally nothing more than a vehicle 
for the display of the eccentricities or ‘‘spe- 
cialties ’’ of the variety actors for whom it is 
constructed. No sooner does a variety 
“team ’’ make a hit with some amusing ten 
minute absurdity than they are seized with a 
desire to ‘‘ star’’ and thereafter know no rest 
until they have secured something that they 
call a play which will enable them to do in 
two hours and a half precisely the same 


things that have amused variety audiences 
when condensed into ten minutes. 

It is doubtful if any more terrible example 
of this craze can be found than that of 
Messrs. Ward and Vokes, who came into 
prominence a few years ago in a very funny 
sketch in which, attired as ragged and bearded 
tramps, they pretended to be English gentle- 
men of title. Asa ten minute sketch nothing 
could have been funnier than this, but they 
must needs go “‘starring’’ in a play which 
not only introduces in an amplified form their 
own specialty, but also proves conclusively 
that they are absolutely unable to do any- 
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GRACE FILKINS AS ‘‘ CELIA PRYSE’’ IN “ THE ROYAL BOX.”’ 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


thing else that is worth the while. After all, 
acting is an art capable of infinite variety and 
the true exponent of it should be able to 
entertain an audience during an entire eve- 
ning without once repeating himself. 


A PROMISING PLAYER. 

Robert Hilliard’s revival of his old play 
“‘ Lost—24 Hours,’’ under its new and much 
poorer name, ‘‘A New Yorker,’’ served one 
good purpose in introducing .to American 
audiences Gertrude Gheen, who played J/i/- 
dred Swift, the hoodwinked wife. Her im- 


personation was so convincing, and her stage 
presence so devoid of all affectations, that the 
critics forthwith singled her out for special 
mention. 

Although she came from London to take 
this part, and though no one would guess her 
nativity from her accent, Miss Gheen is not 
English, but American, hailing from a little 
town in Pennsylvania. Her brother, Frank 
Gheen, is one of the two lieutenants in 
“* Secret Service.’’ 

Miss Gheen has been abroad for some time, 
and did good work in ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer! ”’ 
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a big melodrama which was thought too 
essentially English to stand importation. 
Last autumn she played in ‘‘ Byeways”’ at 
the London Comedy. 





A CREDIT TO THE SEASON. 

The success of Charles Coghlan in ‘‘ The 
Royal Box ”’ is one of the most gratifying 
events in a season notable for divided opin- 
ions and acrimonious discussion. For this 
success is due wholly and without question to 
artistic merit, depending neither on the per- 
sonal following of the star nor on any sensa- 
tional features in the performance. The 
utilization of a proscenium box in a serious 
play, after the burlesques and reviews have 
thrashed all novelty out of the device, was to 
be considered in the nature of a hazard 
rather than a bid for favor. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Coghlan has 
broken his usual rule, and read what the 
critics have said about him. Their notices 
everywhere have been so deservedly compli- 
mentary that it would be a pity the subject 
of them should not taste the joy of such 
judicious praise. 

We give a portrait of Grace Filkins, 
who fills the important and difficult rdéle of 
Celia Pryse. 'To present a love lorn maiden, 
eating out her heart because of supposedly 
unrequited affection, and keep the. character 
within the serious bounds of a piece that is 
not a comedy—this is a task of no mean 
dimensions, and that Miss Filkins does it so 
happily is a distinction that will carry her a 
long step forward in her career. 

She will be remembered as one of the series 
of Nells in ‘‘ Shore Acres,’’ and last season 
made a brief incursion into the vaudeville 
field. 





‘SONE SUMMER’S DAY.”’’ 

Young Mr. Esmond evidently became so 
imbued with the atmosphere of ‘‘ The 
Princess and the Butterfly’ while he was 
playing a part in it that he could not keep 
himself from writing a weak imitation thereof. 
For in ‘‘One Summer’s Day’’ we have the 
hero who considers himself already laid on 
the shelf, and who is bringing up his 
deceased brother’s child—this time a dutiful 
small boy at school instead of a harum scarum 
young lady addicted to clandestine mas- 
querades. Perhaps if his conscience had 
permitted him to carry the imitation a little 
further, the actor author might not have 
made such a sorry mess of things. As it is, 
‘*The Courtship of Leonie’ was a classic 
beside this latest output, which by some 
hocus pocus has managed to please Londoners 
for so long a time as to induce John Drew to 
come a cropper with it. 


13 


‘‘T never saw such a collection of dull 
people,’’ observes one of the characters at 
the dreary picnic which covers most of the 
piece, and the bored audience appreciatively 
echoes the sentiment. Because Pinero and 
Jones, Grundy and Carton, can make plays 
‘‘go” on talk, young Mr. Esmond fondly 
imagines he can do likewise, and to help 
matters out he throws in the senseless chatter 
of an impudent small boy by way of variety. 
«ain fact, the play runs to boys, there being 
two that appear, besides one who doesn’t 
appear, but is so constantly in the major’s 
mouth that MJaysie deservedly fines the 
middle aged enthusiast sixpence every time 
‘‘ kiddie ’’ is mentioned. 

John Drew is the major, and puts as much 
backbone into the preposterous creation as it 
can stand without collapsing beneath the 
strain. As Maysie, Isabel Irving does good, 
honest work, causing the spectator to wish 
he could take the very amateurish play- 
wright in hand and give him the sound 
drubbing he deserves for wasting the time of 
capable people on such drivel. 





‘THE MASTER.”’ 

The critics have united in a pean of praise 
for Henry Miller and his new play. But as 
the people have differed from them in one 
direction in the case of ‘‘Oh, Susannah !”’ it 
seems to us probable that they will differ 
from them in the other as regards ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter.”’ It is refreshing, to be sure, to find a 
piece turning on a man’s violent temper rather 
than on lovers’ quarrels or marital indis- 
cretions, but there is no denying that Mr. 
Ogilvie’s play becomes monotonous. Fur- 
thermore, in order to make his points he has 
in at least one instance hammered proba- 
bility all out of shape; and again, having 
devised a neat bit of business or repartee, he 
spoils the symmetry of his work by repeating 
it later on. 

Then the preponderance of business terms 
and references will militate against the last- 
ing popularity of ‘‘The Master.” ‘We 
women know little of stocks and bonds,”’ 
remarks one of its characters, and as women 
are the principal support of the better class 
of theaters, a drama overladen with the com- 
mercial element is not likely to be a winner. 

There are some strong scenes in ‘‘The 
Master,’’ Henry Miller does excellent work 
in the part, and now and then genuine 
emotion is aroused by an expressive touch on 
the chords of nature, but judged both as a 
well balanced piece of dramatic workmanship 
and as a play that is likely to attract money 
to the box office, we cannot’ agree with the 
reviewers who have eulogized it. John Hare 
has the English rights—Mr. Ogilvie is an 
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Englishman—and we await the London ver- 
dict with interest. 

Among our portraits this month is one of 
the granddaughter of the man who two 
decades ago stood at the head of things 
theatrical in New York—Lester Wallack. 
Florence Wallack is still very young, having 
made her first appearance-on the stage last 
season, when she played with Margaret 
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one advertising Julia Arthur in ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality.’’ Another effective ‘‘ twenty eight” 
sheet is that devoted to ‘‘ A Virginia Court- 
ship.”” It shows a hunting scene, with 
hounds and red coated horsemen, and is pleas- 
antly realistic in spite of the absence of 
green, to indicate grass and shrubbery, this 
being an interdicted color, owing to a super- 
stition of Mr. Crane’s. 

Apropos of posters, Mr. Hoyt had a bright 


Mather. This year she is in Richard Mans-.s inspiration for one with which to herald his 


field’s company, and has partsin ‘‘A Parisian 
Romance’’ and ‘*The Merchant of Venice.’’ 
Her real name is Sewell, her descent from the 
famous actor manager being through her 
mother, 

* * * * 

A young man whois likely to make a name 
for himself in the line of play writing is Mr. 
Lorimer Stoddard, who dramatized ‘‘ Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles.’’ He is at present engaged 
ona stage version of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’? which 
will probably be produced next season with 
Minnie Maddern Fiske ih the réle of Becky 
Sharp. Those playgoers who were disap- 
pointed in Mrs. Fiske’s 7Zess, because it 
failed to fill their preconceived ideas of Mr. 
Hardy’s rustic heroine, will undoubtedly 
derive much satisfaction from the knowledge 
that this actress bears a striking resemblance 
in all her physical aspects to Thackeray’s 
own pictures of the woman whom he drew 
with-such a brilliant pen. 

* * * * 

College theatricals are not subjected to so 
severe an ordeal of criticism as obtains for 
the professional stage. But of late years the 
Columbia University output has been so good 
that one is almost tempted to point out wherein 
it might be made better. ‘‘In Vanity Fair”’ is 
the title of the present season’s production, a 
musical comedy by Arthur Augustus Powers, 
’97, and Donald MacGregor, ’96, some of 
whose work (from ‘‘ Cleopatra’’) is utilized in 
Rice’s ‘** French Maid,’’ as was noted in this 
place last November. The music of ‘‘In 
Vanity Fair’ is certainly ‘“‘catchy,’’ and no 
more reminiscent than that which furnishes 
forth many more ambitious scores, while Mr. 
Powers’ lyrics all possess a swing that makes 
them easy singing. The Mask and Wig col- 
lege club of Philadelphia, and the Paint and 
Powder amateur society of Baltimore have 
secured the right to present the piece. 

Mr. MacGregor is an architect, and Mr. 
Powers a journalist. Whether they are also 
De Kovens and Smiths in embryo the future 
miust tell us. 

* * * * 

The present season has seen some particu- 
larly striking posters. Reference has already 
been made in this place to the really beautiful 


‘Stranger in New York.’? Shakspere was 
represented as just arrived in the metropolis, 
striding down the middle of a street, and 
gazing with horrified eyes on the billboard 
announcements of the theaters, among which 
his own plays were conspicuously absent. 

% * * * 

There is a good deal of talk these days 
about the ‘‘ commercial spirit ’’ entering into 
the theatrical world to the detriment of the 
artistic side of the drama. Plays that will 
run are what the managers are after, cry the 
disgruntled, not plays that are of real worth, 
that will ‘‘ live’? whether they run or not. 

It may be so, but self preservation is the 
first law of nature. Being without a subsi- 
dized theater, the manager must live by what 
he can draw to the box office, and the ex- 
penses of production are increasing with 
every year. The public expects realism in 
scenic effects, and is quick with the laugh at 
makeshift devices. The time has gone by 
when a woodland back drop will answer for a 
forest, and a few gilt chairs furnish the illusion 
of a palace. The ‘‘commercial spirit’’ must 
of necessity enter into calculations behind the 
footlights when exacting spectators sit in 
front of them. 

* * * * 

Although the regular stock season at the Ly- 
ceum closes on April 2, the attraction secured 
to follow on Easter Monday will bring back to 
its stage three faces that will seem of right to 
belong there. Herbert Kelcey, Effie Shannon, 
and W. J. Le Moyne are to appear in their 
new play by Clyde Fitch, ‘‘The Moth and 
the Flame.’? The action takes place in 
fashionable society circles and includes the 
interruption of a marriage service in presence 
of the ‘‘smart set’? in a church scene. Miss 
Shannon is the bride, Mr. Kelcey the villain, 
and Mrs. W. J. Le Moyne also has a part, 
that of a grass widow who makes horrifying 
speeches. It will recall the ‘‘good old 
days”’ of ‘‘ The Charity Ball’’ and its com- 
panion pieces, ‘‘made in America,” all of 
them, and each playing the season through 
in spite of hard knocks from the critics. 
The people liked them because they put the 
story foremost and left repartee and epigram 
to take care of itself. 
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LITERARY MEN’S LETTERS. 

Now that authorskip has become a trade, an 
author’s correspondence is no longer a thing 
to be dealt out toan eager public before the 
crape is off his door. It has lost its literary 
value. 

The modern author turns to his correspond- 
ence when he is out of humor for writing, 
since a really live, inspired literary mood 
must always be cashed up for business pur- 
poses. He throws into a letter the fag ends 
that he could not use elsewhere, or strag- 
gles through dreary commonplaces of news, 
turning out what some one has described 
as a Mother’s-better-we’re-expecting-Jim-on- 
Friday-do-tell-me-all-about-yourself product. 

Or else, if he does squander a fresh, bright 
hour on a friend, his cleverness is self con- 
scious, and the letter screams biography on 
every page. He posts it with a comfortable 
feeling that, even if he has not made any 
money that morning, he has added a spark 
to his own posthumous glory. 

The letters that should be published are 
those of the people who make writing their 
pastime, not their business, and who put 
their best selves into their correspondence. 
These people lavish upon their letters all the 
little points and big ideas that come into 
their heads and would otherwise go unex- 
pressed, and they spin along without posturing 
or affectation, since there is little chance that 
their winged words will rise again in print. 

As for the author’s little fag end scrawls, 
publishing them isa frank brutality, in spite of 
the gossip lovers that clamor for them. They 
are pretty sure to show us that a great man 
is great only in spots; that, instead of being 
permeated with genius, he carries it merely as 
an excrescence, like the camel’s hump, and is, 
beneath it, very much like other mortals. 
Our illusions are going quite fast enough as 
it is. Do let us keep a few pedestals. 

Walt Whitman’s recently published letters 
may be a revelation of the man, but we loved 
him as a genius, and we have lost something. 
Here is a fair sample of his epistolary self : 


I received your second letter today—also the 
Star. I sent you a letter Tuesday evening, 
which I suppose you have received. As I am 
now sitting in my room and have no desire to go 
to bed yet, I will commence another. Give my 
best respects to —— 





BRET HARTE AND HIS BOOKS. 
Bret Harte is a facile and prolific writer, and 
his books issue from the press with a fair de- 


gree of regularity. His recent, work, ‘‘ The 
Three Partners,’’ is welcome, fo#it shows the 
author in his happiest vein. Moreover, it is 
a pleasure to meet again in this book some of 
the characters of his earlier stories. 

Bret Harte has always had a large audi- 
ence. Indeed, the extent of his popularity 
is scarcely realized by many people, because 
of late there has been little of that newspaper 
furore over his books which stands too often 
for the gauge and guarantee of literary merit. 
He is one of the very few American authors 
whoare popularinGermany. His aggressive 
Americanism, and the intensely and distinct- 
ively American characteristics of his work 
compel the respect of Englishmen, who, 
themselves strong in the love of country, 
recognize and applaud the same trait én peo- 
ple—particularly literary people—of other 
nationalities. 

The accidents, if one may call them so, that 
led to Bret Harte’s sudden accession to fame 
are easy to follow. When the California gold 
craze was at its height he left Albany, his 
native city, and went West. ‘He was a mere 
lad, and with his inherent nicety and love of 
refinement he did not make a success of gold 
digging. He became in turn an express 
messenger, a school teacher, a typesetter, and 
an editor’s assistant; and all the while he 
was treasuring up the picturesque scenes and 
episodes around him for future ‘‘ copy.”’ 

When he was twenty nine, the Overland 
Monthly was established under his editorship. 
In the first number appeared ‘‘ The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,’’ and many stories from his 
pen followed. The ‘Luck ’’ was reviled by 
Western reviewers and critics, but was re- 
ceived with such marked favor in the East 
that the author’s reputation was soon estab- 
lished. He had portrayed the human aspect 
of the new West fearlessly and uncompro- 
misingly, and out of this novel and unconven- 
tional material he had made a tale of the 
strongest interest. Such work was no less rare 
in those days than it is now, and his genius 
received wide and instant recognition. Plain 
and directly put as his stories are, they have 
always borne evidences of sincerity, and have 
showed a sense of freedom which is strongly 
characteristic, for Mr. Harte has never 
knuckled to the conventions of a literary 
clique. 

An interesting episode in his career was 
his association with the author of ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn.’’ It was Harte who first suggested 
to Mr. Clemens that he should write for pub- 
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lication some of the humorous stories he used 
to tell, and Clemens, profiting by the advice, 
came to world wide fame as ‘‘ Mark Twain.” 

Bret Harte is still in his prime, a gentleman 
of unusual polish, exhibiting a nicety’ of 
dress and manner which would be taken for 
foppishness‘if such a blemish could exist in a 
nature so frank and sincere. His personality 
is as unconventional as his work, and he is 
as witty in conversation as in his writings, so 
that he has always been a favorite with his 
friends in England and America. 


TWO MARK TWAINS. 

The Mark Twain we used to know, the 
Mark Twain of ‘‘ The Innocents Abroad,’’ of 
‘* A Tramp Abroad,’’ of his short stories, isn’t 
in existence any longer. In his place we 
have a man who writes books, but we wish 
that he would write what he wants to, instead 
of what he fancies the world wants him to 
write. 

‘*TRe Innocents’? was the spontaneous fun 
of a young man with a gift of humor. Real 
humor of the early Mark Twain variety is 
not only a fine thing in itself, but it is an in- 
dication of something infinitely finer. It goes 
to the very root of human nature. 

It is altogether probable that had Mr. 
Clemens never met with reverses of fortune, 
he would have taken the time to sit down 
and put upon paper the book he wanted to 
write. He did something that pleased him 
in his ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ but that was not the 
best in him. His last book, ‘‘ Following the 
Equator,”’ is interesting ; but it would have 
been a thousand times more interesting if 
Mr. Clemens could have forgotten, and 
the world could have forgotten, that he 
had written a funny book of travels 
before. His sense of observation is keen 
and cultured now. He sees into the real 
heart of things. When he began writing, he 
was a boy who saw the incongruities of life, 
and presented them humorously. Now, with 
his clearer vision, he is obliged to put himself 
into a mental position to catch his old point of 
view, and then—we are glad he doesn’t suc- 
ceed, and we wish he would not try. In all 
these years Mark Twain has become a lov- 
able personality to the English reading world. 
We have laughed with him in his youth, and 
we have been sorry when he was sorry, and 
we wish he wouldn’t think he had to make us 
laugh. 

** Following the Equator”’ is a delightful 
book of travels, nevertheless. Mr. Clemens 
sees the plain truth as we understand it, and 
he tells it admirably. Here and there are 
little scraps of a disposition toward bitter- 
ness, some people might say, but these are 
outcroppings of a deep understanding of the 


tragedies of existence. Most of us dullards 
grow so accustomed to the usual course of 
life that it has no power to move us or make 
us wonder. The humorist’ is the one who 
seizes upon the every day happening and 
shows it tous. By his very nature he must 
see the tragedy as well as the comedy. 

Mr. Clemens has reached the time when it 
is the serious side which appeals to him. 
Why not give us a great book in which he 
would let us see it, too? 





THE IMMORTAL, COOGLER. 

More than a year ago we introduced to our 
readers a budding genius. We could not 
identify the bud, but we recognized the 
genius; and now our bud of last year has 
blossomed. 

We have no forty immortals in America ; 
we have only one, and his name is Coogler— 
J. Gordon Coogler. Inspired to prophecy we 
once called this man the ‘‘ Poet Laureate of 
America,’’ and the laurel is even now upon 
his brow. His fifth volume of ‘purely 
original verse ’’ has come to hand, so that we 
have now his complete works up to date—an 
adjunct to our library that we would not ex- 
change for any other publication of the year. 

The lofty purpose which animates J. Gor- 
don Coogler in his poetical work, and the 
supernal beauty of the lines themselves, are 
vividly shown in the following passage : 

*Tis better this hand was silent, 
This mind obscure and weak, 

Than z¢ should pen a single line 
These lips would dare not speak. 

There are passages in Mr. Coogler’s pure 
and original verse to which we would gladly 
direct the critical attention of our readers, 
but the poet’s warning makes us hesitate : 
Oh, you domestic critics who always quote, 

But cannot e’en compose a readable letter ; 

I defy you with all your self blown wisdom, 

To write a decent line of verse—or make mine 

better. 

No, no, Mr. Coogler, we cannot possibly 
make your verses any better; we certainly 


. shall not attempt anything of the sort. The 


poet laureate of America isa modest man, 
and disavows all responsibility for his sur- 
prising feats of versification. His destiny 
seems to be as much in the hands of fate as 
that of the novice who starts down hill ona 
brakeless bicycle. We apologize for dragging 
in this figure of speech, but it was suggested 
by Mr. Coogler’s pathetic introduction to his 
fifth volume : 
The path is old and well beaten I know 
That leads away o’er the hills to fame ; 
I’ve started thereon and I cannot turn back, 
I’ve naught to regret and no one to blame. 
None is to blame, assuredly ; not even Mr. 
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Coogler himself. Every one knows that it is 
hard to stop when you are well agoing, and 
Mr. Coogler’s only mistake was in not start- 
ing out with a brake—and putting it down 
hard. 

We are watching the rider, his mount, and 
the hill. Where Mr. Coogler is coming out 
we cannot say, for we have never essayed that 
hill and we are not familiar with his par- 
ticular make of Pegasus. We can only echo 
the words of the bard himself : 

Farewell, ye milk white dove, farewell ! 
This parting gives me pain ; 

To think, perhaps I ne’er shall see 
Thy gentle form again ! 





YELLOW JOURNALISM. 

In a recent monthly an article appeared 
exposing the frail foundation on which the 
yellow journalism rests, and proclaiming that 
its downfall is near at hand. 

The author makes the tail wag the dog in 
a most ingenious manner, for he attributes 
the wide sale of the atrocity mongers not to 
an indigenous love of the gruesome, but to 
the editorial dictum, ‘‘ Sensationalism is what 
the people want.’’ The newspaper, he argues, 
makes people think they want a certain per- 
son for mayor, a certain government for Cuba, 
a certain standard for currency. Why should 
it not be equally powerful to make a man 
think he wants acertain nastiness in his daily 
journal? The people do not think for them- 
selves, he claims; they buy their opinions 
and preferences at from one to three cents a 
day. This, then, is the situation : 

YELLOW JOURNAL—‘‘ You want sensation- 
alism !”’ 

AMERICAN PEOPLE (surprised )—‘‘ Why, 
by gum, so we do!”’ 

Result—Five hundred million circulation. 

This is granting the newspaper an alarming 
degree of power. What if some enterprising 
journal should start the cry, ‘‘ You want a 
wife ’’—or, more alarming yet, ‘‘ You don’t 
want one’?? What a commotion there 
would be among the maidens ! 

When it comes to personal appetites, we 
are strongly inclined to think that men know 
their own wants and distastes, and act on 
them, instead of meekly acquiescing in an 
editorial edict. Take a crowded car when the 
evening papers are out, and notice what the 
people around you are reading. Then look 
at their faces. There is nothing ungenuine 
in that absorbed interest. ‘‘Throttled Her 
Lover,’’ ‘‘ Burned His Mother with Kero- 
sene,’’ ‘‘Butchered His Three Children ’’— 
such head lines ought to revolt the people, to 
turn them away forever from a sheet that 
reveled in the foul details; but they don’t. 

The ugly truth is that the great mass of the 


people has a morbid love of a thrill. The 
yellow journal is an abomination on the face 
of the earth, but we cannot fight it with an 
untruth. : 

Our optimistic author argues in all good 
faith. His creed is, ‘‘We do not want sen- 
sational journals: we are only made to think 
that we do.’? If he can make us think that 
we don’t, he will have proved his point and 
won a glorious victory ; but we fear he can’t. 





CONCERNING NATIVE SLANG. 

It is doubtful if slang plays a more impor- 
tant part in the vernacular of any city than it 
does in that of New York, with the possible 
exception of Paris, which is constantly coin- 
ing new words for its own exclusive use. 

Nearly all American slang comes either 
from the stage, the.gaming table, or the race 
track, and all of it literally reeks of the native 
soil. None originates with the educated 
classes, though they are willing to make use 
of it in a supercilious sort of way when it is 
furnished to them by those of inferior scho- 
lastic attainments. Moreover, it is not from 
prosperity, but from hard luck. that most of 
our slang expressions arise. Even the tech- 
nical phrases of Wall Street are those which 
relate to losses rather than to gains. 

It is easy to see why slang should pro- 
ceed from the uneducated rather than from 
the educated strata of society. The man of 
learning can always find in the English 
vocabulary words that will adequately ex- 
press his thoughts, but the unlearned man, 
confronted by some new situation or sensation, 
is likely, on the spur of the moment, to coin 
a word or a sentence apt enough to pass into 
the language. 

For example, a theatrical manager once 
applied to a circus proprietor for a female 
rider who could be taught to play the leading 
juvenile part in a drama dealing with life in 
acircustent. To this request the proprietor 
made answer that it was difficult to find a 
good rider who was capable of playing a part 
on the stage, ‘‘ but,’’ he added, ‘‘ you might 
take one of them actorines of yours and learn 
her how to ride.’’ He probably regarded 
‘‘actorine’’ as the obvious feminine of actor, 
and the word came so naturally to his lips that 
he used it without any idea of saying anything 
humorous or odd. A college professor would, 
of course, have employed the proper word, 
but it is safe to say that his reply would never 
have been worth quoting as an illustration of 
anything in particular. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here 
the various sorts of slang with which gamblers 
and players have enriched our language, or to 
make any comparison of the products of the 
two sources. It may be said in a general way, 
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however, that the gambler’s slang is superior 
to that of the actor, because the latter comes 
from the lips of men who have, or ought to 
have, some familiarity with good literature. 

In illustration of this we may take the ex- 
pression ‘‘ playing to the gallery,’’ which, of 
course, comes direct from the theater, and is 
intended to signify a low, sensational quality 
of dramatic art. The phrase is not a good one. 
It is distinctly untrue, for the judgment of a 
gallery is usually a very correct one, so far as 
acting is concerned, and is never inferior to 
that of the boxes or orchestra chairs. It is 
not difficult to comprehend the reason for 
this. Every seat in the gallery is filled by 
some one who has paid for it with hard earned 
and frugally husbanded money, and who is 
there because he is a genuine lover of the 
drama and anxious to get his full money’s 
worth of entertainment. In the more expen- 
sive parts of the theater, on the other hand, 
there may be found many who have received 
free tickets, and others who are there simply 
because they have nothing betterto do. The 
proportion of real lovers of the stage among 
them is extremely small in comparison with 
the gallery, a region which the habitual 
‘dead head’’ scorns to enter. For these 
reasons, if the phrase ‘‘ playing to the gallery ”’ 
were changed to ‘‘ playing to the boxes,’’ it 
would more truthfully convey its intended 
meaning. 

The sporting equivalent of this expression 
is a far better one, namely, ‘“‘ making a grand 
stand play.’’ It was used originally to refer 
to jockeys who made sensational finishes, 
often at the risk of losing the race, for the 
purpose of impressing the occupants of the 
grand stand with their extraordinary skill in 
horsemanship. Jockeys are well aware of the 
fact that the proportion of people who are 
ignorant of horse racing is much greater in 
the grand stand than in those portions of the 
field where the humbler classes of spectators 
are to be found. A jockey would be laughed 
at if he were to attempt to impress with his 
bizarre riding the great mass of shrewd and 
crafty followers of the turf who stand in the 
cheap places. Hence it has come to pass that 
the term ‘‘ grand stand play ’’ has crept into 
common usage to signify a direct appeal to 
ignorance or credulity. 





A BUSY IDLE FELLOW. 

It is a long time since Jerome K. Jerome 
christened himself ‘‘an idle fellow,’’ and 
made us one and all vote him a charming 
fellow. We put his ‘‘Idle Thoughts’’ next 
to the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’’ because the 
book was so like our own Ik Marvel’s crea- 
tion, and yet so different. We paired his 
‘*Three Men in a Boat’’ with Frank Stock- 


ton’s ‘‘Rudder Grange,’’ and laughed to 
scorn his self accusation that when he sat 
down to write something original he couldn’t 
think of anything worth saying. To thou- 
sands of appreciative readers he is always 
amusing. His latest book, ‘‘Sketches in 
Lavender, Blue, and Green,’’ does not con- 
tain a dull line, though the title smacks a 
little too strongly of the literary color school 
to be strictly original. His short story in 
last month’s number of MUNSEY’S was a 
characteristic specimen of his fiction. 

Not long ago Mr. Jerome relinquished the 
editorship of Zhe Jdler and Today for the 
purpose of devoting more time to book writ- 
ing. He is now at work upon a short novel, 
which, needless to say, is humorous. His 
‘Letters to Clorinda ’’ are to be published in 
book form, with additions to the original 
series. 

KIPLING’S FEMININE READERS. 

Reviewers have a way of summing up their 
Kipling notes with the general remark that 
his works have a peculiar delight for men, 
which women miss. Do they mean that a 
woman cannot appreciate brawn and bone 
and muscle, because she is born somewhat 
puny fisted? Surely that is one reason the 
more for her to delight in the Kipling sledge- 
hammer, for fine fingered weakness is always 
ready to worship crude strength. 

As a matter of fact, this giant has as many 
fervent women at his heels as he ever will 
number men—women who glory in his tread, 
and are above the matinée girl gush that is 
dribbled over smaller men. There is but one 
instance of sentimental adoration on record. 
A feminine relative of the author was 
presented to a young woman, who took her 
hand with a little gasp of ineffable feeling. 

‘*You’re related to him, really related? ’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, won’t you let me kiss 
you?”’ 





A MARIE CORELLI MYSTERY. 

A London daily newspaper, or one of its 
“bright young men’’—for the American 
press does not monopolize the entire visible 
supply of this charming article—has been 
doing some literary detective work. The 
mystery it claims to have unraveled is as 
deep and dark as any of Gaboriau’s. It be- 
gan some five years ago, when there was 
published an anonymous book, ‘‘ The Silver 
Domino,’’ which consisted of a series of 
articles upon the literary lights of the day. 
Among these lights was numbered Miss 
Marie Corelli, and it was noticed that while 
every other criticism was a scathing one, in 
her case the tone was rather that of faint 
praise. Suspicious people at once suggested 
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that Miss Corelli had written the book lher- 
self, but she emphatically denied the charge. 

Now comes the clue. A second edition of 
‘«The Silver Domino’’ was printed, and in it 
the anonymous author printed the following 
letter received from Tennyson : 


ALDWORTH, Haslemere, Surrey. 
My DEAR I thank you heartily for your 
kind letter and welcome gift. You do well not 
to care for fame. Modern fame is too often a 
mere crown of thorns, and brings all the vul- 
garity of the world upon you. I sometimes wish 
I had never written a line. Your friend, 
TENNYSON, 





Now, in a recent magazine article, the 
writer, presumably a friend of Miss Corelli, 
quotes a letter addressed to her by the late 
laureate : 

ALDWORTH, Haslemere, Surrey. 

DEAR MADAM—I thank you very heartily for 
your kind letter and your gift of ‘‘ Ardath,’’ a 
remarkable work and a truly powerful creation. 
You do well, in my opinion, not to care for fame. 
Modern fame is too often a crown of thorns, and 
brings all the coarseness and vulgarity of the 
world upon you. I sometimes wish I had never 
written a line. Yours, TENNYSON. 


The detective argues that these two epistles 
must be one and the same. It is not likely, 
he urges, that Tennyson would send his 
author friends a letter which, while it ap- 
peared to be a strong expression of a strong 
man’s strong feelings, was really nothing but 
a circular masquerading as an intimate note ; 
and the other circumstances of the case point 
to the same conclusion—which the reader can 
readily draw. 





A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ VANITY FAIR.’ 

The desire to know ‘‘ what became of 
them’ after the last page of a novel has been 
read is an instinct which the scientific mod- 
ern writers who disapprove of interesting 
stories would no doubt condemn as primitive 
and childish. Like a good many other prim- 
itive things, however, it is shared by a great 
miany people. 

There was recently published a letter which 
Thackeray wrote to the late Duke of Devon- 
shire in 1848, shortly after the last monthly 
part of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’? had appeared. The 
duke, it seems, had expressed his regret at 
parting with Becky Sharp and Amelia Sedley 
and Dobbin and the rest, and the obliging 
novelist—who, for all his keenness in scent- 
ing snobbery, dearly loved a duke, as he 
once said himself—lifts the curtain for him 
and brings the history up to date. 


My Lorp DUKE: 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, whom I saw last week, 
and whom I informed of your grace’s desire to 
have her portrait, was good enough to permit me 


‘ 


to copy a little drawing made of her “in hap- 
pier days,”’ she said, with a sigh, by Smee, the 
Royal Academician. 

Mrs. Crawley now lives in a small but very 
pretty little house in Belgravia, and is conspicu- 
ous for her numerous charities, which always 
get into the newspapers, and her unaffected 
piety. Many of the most exalted and spotless of 
her own sex visit her, and are of opinion that 
she is a most injured woman. There is no sort 
of truth in the stories regarding Mrs. Crawley 
and the late Lord Steyne. The licentious charac- 
ter of that nobleman alone gave rise to reports 
from which, alas, the most spotless life and rep- 
utation cannot always defend themselves. The 
present Sir Rawdon Crawley (who succeeded his 
late uncle, Sir Pitt, 1832; Sir Pitt died on the 
passing of the Reform bill) does not see his 
mother, and his undutifulness is a cause of the 
deepest grief to that admirable lady. ‘‘If it 
were not for higher things,” she says, “how 
could she have borne up against the world’s 
calumny, a wicked husband’s cruelty and false- 
ness, and the thanklessness (sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth) of an adored child? But she has 
been preserved, mercifully preserved, to bear 
all these griefs, and awaits her reward else- 
where.’? The italics are Mrs. Crawley’s own. 

She took the style and title of Lady Crawley 
for some time after Sir Pitt’s death, in 1832; but 
it turned out that Col. Crawley, Governor of 
Coventry Island, had died of fever three months 
before his brother, whereupon Mrs. Rawdon was 
obliged to lay down the title which she had 
prematurely assumed. The late Joseph Sedley, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service, left her two 
lakhs of rupees, on the interest of which the 
widow lives in the practices of piety and benev- 
olence before mentioned. 

Col. and Mrs. W. Dobbin live in Hampshire, 
near Sir R. Crawley ; Lady Jane was godmother 
to their little girl, and the ladies are exceedingly 
attached to each other. The colonel’s ‘“‘ History 
of the Punjaub ” is looked for with much anxiety 
in some circles. 

I think these are the latest particulars relating 
to a number of persons about whom your grace 
was good enough to express some interest. I 
am very glad to be enabled to give this informa- 
tion, and am 

Your grace’s very much obliged servant, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 

P. S.—Lady O’Dowd is at O’Dowdstown arm- 
ing. She has just sent in a letter of adhesion to 
the lord lieutenant, which has been acknowl- 
edged by his excellency’s private secretary, Mr. 
Corry Connellan. Miss Glorvina O’Dowd is 
thinking of coming up to the castle to marry the 
last named gentleman. 

P. S. 2—The India mail just arrived an- 
nounces the utter ruin of the Union Bank at Cal- 
cutta, in which all Mrs. Crawley’s money was. 
Will fate never cease to persecute that suffering 
saint ? 





A SOLDIER’S MANUAL, 
Every American citizen has a constitutional 
right to bear arms, and to regard himself as a 
possible soldier in case of need. The word 
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‘militia’? has often been officially used to 
denote the entire fighting force of the nation’s 
manhood—an army more vast than any that 
ever took the field. 

It would not be strange if Captain Charles 
/A, Smylie’s ‘Points of Minor Tactics,” 
recently published as a manual for the 
National Guard, should find many readers and 
students outside of that organization. It isa 
brief, clear, and remarkably readable sum- 
mary of the soldier’s duties, beginning where 
the routine of drill regulations and guard 
manual ends, and stopping short of the wide 
field of strategical operations. Between these 
limits it covers the equipment of the ‘‘ three 
arms,’’? the movements of armed bodies, 
outpost and patrol work, fire tactics, field 
fortifications, and the simpler intrenchments 
—details of the art of war on which success 
or failure constantly turns, as the author 
abundantly proves by the historical instances 
with which he illustrates every point he 
makes. It will be seen that the title of the 
book is a decidedly modest one. 

Captain Smylie is an officer of one of the 
best New York militia regiments—the 
Twelfth. He is a director of the company 
that is preparing to bridge the Hudson River, 
and has other large business interests, but 
soldiering is a hobby to which much of his 
life has been devoted. He is a man who is 
welcomed in any social company, and in 
military circles he is known as one of the 
most promising of the younger officers of the 
National Guard, who is destined to rise to 
the highest posts it has to offer. He 
thoroughly believes in the value and impor- 
tance of our citizen soldiery, and in ‘‘ Minor 
Tactics ’’ he earnestly combats the idea which, 
in the piping times of peace, has found ex- 
pression in the sneering remark : ‘‘ After all, 
we are nothing but a glorified police force.’’ 
To this Captain Smylie replies : 


A sentiment like the above is usually to be 
explained by a desire to excuse inefficiency, or 
is the result of an underestimation of the value 
of thoroughness in detail and all round mastery 
of the less obvious duties of the service. The 
fact that the National Guard is frequently called 
upon to do duty against a domestic enemy on 
the occasions of rioting during strikes, etc., does 
not affect the other fact that it is primarily in- 
tended to act against an external enemy. 


When rumors of war are in the air, this 
last consideration is by no means a merely 
nominal one. 

ZOLA IN THE DREYFUS CASE. 

The outcry concerning Zola’s interference 
in the Dreyfus scandal has been sarcastically 
referred to as a means of advertising his new 
book, ‘‘ Paris.’’ 


MAGAZINE. 


Now in the first place, no book of Zola’s 
needs any advertisement except the announce- 
ment of its publisher in these days. The fact 
that he never sought sensational advertise- 
nent for his books in the early years when 
he could not sell them should certainly free 
him from such an imputation when the orders 
come in a year ahead of publication. 

The point lies in the fact that a man of let- 
ters, particularly a novelist, is supposed never 
to bea man of action, or to have the liberty to 
comeforwardinany greatemergency. He isn’t 
supposed to have any partisanship, with the 
liberty of using his talent on the side he favors 
—at least, not as an individual. If he writes for 
a certain journal whose owners take up a 
cause, he may speak, but not as himself. If 
any other man who had reached Zola’s emi- 
nence—a great soldier or a famous doctor— 
had espoused the cause of the unfortunate 
Dreyfus, he would not be called an advertiser. 

Literary people are too often considered 
simply as onlookers in life, the note takers, 
who have nothing whatever to do with the 
show. Whatever the outcry against Zola, 
whatever the disapproval of his methods of 
novel writing, nobody can accuse him of 
lacking definite purpose. He has not written 
what he did not believe. His books are valu- 
able because he has had a serious purpose. 

The hard work that he has gone through, 
the study of his subjects, would have out- 
fitted hundreds of money spinners. He came 
up to Paris and suffered and went unpub- 
lished for years. He belonged to that little 
coterie made up of Daudet, the Goncourts, 
Turgenieff, and the rest of them, all of whom 
came to fame. 

As one of the great men of France, a man 
of ripe experience and trained intellect, he 
has a right to speak upon public questions 
without being put down as a cheap jack call- 
ing attention to his wares. 





SOCIETY IN FICTION. 

The dialect habit was bad enough, but the 
atmosphere of social supremacy that is 
smeared over so many recent stories is infi- 
nitely worse. There has arisen a whole class 
of light fiction infested with wearisome little 
toy swells, about as much like the real thing 
as a little’ girl with a shawl pinned on the 
back of her gown resembles the grown up 
young lady she personatés with her small 
strut. A brougham, a butler, and a maid are 
as inevitable to a certain sort of modern 
heroine as personal charms, and they are 
relentlessly tacked on to her even when she 
betrays in a hundred ways that she was born 
to trolley cars and second girls, and to the 
coiling of*her own fair locks with her own 
hands. 




















LITERARY CHAT. 


The young writer who wishes to picture a 
woman of fashion does not recognize that he 
must have known that realm personally to 
do it passably well. He seizes a few of its 
outer symbols, and tacks them on at random, 
never realizing that fine feathers do not make 
fine birds in fiction any more thanin life. His 
creation bears the same relation to what he 
thinks he has built as a scarecrow doestoa 
man; and none but the jays are impressed. 

He is a brave writer who puts his heroine 
avowedly in the great middle class, where 
maids are unknown and footmen impossible ; 
where the mother lets slip an occasional ‘‘ he 
don’t,” and -the grandmother frankly says 
‘‘ain’t’’; where people are well bred with- 
out being good form, well dressed without 
being smart, and well behaved without know- 
ing all the little laws and precedents that 
control what we call society. In nine cases 
out of ten it is to this class that the writer 
belongs, and this that he is best qualified to 
describe. But his inborn snobbery makes 
him shrink from confessing it in cold print, 
and he seeks to surround himself, through 
his characters, with the glittering social haze 
so dear to the American heart. 





THE NEW ENGLAND STORY. 

Go for the first time into a queer old room, 
full of quaint furniture and heirlooms, big 
and little, and you will not want any other 
amusement than that of wandering about, ex- 
amining each thing indetail. You will come 
out enthusiastic about the good time you 
have had ; but, after a great many visits, the 
novelty will wear off. You will still feel the 
charm of the atmosphere, but you will want 
to do something while you are there, instead 
of merely poking around. You will grow 
restless in spite of delft and spinning wheels. 

That is the pass we have come to with the 
New England story. The minute setting is 
no longer enough, since we already know it 
by heart. The gaunt characters in themselves 
cannot hold our interest now, for we know 
them, too ; and after one glance at their thin 
lips or shambling knees, we can describe 
them with our eyes shut. The time has come 
when things must happen in the queer old 
room, if we are to stay there. The gnarled 
men and hopeless women must move about, 
must please, anger, frighten, and thrill us, 
instead of merely posing before the camera. 

We have looked our fill. Unless we can be 
made to feel, the room will be deserted. 





Mr. Kirk Munroe, whose books for boys— 
which grown people read—are popular publi- 
cations, both here and in England, belongs 
to a literary family. His wife is a daughter 
of Mrs. Amelia FE. Barr, the novelist. His 
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eldest sister married Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s son, and his youngest is the wife of 
Mr. Putnam, the librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. He has a delightful home in 
Florida, on Biscayne Bay, but he and his 
wife travel constantly, as he hunts his local 
color in the places where he locates his stories. 
As they have no children, and as Mrs. Mun- 
roe is as enthusiastic a traveler as himself, 
they go from North to South, from Maine to 
the Canadian West, and make holiday trips 
of their literary tours. They spent last autumn 
at Annapolis, where Mr. Munroe was getting 
material for a book with a Naval Academy 
student as its hero. 
* * * % 


General Lew Wallace will be able to shut 
himself off from the world, this summer, as 
completely as any literary worker could wish, 
and that without seeking seclusion in some 
remote mountain fastness. He has had a 
study built among the beech trees of his 
Crawfordsville garden, and he is having a 
moat dug about it, which will be filled with 
water, and presumably fitted with a draw, 
bridge of the most approved medieval pat-} 
tern. Hither the gallant veteran of the 
sword and the pen can retreat, and, pulling 
up his drawbridge, defy the most persistent 
interviewer. 

It is said that at his death he intends to 
leave his fortified study—which is quite an 
elaborate building, costing forty thousand 
dollars—to the city of Crawfordsville for a 
public library. 

* * * * 

The discussion aroused by the modest Le 
Gallienne’s assault upon Omar Khayyam has 
caused an English versifier to express his 
weariness of the whole subject in a painfully 
irreverent way : 


There was an old person of Ham, 
Who wearied of Omar Khayyam ; 
“ Fitzgerald,’ said he, 
“Ts as right as can be; 
But this club, and these versions—oh, d—n !”’ 
* *% * * 

During his American travels Mr. Gallienne 
has doubtless encountered that propensity for 
asking questions which is said to be a national 
characteristic. One that has been propounded 
by some inquisitive native relates to the form 
of his name, which is an apparent defiance of 
the ordinary rules of French grammar, It 
is understood that his euphonious cognomen 
was not thrust upon him by ancestors over 
whom he had no control, but was selected 
for himself by himself. He might just as 
well have called himself Le Gallien or La 
Gallienne, and thus have silenced the query 
that now arises. 
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THE CROP OF FAMILY TREES. 

There is something pathetic in the joy of 
the American people over the recent discov- 
eries in grandfathers. For years these monu- 
ments of antiquity had lain unappreciated. 
Then, all at once, we awoke to the fact that 
we had an unminted treasure in the house ; 
that these newly unburied ancestors might be 
worn as jewels to dazzle the humble, humil- 
iate the parvenu, and envelop their possessor 
in a distinguished glow of inherited respecta- 
bility. 

So the grandfathers were fished out of their 
forgotten corners, and dusted and polished 
and reset and formed into buttons and badges 
and diadems for their exulting descendants. 
And when the musty hiding places revealed 
but a cheap rhinestone or a bit of broken 
glass, or perhaps nothing at all beyond a little 
dust and a handful of ashes, clever artificers 
were found who could make even these give 
forth a lusty sparkle. Noone owning a crack 
where an ancestor might lurk need go un- 
decked, and now all over the land the women 
have banded together to play this beautiful 
game of ‘‘ Button, button, who’s got a grand- 
father? ’’ 

Men have rather shrunk back from these 
fashionable adornments, contenting them- 
selves with the glory reflected from their 
royal wives and historic daughters. A man is 

¢hampered by the wholesome knowledge that, 

4if he makes himself ridiculous, the world will 
roar in his face ; but a holy law forbids that 
a woman shall be openly laughed at, and she 
is so used to a decorous respect in the face of 
her absurdities that she never dreams there 
may be unlawful snickering in the corners. 
Her sense of humor will never develop so long 
as the world loves her too well to discipline 
her with laughter ; and, until humor awakens, 
she will carry on her pompous nonsense with 
all the dignity of a child playing princess, and 
spread her tea table in thie shade of a family 
tree which, like the wonderful shrub of the 
eastern fakir, has sprung up from bare ground 
in a single hour. 

Even if the tree were the growth of cen- 
turies, and the jewels of Aladdin flashed on 
every branch, an American man would be shy 
of displaying his joy in it too frankly, know- 


ing that a sharp tongued press would have 
the world laughing at him day and night for 
his pride and vainglory ; but a woman may 
put the tree on as a corsagé bouquet and strut 
serenely behind it without catching a smile 
at the display. Itis her feminine privilege 
to show off unhooted. 





CONCERNING CRESTS AND HERALDRY. 

Among the many social developments that 
have come with the latter day increase of 
wealth, few are more astonishing than the 
number of carriages now to be seen in the 
streets of New York emblazoned with elabo- 
rate coats of arms, where once a simple mono- 
gram was used. Whether this is good taste in 
the inhabitants of a republic is an open ques- 
tion ; but it seems reasonable to demand that 
if Americans are going in for that sort of 
thing they should take the trouble to learn 
something of heraldry. 

It is not generally known on this side of 
the ocean that no woman whatever is entitled 
to bear a crest. This piece of information 
should be disseminated far and wide for the 
benefit of the women who have their note- 
paper and their spoous engraved with what 
they are pleased to call their ‘‘crest.’’ 
Furthermore, it is only the eldest son of a 
man entitled to bear arms who has a right to 
bear the crest pertaining to those arms. The 
younger sons may bear the arms, distin- 
guished with the proper ‘‘ mark of cadency ”’ 
in each case, but only the eldest son has a 
right to the crest, and that not in his father’s 
lifetime. 





PLAYING LADY. 

When several women meet together on a 
strictly society basis, one is irresistibly re- 
minded how little girls ‘‘ play lady.’’ The 
miniature dames, with shawl trains flowing 
from their pinafores, sit in fashionable atti- 
tudes, and in fashionable accents utter the 
fashionable sentiment of the moment, stop- 
ping now and then to giggle at the absurdity 
of it all. And the grown ups do exactly the 
same, only they have not humor enough to 
laugh at it. The old term ‘‘ playing lady’’ 
has been changed for ‘‘ doing society,’’ but 
the main elements of the game are the same ; 
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you mustn’t talk with your every day voice 
or move with your every day gait, or forget 
for an instant to be ‘‘ charming.”’ 

It is that overworked adjective that has 
caused half the mischief. ‘‘ Charming’’ is 
continually applied to women of picturesque 
attitudes and surface smiles and artificially 
sweetened voices, women who always move 
in the glamour of imaginary footlights and 
go through their little head tilting and eye 
shooting acts in serene complacence. For 
they know that the hurried world will fling 
them the adjective their outer aspect clamors 
for, and that their names will always be 
greeted by the conventional ‘‘Oh, yes; 
charming woman !'’ which their soul loves. 
They pin on an adjective as they would a 
satin bow, without reference to their outward 
structure, and trust its becomingness to cover 
its artificiality. i 

There are two kinds of naturalness, and 
they lie on either side of the great middle 
mass of affectation and self consciousness that 
society has reared up. ‘The first is the natu- 
ralness of ignorance, the spontaneous, un- 
trained variety that laughs freely and whole 
heartedly in a crowded car, points with frank 
finger and uplifted arm at a pleasing article 
in a shop window, eats when and where hun- 
ger makes the suggestion, shrugs at the word 
tact, and would inevitably choose comfort 
before appearances if the two conflicted. It 
is_splendid, untrammeled, and just a trifle 
gauche d 

n the other side of the great self con- 
scious belt lies the region of the higher or 
trained naturalness, the very perfection of 
bearing, that has known self consciousness 
and put it away; that is unaffected, not be- 
cause it knows no better, but because it 
knows better than to be anything else. ‘Yo 
break a social canon through ignorance is un- 
pardonable. To know all the social code 
and quietly and deliberately set aside such 
parts of it as seem to one tiresome or absurd— 
that marks one as first grade, as a thorough- 
bred of the highest order. This fine sim- 
plicity is a matter of choice rather than of 
impulse, but, though deliberate, it is not self 
conscious. It does not contrast so sharply 
with the middle airs and poses as the un- 
trained variety does ; yet, when it passes, the 
social world instinctively uncovers, recogniz- 
ing that she to whom it belongs is not play- 
ing lady, but was born and bred one, and 
could not be anything else. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

The women of the past generation were 
unlucky in their choice of a period. They 
came in at an age when parents ruled their 
children, married in a time when the hus- 
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band was lord of his wife, and are growing 
old in an era when the children run the 
earth. They have never known the satisfac- 
tion of ruling, the joy of bullying, the 
sweet scrunch of a neck under a high heeled 
boot. 
those were the adjectives they prized, know- 
ing no better. 

Perhaps, in their gentle hearts, they har- 
bored little contraband dreams of power. 
Surely they anticipated with secret satisfac- 
tion the day when they should reap the 
daughterly reverence they themselves had 
sown, and ‘‘Just as you say, dear mother !”’ 
should be the household maxim. 

But we have changed all that. This is the 
children’s hour. The mother of today is not 
unkindly treated, but she is held with a firm, 
daughterly hand. There is little interest in 
her as a genuine sample of an early issue. 
She must be edited and revised and brought 
strictly up to date before she can be consid- 
ered suitable for publication. Her grammar 
and pronunciation receive careful attention, 
and her archaisms of speech are faithfully 
pointed out—at first tolerantly, then irrita- 
bly, then with exasperation. For, though 
she is humbly apologetic on the subject, she 
is not quick to learn new tricks, and has 
been known to say ‘‘ Savovarola’’ when the 
De Veres were calling, and to slip from ‘‘does”’ 
into ‘‘doos’’ inthe very presence of the Van 
Schwaggers. 

She cannot now glide comfortably into 
what has been called her anecdotage, for the 
young generation has discovered that an 
anecdote is merely a funny story that isn’t 
funny, and so has relentlessly snubbed it out 
of the conversational category. Her garments 
and their adjustment are strictly supervised 
by her tireless manager, who, as she pins veils 
aud straightens bows, wonders in her heart 
how her parent ever made a suitable appear- 
ance before the present mistress of the ward- 
robe came into existence. Ah, well, perhaps 
her husband and her mother between them 
kept her in shape until the daughter could 
take the reins. That was their business, in 
those days. Now the child is mother to the 
woman, and does her duty by her charge. 

Out of all this comes a most significant 
question. What will be the relation between 
the daughter and the daughter’s daughters? 
It will take twenty years to answer it, but 
perhaps even in heaven the well drilled 
mother will feel a mild satisfaction in that 
answer. 





A NICE GIRL, 
‘“No nice girl would do that.”’ 
That is a phrase one hears some three 
hundred and sixty five times a year, generally 
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on the lips of a very nice girl. A befuddled 
man creature, struck with the reiteration, 
noted down the occasions that led to the re- 
mark, and tried to work out a general code of 
feminine ethics, setting a heading of ‘‘ No 
Nice Girl Would ” over a list of offenses 
tabulated, as far as he could guess, in the 
order of their enormity. The result was be- 
wildering. Apparently, no nice girl would 
do anything at all, from powdering her nose 
to attending a prize fight. 

He carried the schedule of forbidden fruits 
to the nicest girl he knew. 

‘Tell me,’’ he said anxiously, ‘‘ don’t you 
ever do a single one of these? Whi, it must 
be awful !”’ 

She took the list, and by the time she had 
reached item No. 5 she was furiously angry. 
It was perfectly ridiculous—everybody did 
that now ; any one that condemned it must 
be a stupid prig who had never been ten 
miles from home. Nos. 6and 7 mollified her 
a little, and 10 brought a nod of approval, 
but at 13 she smiled distantly and handed 
back the list, with the remark that it should 
be pinned up in every well regulated nursery. 
She had had the misfortune to grow up with- 
out it, and so could not claim to be a nice 
girl. If he wanted to show that he disap- 
proved of her, she wished he would do it 
frankly and openly, not in this roundabout 
fashion. And his opinion was a matter of 
absolute indifference to her, any way. 

The next girl to whom he showed it 
laughed till she cried. It was all right to 
condemn No. 5 or 13, but as for 8 and 9g, 
there wasn’t a girl in town who wouldn’t ; 
and though one might not approve of 17 
for a steady thing, everybody had tried it at 
least once, whether she would own up to it or 
not. A girl who lived up to that list would be 
simply unbearable; she wouldn’t be nice at all. 

The third girl colored and looked very un- 
comfortable. Of course, she quite agreed 
with most of it, only—sometimes things did 
seem exceptional, and sometimes—one didn’t 
know that a thing was going to happen ; 
though of course no nice girl would, as a gen- 
eral rule. And her eyes traveled back to Io 
with a troubled look. A dozen others tore 
the code to shreds among them, each reserv- 
ing a few sections which in her eyes were in- 
dispensable, and arguing hotly over the 
reservations of the rest. 

What were these startling theses to be 
nailed to one’s boudoir door? Surely any one 
who knows nice girls can guess. They in- 
volved chaperons and men and millinery, 
roof gardens and cigarettes and Sunday, and 
all the little trespasses which show that even 
a nice girl is human in spots. Though the 
code was pulled to pieces by the critics to 
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whom it was submitted, the various clauses 
that were saved out of the wreck and vehe- 
mently insisted on would, if put together, re- 
establish the whole code intact. 

The masculine mind is still as muddled as 
ever, and the problem is still unsettled. 
What may a nice girl do? 


THE LANGUAGE OF CLOTHES. 

When a girl has throttled herself with a 
band of rigid linen that paralyzes her neck 
muscles and saws a-crimson line beneath her 
chin; when she has cut off her breathing 
power abruptly at the waist, burdened her 
back with a ponderous mass of swinging, 
dragging cloth, poised a winged and ribboned 
inonstrosity on her head, and dazzled her 
eyesight with fluttering dots and dashes, she 
looks her very best. She is chic, she is good 
form, she pleases our distorted vision as no 
exponent of nature’s laws ever could. 

Seeing her coming, one recognizes at once 
that she is ‘‘ possible’ ; that is, that there is 


- no outer reason why she should not belong to 


the sacred inner circle of Vanity Fair. The 
impossible watch her pass with frank envy, 
or with a labored indifference that betrays 
the same feeling. The socially probable 
(those who very likely belong to that inner 
circle) lean forward in their broughamis to see 
if she is not a person to be bowed to. Those 
who rule the social world meet her graciously 
and give her a fair chance to prove herself 
worthy of their set, where an equally deserv- 
ing person with an easy going collar and an 
unrestricted diaphragm would be passed over 
indifferently, and must cut her way in through 
a thicket of pride and prejudice if she is to 
enter at all. 

A girl’s outer details form a sort of sign 
language, and though it takes a social expert 
to read it with absolute accuracy, no one can 
miss its general meaning. The more val- 
iantly she has sacrificed personal comfort to 
the torturing laws of correct feminine 
gearing, the more the masculine spectator 
wants to know her, and to have it seen of 
men that she knows him. A quick pace sets 
her heart to pounding angrily at its barriers, 
and a passing wind swirls her into a helpless 
mass of skirts, but she never has to struggle 
unaided with a heavy swing door, or push an 
elevator button with her own fingers, or wait 
unnoticed at a crowded counter. The world 
steps aside for her, and she walks unjostled 
in a glittering social haze. She finds a velvet 
cloak at every puddle. Surely bodily free- 
dom is not a high price to pay for all this. 

THE-HUMAN FORM DIVINE. 

Man was created a vain animal. Before he 

had seen his fellow men, he conceived the 
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idea that the human form was a thing of 
great beauty, and he strutted proudly about 
the earth, enjoying his contours. Woman, 
too, started out not altogether dissatisfied 
with her geography, and so, when these two 
met, each was reveling in the thought, 
‘‘Tlow very beautiful I must seem to this 
stranger!’’ And so, of course, they fell in 
love with each other. 

Being thus blinded, they went along in 
happy complaisance, praising human beauty. 
But one day incautious eating brought on a 
fit of dyspepsia, which cleared their eyes of 
the love mists in a twinkling, and for the 
first time they saw each other. Thereupon 
they shuddered and rushed away, and there 
was a corner in fig leaves. 

Now, man could not give up the glory of 
his lost illusion, so he draped himself with 
garments that disguised his ungainly bulk, 
his strange bifurcations; and woman did 
likewise. And the more garments they piled 
on, the more they altered their outer sem- 
blance, the louder they bragged of their hid- 
den beauty. To this day they draw it and 
paint it and carve it, to prove their boast, but 
for all that each keeps his own jealously 
guarded, lest the dyspeptic eye of his disil- 
lusioned fellows finds him out. Maidens, 
ruffed and pinched and humped and frilled 
out of all human semblance, stand adoringly 
before canvas ‘‘altogethers,’’ fortified by the 
knowledge that these are ‘‘all the rage now ”’ ; 
yet inwardly they quiver under the mortify- 
ing betrayal of their own ugliness, 

Mankind has done more than hide and 
sham to preserve the beauty fable. It has 
even had the audacity to condemn its God to 
the same image. 

A THANKLESS TASK. 

Kivery little while one sees a woman walk- 
ing triumphantly down the street, head up, 
shoulders back, skirts swishing, grandly 
unconscious that some heartbreaking little 
calamity has befallen her gearing. It may 
be that two white waistbands, never meant 
to show, are outlining themselves against her 
dark tailor skirt ; it may be a gaping pocket, 
a dangling tape, a misplaced switch that is 
ridiculing her proud bearing, and reading to 
the amused bystanders a satire on human 
complacency. 

Some humane being, wishing to shorten the 
hour of her humiliation, draws close to her 
with a low toned, “I beg your pardon, but 
did you know that your——”’ the rest being 
atenderly worded account of the disaster. 

And the woinan thanks her unknown bene- 
factor with grateful effusion? Not a bit of 
it. She gives her one short glare, the scorch- 
ing, dangerous look of a tiger whose voung 


have been threatened, and turns away with- 
outa word. Her glance would translate into : 
‘*Worm of the dust, how dare you hint that 
anything could be wrong with me? What 
business is it of yours if I don’t choose to 
hook my waistband? You meddling, offi- 
cious Cte, ete; 

The luckless philanthropist shrinks back 
covered with mortification, and the insulted 
one stalks into a shop, whence she presently 
emerges properly readjusted. She has been 
saved blocks of humiliation by some one 
whose act was entirely disinterested. Why 
isn’t she grateful ? 

The only explanation comes from that 
never dying root of all evil, feminine vanity. 
This insists that she shall seem flawless in 
the world’s eyes, and she is unconsciously 
exulting in her completeness when the inno- 
cent stumbling block brings her pride to 
earth. And some of usare still undisciplined 
enough to kick the thing we trip over. She 
has had a bad tumble, and it hurts her so 
that she wants to hurt back. 

What is one todo? Let her make a spec- 
tacle of herself all the way down Broadway ? 
Or save her in-spite of herself and accept 
one’s snubbing philosophically ? 








” 


THE ‘‘ PAYING GUEST. 

A great many people utterly fail to grasp 
the significance of the phrase ‘paying 
guest,’? which occurs so frequently in stories 
of modern English life. In plain English it is 
nothing more nor less than a boarder, thus 
politely desiguated as a sop to the feelings 
of those who need the money paid for his 
entertainment, and yet do not wish to be 
known as keepers of a boarding house. 

In America we have polite ways of our own 
for expressing this peculiar relationship : 

‘““We’re expecting a few friends to spend 
the winter with us—some nice people from 
Ohio, who have been very highly recom- 
mended,”’ 

‘*Maw’s so fond of company that we’ve 
got the house full, as usual. That’s the 
reason Uncle Jabez is sleeping in the haymow 
and the children have gone over to their 
grandmother’s.”’ 

‘“Of course, sir, we wish you to distinctly 
understand that we don’t keep a boarding 
house. No De Sneister ever did such a thing 
as that. But the winter evenings are so 
long, and my husband is away so much of the 
time, that at last we made. up our minds to 
rent a few rooms.”’ 

In England, where there seems to be less 
variety and picturesqueness of speech than 
we have here, all this and much more is 
sunimed up in the terse and readily under- 
stood expression, ‘‘ We have a paying guest."’ 























MEN, MARRIAGE, AND WOMEN. 

WHEN a man marries the girl he loves he 
thinks he’s got everything he wants, but he 
soon finds out she hasn’t. 

IN choosing a husband always leave him to 
do a fair share of the choosing. 

MARRIAGE is a lottery in which many of 
the prizes are drawn by men that never find 
it out. 

MANY a married man is kept from wishing 
he were single again through fear that his 
wife will find out about it. 

MARRYING a woman for money is generally 
a trifle risky, for you always get the woman 
and not always the money. 

fH. C. Boultbee. 





THERE WAS NO ESCAPE. 

‘On, dear!’ sighed Mrs. Darley, ‘‘I be- 
come so frightened when I think that I must 
read the report of iny committee at the next 
meeting of the club.”’ 

“Then don’t read it, my dear, 
Mr. Darley. 

‘“Oh, but I must! ’’ 

‘Ts it so very important, then?’’ 

“No, I don’t think it is especially impor- 
tant, but I must read it just the same.”’ 

“Why not remain away that day, and 
send the report for the secretary to read ?”’ 

‘* Oh, that would never do at all!”’ 

‘““Why wouldn’t it do? Don’t you think 
she can read your handwriting ?”’ 

“* How absurdly you talk!”’ 

“Tf you think she can’t, I’ll take it to the 
office and have it typewritten.’’ 

‘No, you needn’t have it typewritten, for 
I shall go and read it myself.’’ 

‘‘But, my dear, if you become frightened 
at the very idea of reading——”’ 

‘That doesn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence, Frank Darley! I must read it myself, 
because I’ve got the loveliest new tailor made 
gown to wear that afternoon. It will be the 
first time I’ve been out in it!” 

William Henry Siviter. 


” 


advised 





BEHIND THE TIMES. 
‘“Wuat is your fad, Mrs. Newlywed ?”’ 
One of the up to date sisterhood said. 
‘Have you no ology, ism, or cult, 
Poet to annotate, quote, or consult, 
Theosophical problem to chew, 
Archeological vein to pursue, 
Science or sport that you chiefly affect, 


Body of doctrine to probe or dissect, 

Theoretical hurdle to vault, 

Artist, or school, to exploit and exalt, 

Mystical worship of Isis or Brahm 

That wraps the vexed soul in its infinite 
calm? 

Well, then, perhaps of statistics you’re fond, 

Or travel—/e monde outre mer (’cross the 
pond)? 

A sociological bent you may own, 

With plans for extraction of bread from a 
stone? 

No, you reply! Then explain, I implore, 

What 7s the fad that you most adore ?’’ 

Blushing, the young wife raised her head. 

‘“My hobby’s my hubby, ma’am,”’ she said. 

Paul Pastnor. 





A TARANTELLA. 
LIKE liquid fire the music ran, 
And so the dance began ; 
Framed in the terrace’s low white wall 
And purple sweep of the shining bay, 
Forward and backward in swift accord 
The dancers bend and the dancers sway ; 
Tinkling earrings and flashing teeth, 
Rhythniic swing to a measured beat, 
Springing and turning with supple grace, 
Lithely poised on their bare brown feet, 
Ever and ever a quickening pace— 
A dizzy whirl and a mad, wild maze— 
Presto !—the end. A silence falls 
On the opal glow of the noontide haze ; 
A shadow seemis to dim the sun, 
Because the dance is done. 
Grace FHlodson Boutelle. 





THE PURITAN MAID. 
HANGS her picture on the wall, 
Where the sunbeams lightly fall ; 
O’er her seated at the wheel, 
Softly, tenderly, they steal ; 
Neath her cap so plain and white, 
Shine her curls of golden light. 


I‘ace of rose leaf tinted hue, 

Eyes like violets kissed by dew 
Gravely, shyly gazing down, 
Shaded by the lashes brown ; 

So they looked that fair spring day 
When one stole her heart away. 


Leal to Stuart blood was he, 

And of Roundhead lineage she. 

Ere the years around her flew, 
Shadows dimmed those eyes of blue ; 
Ere her baby girl could speak, 

Death had claimed the mother meek. 
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Now she lies ’neath moss decked stone, 

All with lichen overgrown, 

Still the letters you may see, 

‘* Phyllis, Sixteen Fifty Three,”’ 

There the sunbeams gently play 

Round the grave of Phyllis Grey. 
Pattye L. Bletchford. 





DAFFODIL TIME. 

OH, it’s daffodil time! You can hear from 
the hills 

The lyrical lilt of the winter freed rills ; 

You can catch, if you will, a faint flushing 
of fire 

On the maple bough buds and the tips of the 
briar ; 

And the meads are released from the thrall of 
the rime, 

For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time ! 


Oh, it’s daffodil time! And the tender hues 
blend 

In the skies like the love lighted eves of a 
friend ; 

And the voice of the wind, as it whispers, 
beguiles, : 

Bearing hints of the joy of the opulent isles; 

And sown with content is the path that we 
climb, 

For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time ! 


Oh, it’s daffodil time! How old memories 
start, 

And love is renewed in the pulse of the 
heart ! 

How the blood, like the sap, seems to leap 
as it knows 

A sudden relief from the thrall of the snows ! 

How life flows again like the beat of a 
rhyme, 

For it’s daffodil time, oh, it’s daffodil time ! 

Clinton Scollard. 





LEAVES. 
‘HEY body April’s ecstasy— 
The young buds greening on the breeze— 
And May exultant sets them free, 
To swarm about tlie orchard trees. 


Let loose upon a branching stai1 
Between the low world and the high, 
The leaves ascend the middle air 
Like birds that lift themselves to fly. 


The river of the wind they stem, 
And choke it with their merry crew, 

My spirit leaps and laughs with them, 
And drinks with them the rain and dew. 


Whether against the grass they lean, 
Or to the farthest branches flee, 
Their living presence comes between 

The burden of the day and me. 


And if they wither in the heat, 
As poets fade when praise is hot, 

They make e’en withered lives seem sweet, 
And drouth almost as it were not. 


So with an airy covering 
Around the summer’s woodland wall, 
Or wreathing all the dews of spring, 
Or painting all the paths of fall, 


They go their brief and lovely ways, 
With naught to ask, with all to give, 
And make for me the empty days 
Of winter lonelier to live. 
LEtthelwyn Wetherald. 





APRIL. 
*TIs said that maiden April’s eyes are wet ; 
Grant that the saying’s true, it then 
appears 
’*Tis but the dew upon the violet— 

Beauty the fairer through a veil of tears ! 
Clinton Scollard. 
THE SENTIMENTAL POET. 

WHEN to the stars this poet sings 

His thoughts are on far different things : 
His stars are found not in the skies, 
But—in his sweetheart’s eyes! 





When to the roses turn his lines 

His thoughts are not concerned with vines : 
His roses’ honey no bee sips— 
They are—his sweetheart’s lips! 


When to the night his fancies go 
His thoughts are not of shadows—no ! 
His night is everything that’s fair, 
That is, of course—her hair! 
Oh, wondrous potency of love! 
Sing he of earth or what’s above, 
A poet’s quite like other men— 
It is his sweetheart then ! 
Felix Carmen, 
AN OLD DAGUERREOTYPE. 
THE rounded case shows age’s tinge 
And just a trace of mold ; 
The back displays a broken hinge 
That still contrives to hold ; 
The pictured face within is faint, 
The dust away you wipe 
And see the limning of a saint— 
An old daguerreotype. 


The while she posed, a winsome lass, 
The soul of girlish grace, 

An artist prisoned ’neath this glass 
The beauty of her face ; 

The curls that crowned her maiden brow, 
The cheeks as cherries ripe-— 

A legacy from Then to Now, 
An old daguerreotype. 
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’*Tis meet that such a face, so pure, 
Should with its smiles live on, 

In hearts of later growth endure, 
Though she herself be gone. 

Her grave with grass is grown about, 
Around it plovers pipe, 

But she still lives and smiles from out 
An old daguerreotype. 

Roy Farrell Greene. 





HIS PRAYER. 
ON Easter day Priscilla goes 
To meetyng in her Sabbath clothes, 


Her flowered gowne with ribbands gaye, 


I woulde her eyes woulde bid me staye 
Among her galaxy of beaux. 


Her face is sweete as May Day rose ; 
I marvele if ye texte she knows, 
‘Behold, the stone was rolled awaye,’ 
On Easter day. 


The clerke intones it through hys nose ; 
The ardent bloode withyn me glows. 
Priscilla, woulde it were my parte 
To rolle the stone that Jocks thy hearte. 
Sweete, for thys miracle I praye, 
On Easter day. 
Theodosia Pickerine. 


TO AN APRIL GIRL. 


As breaks the sun through the clouds and 
mist 
And tinges the rain drops with heaven's 
hue, 
So may the tears in your life be kissed 
By the sun of happiness, shining through. 
Winthrop Packard. 





AN INSCRIPTION FOR A ‘‘ DEN.” 
JERE dwells the phantom called Delight : 
Come, seek her, friend, by day or night. 
The lack of luxury she deems 
Less of a drawback than it seems; 
Where friendship is, and welcome hides, 
Iler smiling face she never hides, 

Some care for comfort and for ease 
Suffices her fine taste to please ; 

A shaded light, a cheerful book, 

A title to the lounging nook, 

Some pictures, not from bargain sales— 
Ou these her senses she regales. 

Add, then, for those not overproud, 
‘She freedom here to blow a cloud, 

And leave to broach, for homely cheer, 
A measure of plebeian beer ; 

Perhaps a chatty game of whist, 

Where points are lost and never missed— 
So none may fear to sit and take 

An evening’s ease for friendship’s sake. 
l‘or here shall form an outlaw be, 





And voice and hand and heart be free ; 
Here dignity shall lose his poise, 

While mirth has leave to make a nuise ; 
Here we, as dull reserve unbends, 

May name the virtues of our friends, 
And brag of what we have in life, 

On every score fron: wealth to wife. 

So come and sit, and leave your blues 
‘To wait outside for future use ; 

Seek here the phantom named Delight: 
Her door swings in by day or night. 


Frank Roe Batchelder. 


WORTH. 
THE rarest gem earth’s bosom holds, 
Unpolished, half its worth conceals ; 
The lapidary’s skill unfolds 


That hidden wealth nought else reveals. 


So, too, it is that powers innate, 


Unwrought, must needs unnoticed stand, 


As gems there are that only wait 
The touches of a master hand. 


John Troland. 





HER FIRST SORROW. 
As when the tender violet 
First bows with summer rain 
And thinks, because her cap is wet 
The sun will never shine again ; 


So for my little maid of four 
Was quenched the light of Sol, 
When trickled out upon the floor 
The sawdust stuffing of her doll! 


James Buckhaim. 


SORCERY. 
OutTsIpDE I heard the muffled beat 
Of wintry rain and rising sex, 
While in the cozy window seat 
She read forgotten tales to me. 


The yellow page upon her lap 
Was lighted by such evening glow 
As lit the dead man’s theme, mayhap, 
Who sang a thousand years ago. 


Her voice in even cadence fell, 
Her hand lay gently on the page 

That told life’s endless miracle 
And love’s eternal heritage. 


While subtle fragrance filled the air 
Like incense of a vanished day— 

Some strange enchantment lingered there 
About that sweet old poet’s lay. 


*Twas not alone the mystic spell 
Of love lit rhyme and bygone age, 
But of the voice and hand as well 
That lingered o’er the dead man’s page. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 























